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ADAME DECUGIS was making out the weekly 

bills. She sat at her desk in a corner of the 

bureau of the Hétel d’Esperance, the big, red- 
covered ledgers open before her, her round spectacles 
straddling the tip of her pug nose, her lips moving as 
she jotted down the figures and made her usual inward 
comments upon them, 

For Madame Decugis this was the happiest day of 
the week. None of her staff dared to disturb her when 
she was engaged upon this sacramental task. Monsieur 
Decugis, long, melancholy and drooping, seemed to 
stalk about like a depressed chanticleer on guard while 
the solid little black hen was busy with her eggs. She 
was a great sitter, intent and rather forbidding. Her 
pudgy hand held the pen firmly. Her black eyes never 
ceased from looking downwards through the spectacles 
perched on her absurd yet combative little nose. Her 
big bosom touched the edge of the desk, a bosom that 
had a fallacious and large softness, for Madame 
Decugis was hard, hard as her glass inkpot. 

Her inward comments were characteristic. 

“Number thirty-nine. No coffee, no wine. Bah! 
These invalids! Six baths. That’s better—but how 
absurd!” 

“Number thirty-eight. Five coffees. One bottle of 
vermouth, two bottles Grave, eight liqueurs, one beer. 
Two teas. One bath—hum! Not so bad. The woman 
gets the money somehow! ” 

“Number thirty-seven. One bath. It is time she 
put her hair up, a great girl like that.” 

“Number thirty-one. One vin du pays. No bath. 
Dirty old woman! Well, I suppose she is so thin 


there is nothing to wash!” 
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“Number seventeen, The Russian Terror! Eats 
like a pig—and drinks nothing in the hotel!” 

“Number seven. Bon enfant. One bottle whiskee, 
eighty francs. Ten liqueurs, ten coffees. Two bottles 
Beaume. Nine baths. A good fellow.” 

“Number one. La-la! A little gold mine. This is 
a bill that is better than any love letter. Magnificent. 
But only one bath! Well, well! He is so fond of 
scent.” ; 

To Madame Decugis the majority of her patrons 
were mere numbers; for what»are we but numbers, to 
be added and subtracted, multiplied and divided, or 
washed out? Certain people she thought of by name, 
because their names were pleasant to her, suggesting 
thousand-franc bills and comfortable douceurs that kept 
the staff in a good temper. Such were Captain Scan- 
lon, who was a shadow and an echo and who played 
bridge with the old women; also Mademoiselle de Bris- 
sac, whose poverty was effaced by her admirable birth; 
above all, Mr. Max Rubinstein—the No. 1 of the Hétel 
d’Esperance—the sleekest and happiest of cads, with 
money for everybody. 

Madame Decugis kept her “black book,” a little 
ledger that was tucked away in the big chocolate- 
coloured safe, and each week she considered its con- 
tents. Sometimes she added a name, writing it in 
pencil if her decision was not final. 

This week she pencilled in the names of No. 39 and 
No. 38. 

Her case against each was as follows: 

“No. 39. Mr. Byron Byrne. Invalid; malade 
imaginaire. Does not spend enough to make his illness 
worth while. Bad-tempered. Does not talk to the 
other visitors. Never bows to me.” 

“No. 38. Mrs. Shelldrake——? Pays when she has 
the money, but sometimes keeps us three weeks. 
Gambles. Drugs? The old women talk scandal about 
her. Still, there is no harm in that if it amuses them. 
I should like to be rid of her and the girl, but—then— 
I have an idea that No. 1 might be inconvenienced.” 

Someone who was departing came in to pay a bill. 
Madame was all smiles. She stood up rotundly on her 
stocky feet. But she scrutinized every note, and blandly 
refused one that had lost its corner. 

“Bon voyage, madame. I hope madame will recom- 
mend my hotel to her friends? Yes? We have been 
charmed by madame’s stay here. Au revoir, madame.” 
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Monsieur Decugis strolled in with his drooping 
moustaches, his pendulous eyes, and his air of gentle 
melancholy. 

“A good week, my dear?” 

“A very passable week, Paul.” 

Madame Decugis smiled as she returned the cash- 
box to the safe. It is possible that she was the only 
happy person in the hotel. 
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The second gong had sounded, and people began to 
trickle into the salle a manger of the Hétel d’Esperance. 

The room, with its high windows and polished floor, 
its white walls stencilled with green vine leaves and 
blue irises, held about twenty little tables. In the 
centre of the room a huge pillar, like the mast of a 
ship showing between the decks, was surrounded by 
shelves for glass and silver, and by a circular table 
which was used for plates and for serving. Monsieur 
Decugis always stood there, with his giraffe’s neck and 
his long black tie, bowing to the patrons as they entered. 
Andre and Pierre—the two waiters—lounged with ser- 
viettes over their arms. Andre had the head of a priest. 
Pierre was sallow and flabby, with pale eyes and a 
sensual mouth, The collar of his coat needed brushing. 

Papovsky—the Russian—was the first to arrive, a 
black and hairy man with a brown wart over the right 
eyebrow. He sat down at his table by the door, tucked 
his napkin into his collar, and began to tear at his 
bread. 

Mademoiselle de Brissac came next, all wrinkles, 
blue of nose, her grey shawl over her shoulders, the 
placket hole of her black skirt unfastened, her pocket 
inside out and showing the check lining. 

Monsieur Legrand stalked in, black cap on head, the 
ribbon of the Legion of Honour in his buttonhole, his 
white moustaches fierce as a dragoon’s, his wife sim- 
pering after him, all wriggles and undulations. 

Monsieur Zwick followed, coughing and clearing his 
throat, and looking like a lama. His wife and daughter 
came in whispering and looking mysterious. 

Some of the English appeared. Captain Scanlon 
superlatively neat and precise, and so polite that he 
was ready to agree with everybody; Miss Tucket, who 
painted flowers, and had the air of a lost primrose; 
Mrs. Price, the good woman who bored people; Miss 
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Godbold, fresh of colour and dark of eye, who saw 
everything and to whom life was a blundering comedy. 

Miss Godbold had a little table in a corner. She 
liked to watch people; in fact, she was never tired of 
watching them and smiling over them as one smiles 
over the antics of puppies. Yet she was not a superior 
person, but a woman with a kind heart and no illusions. 
While Andre and Pierre were rushing about with soup 
plates, and Monsieur Decugis was ladling soup out of 
the tureen as though he were ready to weep into it, 
moustaches drooping, eyes exelaiming, “Quel mal- 
heur!» Miss Godbold looked round the room and 
observed the new and the old figures. 

She had nicknames for everybody. 

Papovsky, the Russian, she called “Eupepsky”; 
Mademoiselle de Brissac was the “Sponge-bag”; Cap- 
tain Scanlon “The shadow inside a shirt”; Max Rubin- 
stein passed as “Belshazzar”; Mrs. Price as “The 
woman without a price”; Monsieur Zwick, the catar- 
thal, throat-clearing Zwick, she called “The Spittoon”; 
Miss Tuckett suggested the pale primrose that forsaken 
dies; Monsieur Legrand was the “Burgomaster”; his 
wife, “Wind in the Willows.” Nos. 37, 38 and 39 were 
“The World,” “The Flesh,” and “The Devil,” and to- 
night they were lacking. The two tables where Byron 
Byrne and the Shelldrakes sat were empty. 

Pierre dumped down a plate of soup in front of Miss 
Godbold, and she wondered—as she always wondered— 
how he contrived to live happily with that very black 
thumbnail. 

“After all,” she reflected, “this is a second-class 
hotel, and we are second-class people so far as our 
pockets are concerned. Even Belshazzar would not stay 
here if it did not please him to be Belshazzar in this 
third-rate Babylon. Yes, monsieur, I will have another 
bottle of white wine, if you please.” 

Monsieur Decugis, having shed all his tears into the 
soup, was drooping round the room with the wine list. 
He attended first upon Mr. Rubinstein, and finished 
with Papovsky, who was pawing his beard and looking 
still more hungry. Miss Tucket, leaning slightly to 
one side like a wilting flower, began to talk to Mrs. 
Price at the next table. 


_ “Spaghetti again! Oh, my dear, I found my first 
violet to-day.” 


“How nice! Really, I think they might give 
us——” 
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“Yes, I do wish they would give us fresh flowers 
oftener. I brought the violet home and put it in my 
tooth-glass, and, of course, that wretched girl Olga 
threw it away.” 

“Really, how trying! But, then, you see, she is so 
overworked that she just snatches at things. I hope 
there is going to be some bridge to-night.” 

“Yes, Captain Scanlon warned me that he had a 
friend coming in.” 

“He really is a great asset.” 

“Yes, so unlike that poor Byrne man.” 

Somewhere in the dark passage leading from the 
kitchen to the swing-doors of the salle a manger a pile 
of plates crashed on the tiled floor. A girl giggled and 
uttered a half-smothered scream. Two greasy men, with 
their shirts open and dirty handkerchiefs round their 
necks, pushed their heads out into the passage. Madame 
had caught somebody, and had boxed Andre’s ears, 
Andre who was born to be cuffed. Hence the crash of 
earthenware, and Andre’s red face as he reappeared in 
the salle a4 manger. Madame Decugis followed him, a 
little Napoleon of a woman, who stood and smiled at 
her guests, yet with a smile that dared anyone to 
complain of the food. 
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César, the concierge, was licking stamps. He ap- 
plied them to the flat of his tongue, and then pressed 
them on the envelopes with the pad of his broad thumb. 
He sat at a table in a recess beside the hotel entrance, 
and behind him on the wall hung the keyboard and the 
rack for letters. 

César was an old man, with pendulous nose and the 
flat and injected eyes of a drunkard. Little blue veins 
showed on his nose and cheeks, and his thin hair gave 
the impression that someone had ruled pencil lines 
across his bald head. He yawned a great deal. He was 
a great sycophant, bleary and shameless. His smile was 
the most sinister thing in the hotel, for it suggested to 
you that you had committed a sin, and that César knew 
all about it, but that for the sum of five francs he 
would remain silent. 

César was locking his stamps away in the drawer of 
the table when a girl came down the stairs, and César 
turned his vulture’s head and smiled at her. 

“Mademoiselle is late.” 
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“Ves, Fam late.” 

She did not look at César, and on reaching the foot 
of the stairs she swung quickly into the long passage 
leading to the salle a4 manger. The old man’s gloating 
look pursued her. He saw her pale brown hair hanging 
down her back, and the movement of her white skirt 
above her slim, black-stockinged legs. Some prescient 
instinct moved him, for he faced about, and taking the 
key of No. 37 from its hook on tbe board, he held it in 
the palm of his hand and seemed to meditate upon it. 
That key suggested so many ‘things to César. His 
swollen eyelids slipped down over his shrewd and 
shameless old eyes, and he still continued to smile. 

“Tiens—she ought to put her hair up. And she has 
left her mother upstairs. Number thirty-nine, too, ap- 
pears to prefer his bedroom to his dinner, but I do not 
see him being of any use to number thirty-eight.” 

The telephone bell rang, and César went to attead 
to it. 

“Allo, ’allo! Ah, it is you, Monsieur Rubinstein. 
You will be late in to-night. Yes, yes, I will warn the 
night porter. Certainly, monsieur, certainly.” 

Meanwhile the girl had entered the salle & manger 
and passed to the table under one of the long windows 
where she and her mother sat. Most of the diners 
looked at her, and one or two of the married ones ex- 
changed glances. Andre rushed across with a plate of 
soup. Pierre stood and stared at her with his dissi- 
pated, pale blue eyes. He could not help looking at 
her, and his flabby mouth hung open, till Miss God- 
bold, catching the expression on his face, called to 
him sharply: 

“Pierre, more bread.” 


II 


UMBER 39 faced south and west; being an end 
room it had two windows, one looking towards the 
sea, the other over the hotel garden towards 
the flat yellow and pink backs of a row of high houses. 
Also, the room had two doors, but the door that com- 
municated with No. 38 had a wardrobe placed against it. 

The room was high and narrow, with a large gilt- 
framed mirror over the marble mantelpiece, which the 
occupant of No. 39 used as a shelf, on which he kept 
his pipes, hair brushes, tobacco tins and a number of 
medicine bottles. The bed was in the corner to the right 
of the door; the washing-stand under the west window. 
One frayed Oriental rug of a reddish colour was spread 
in the middle of the polished floor. 

Olga, the femme de chambre, spoke of this room as 
“The room of the medicine bottles.” 

The lights were off, and No. 39 was standing at the 
south window, with the shutters flung back, and his 
hands resting on the window-sill, in shape—with his 
squared shoulders and long figure and narrow head— 
not unlike a medicine bottle. The very motionlessness 
of him suggested tension, not repose. 

Below him and beyond the tufted outlines of the 
palm trees the road ran in a curve. It was quiet for 
the moment, but during the day and well into the night 
it knew no peace from the interminable cars and lorries 
that-rumbled and palpitated and hooted on this great 
southern sunlit highway. The man at the window had 
given half his life to machinery, but he loathed these 
cars, and often he cursed them. There was one lorry 
that thundered and banged past the hotel at one o’clock 
each morning, and Byrne had fallen into the habit of 
listening for it as he lay wakeful in bed. 

Beyond the road lay beauty, a beauty that was part 
man-made, part nature. The coast ran in a great 
rocky curve, immense, mountainous, clasping the moon- 
lit surface of the sea. Lights glimmered along the 
coast like minute spangles on black velvet. Cap St. 
Etienne held a bosomful of these lights, brilliant, cre- 
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pusculent diamonds on a dark web above the sheen of 
the sea. There were lights that moved and blinked and 
came and went, the lights of the cars upon the winding 
road. Nearer still Cap d’Or itself throbbed with a 
yellowish, suffused glow. Voices and an occasional 
laugh rose from the dark road below where the leafless 
plane trees met overhead. 

Byrne was looking at this beauty and trying to de- 
cide whether he would or would not go down and eat 
his dinner. He was aware of the lights as of so many 
incandescent filaments inside glass bulbs, and that was 
part of his trouble. The mountains were chunks of lime- 
stone or sandstone, it did not matter much which. Life 
had been a little too full of the “ologies” and of the 
solemn verbosity of science, and when the modern 
machine fails a man he is apt to spend the rest of him- 
self in a raging effort to tinker and put it right. 

Byrne’s decision was against dinner. There were 
times when he so loathed the Hétel d’Esperance that he 
could not bring himself to face the crowd downstairs. 
He remained at the window for another minute, looking 
down into the deep, soft darkness, out of which the 
spreading tops of the palms rose to the level of the 
windows below him, and letting himself reflect for a 
moment how easy it would be to end this distracting 
experience that we call life. Then, with a sudden out- 
thrusting of the hands, he seized the shutters and closed 
them, and switching on the light, wandered rather aim- 
lessly about the room, 

There were a few books and magazines on the table 
under the mantelpiece, a volume of Brieux’s plays, a 
book on psychology, an engineering journal, a year-old 
magazine. He hesitated by the table, picking up a book 
and putting it back again. He was as unpiqued by 
these books as he had been by the thought of dinner. 
They were stale; he had read them all before; there 
was no more information to be sucked from fhem. But 
he felt the need of fixing his attention upon something, 
and so he sat down in his arm-chair with a copy of 
Reade’s “Martyrdom of Man,” a book that had become 
to him dangerously like a Bible, and not wholly on 
account of its pessimism, but because of a certain entry 
that Byrne had scribbled on the flyleaf. He glanced at 
that entry now. “O, that chap Byrne, a fellow who 
would crumple up and turn yellow if ever he got into 
a tight corner,” 

The scene came back to him with all its vividness, 
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He was standing outside the doorway of the mess hut, 
lighting a cigarette; it was dark and wet and muddy. 
He heard little Banyard’s throaty voice uttering those 
words. He remembered his anger, the flaming of his 
pride, the shock he had felt at hearing a iittle yellow 
egg of a man whom he despised coolly and confidently 
asserting before other men that he—Byrne—would fail 
in a tight corner. He remembered the conflict of his 
impulses and his eventual silence, and he had never 
forgotten. He had carried that sneer in his heart, and 
it was the spur that had helped him over many fences. 

Always he had had to fight. Life had been difficult. 
He had fought his sickness when it had come, and 
though he had conquered it, his victory had seemed a 
Pyrrhic one. He was fighting still, but with the sullen 
spirit of a starved and beleaguered garrison that refuses 
to surrender. He resisted, and the strangest thing of all 
was that those scornful words spoken many years ago 
by a little throaty cad were the words that sustained 
him. He fought life fiercely, silently, with hatred and 
scorn, teeth set, eyes hard and ironical. There did not 
seem to be anything left for him to do, or to love, or to 
enjoy. He was absorbed in himself and in his self’s re- 
sistance, and that was why Mary Godbold, most under- 
standing of women, had called him the devil. 

He hated. He had got into that state when a man 
sees nothing but the blemishes, the uglinesses, chunks 
‘of granite, incandescent wires, greed, dirt, the eternal 
littleness, the seeming baseness of everything. He 
went about with set teeth; he pitied himself and no 
one else. 

And so, while he sat in his chair, turning over the 
familiar pages of the book, he heard a sound from 
the next room. It annoyed him; it jostled his sore self 
against another self that was as unhappy and as dis- 
cordant as his own, and he exclaimed angrily: 

“Damn that woman! Always fidgeting about! 
Why on earth hasn’t she gone down to dinner?” 
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The shutters of No. 38 were closed. The electric 
bulb, hanging unshaded in the middle of the room, 
made all the details look hard and ugly. A black 
evening dress was thrown over the back of a chair, and 
the bed and pillows showed wrinkled depressions where 
the woman had been lying. 

Wrapped in a rose-coloured dressing-gown, she was 
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bending over the basin, washing her face. The wash- 
hand-stand held almost as many bottles as Byron 
Byrne’s mantelpiece. : 

Barbara Shelldrake was using the face-glove with 
angry vigour, and the movements of her arm jerked 
the folds of her dressing-gown. The back of her neck 
betrayed an undefinable and shadowy leanness; also the 
skin of it had a slightly yellowish tinge. Presently she 
threw the glove aside and began to dab her face with 
a soft towel, and when her eyes were visible they had 
a curious expression of defiance and of fear. 

The hard light from above glared down on her, and 
when she had finished drying her. face she. looked up- 
wards at the light with that air of fear and of defiance. 
Her mouth and nostrils expressed self-mockery. She 
nodded her head at the electric globe. Then with a 
quick and half reckless movement she sat herself down 
in the chair in front of her dressing-table and looked 
at her reflection in the glass. 

“Now, my dear, just as you are, forty and not too 
young at that!” 

She made a little grimace at herself, and then sat 
very still, her elbows resting on the dressing-table, her 
eyes merciless and intent. She seemed to be compell- 
ing herself to see certain things, to accept them, and to 
fight the fear with which they inspired her. 

“Same old face,” she thought, “but somehow I don’t 
think I quite realized o 

She had received a shock that day, a blow that a 
man would have thought humorously trivial, but to a 
woman—-and to this particular woman—it had been de- 
solating and fatal. She had felt life giving under her. 
She had come hack in a rage, tempestuous, defiant, yet 
suddenly sick at heart, and had torn off her dress and 
thrown herself on her bed. Fear had pursued her for 
ten years, the dread of growing old, and now the fear 
was a reality. Yet how could she grow old, she of all 
women? She could not afford to grow old. She had 
no philosophy, and nothing but the appetite of the 
woman who lives for and on her looks. She was alone, 
horribly alone, one woman against the world, and she 
knew it. Even the child—the girl whom men looked 
at—had begun to mock her. 

She had got up in a rage and scrubbed her face, 

“Come on, let’s see the whole of the bill.” 

She sat and stared, and the strained eyes stared back 
at her. The lids looked red. Her skin had begun to 
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take on the harsh texture of middle age. Her lips had 
lost their fullness and their bloom, and there were little 
crimping lines at the angles of the mouth. 

“You hag!” she thought, and got up with a storm of 
desolate self-love and stood off a little and looked again, 
patting her straw-coloured hair with lonely fingers. 

But it was the same, if different. That slight peaki 
ness about the chin, the ugly lines in the throat! 

“Oh, damn!” she said, pushing a chair across the 
room; and here No. 39 had damned her in response. He 
lived in a little cell of a room—his self, and so did 
she, and so do most of us. The door was of no use to 
either of them. Each went round and round in the one 
little personal cage, looking out at life through the bars 
with restless and mistrustful eyes, self-absorbed, know- 
ing nothing and caring nothing of what might be 
happening in the adjoining cage. 

Presently Byrne heard her whistling. He cleared 
his throat as a hint to her that he could hear her 
whistling and that it annoyed him, and the sound 
ceased, but not because she had noticed his irritable 
signal. Mrs. Shelldrake was busy again before her 
glass, leaning forward a little, her hands busy with 
rouge stick and powder puff. She had a delicate touch 
in the art of make-believe, and the faded face grew 
dim, while something more vivid took its place. She 
began to climb back out of the pit of depression into 
which she had fallen, for, after all, with a little mani- 
pulation she was still a very good-looking woman. And 
smart—a bit of a devil! She would remain smart so 
long as she had the money. 

Byrne heard her resume her whistling, some fox-trot 
or other which was popular at the moment. 

He cleared his throat more aggressively, and this 
time she heard it and took note of it, and she whistled 
more loudly. 

“That curmudgeon! ” 

Her audacity rose to the challenge. She produced a 
shrill rendering of “Rule, Britannia!” and had the 
satisfaction of hearing a book slapped down upon the 
floor and irritable footsteps going out and along the 
corridor. She laughed; she had begun to feel better. 
She was able to reflect that she could make herself 
very passably attractive for the next ten years, that she 
knew men inside out, and how the wretches were best 
humoured and amused. True, she was short of money, 
and had always been short of money, for how can a 
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woman of the world be smart and keep a daughter on 
an income of three hundred a year? But, money! Why 
worry about money? She had always contrived te get 
it somehow. There were occasions when she had a run 
of luck at the tables, and she did not see the end of 
her adventures. You lengthened your range, that was 
all. She smiled at herself in the glass. That straw- 
coloured hair of hers was very attractive. Fifine’s hair 
would never equal it. é ; 

Oh, bother Fifine! The girl was growing restive at 
being made to play the part-of fifteen when she was 
on the edge of nineteen. ; 

Yes, other people were appreciating the girl’s age. 
Men! Mrs. Shelldrake supposed that she would have to 
do something, and the reflection of her face in the 
mirror became rather sinister and hard. 


3 

Fifine sat alone at her table in the corner and looked 
at no one. Her eyes avoided all the other eyes, save 
perhaps the eyes of Miss Mary Godbold, who had 
smiled at her. And in particular Fifine avoided the 
eyes of Pierre, the pasty-faced waiter who was given to 
ne at her as though she was something he wanted 
Oo eat. 

Monsieur Decugis came across and stood for a 
moment by her table. 

“T trust madame is not unwell?” 

She glanced at his kind and melancholy face. 

“No, only a headache, thank you, monsieur.” 

“Ah—these headaches! I hope you will not inherit 
them, mademoiselle.” 

“T never have a headache.” 

Her face remained quite expressionless, and Miss 
Godbold, who was watching Mrs. Shelldrake’s daughter, 
but without appearing to be doing any such thing, saw 
Monsieur Decugis give a little melancholy shake of the 
head and leave the girl to a plateful of spaghetti. The 
lack of expression on Fifine Shelldrake’s face had be- 
gun to interest Miss Godbold. In her trilogy she had 
christened Fifine “The Flesh,” yet with no brutal in- 
tent, but because the child was so primitively comely 
and gave her the impression of being a beautiful body 
without a soul. Fifine was brown to fair. She had a 
roundish face, a warm and perfect skin, blue eyes with 
a tinge of green in them. Her hair grew beautifully 
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on her broad, low forehead. Her mouth was the most 
arrestive feature, being very rich and full, the upper 
lip bowed, the lower rather big and sensuous and with 
a surface texture that suggested an engraving, for it 
was marked with a number of delicate lines like the 
ribbing on the petal of a flower. Her figure was com- 
pact, graceful and erect. Her bosom was rather full for 
her age, but firm and pleasant under her white knitted 
coat. There were times when her right eye squinted 
slightly, and its elusiveness made her more attractive. 

Miss Godbold remembered that her first impression 
had been one of dislike. 

Later, pity had succeeded to and replaced dislike. 
“You poor, fatal, pretty thing! What will Life do to 
your” 

Pity had implied interest and curiosity. The girl 
was so flame-like and yet so unalive. She movedslowly 
and with a little apathetic dignity of her own. She did 
not talk much. She never showed any vivacity or any 
great interest in anything or anybody. Her blue eyes 
looked out of her glowing face at the world like the 
eyes of one of Rossetti’s women. 

“T believe it is fear,” said Miss Godbold to herself. 
“After all, we are all afraid of something; but that 
child gives me the impression that she does not know 
what she fears. The vague and horrible hungriness of 
life—perhaps ? ” 

Fifine was the last to finish her dinner, for the rest 
of the hotel’s patrons had disappeared singly or by twos 
and threes into the saloon or the lounge with its round 
iron tables painted green and its white basket chairs. 
Fifine would have been left alone with the baked apple 
on her plate, and with Andre and Pierre, who were 
bustling about clearing the tables, had not a man ap- 
peared in the doorway between the lounge and the salle- 
a-manger. He came across to the Shelldrake table. 
He smiled at the girl. 

“Hallo, kid. All alone?” 

Fifine gave him one glance, and then concentrated 
her attention upon her baked apple. 

“Yes; mother has a headache.” 

“The ‘rooms’ were rather stuffy; they always are. 
Doesn’t affect me. Nothing does.” 

He looked it. He was solid and round and thick in 
the neck, with one of those coarse, sallow skins that 
never change their colour. His lips protruded, his 
brown eyes had a glassy brightness. His black hair 
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was wavy even to kinkiness, and his black, butterfly 
moustache looked solid, as though it had been carved 
out of ebony. This man had a heavy, good-natured, 
cynical aplomb. His well-cut dinner-jacket was but- 
toned over a white waistcoat, and the jacket fitted him 
like a glove. Indeed, he had the appearance of one of 
those supremely healthy persons who contrive to make 
life fit them like a well-cut coat., Nothing disturbed 
him; he was never put out of countenance, partly be- 
cause he‘had the sleek soul of_a well-fed cat. His good 
temper was completely cynical. He was oiled against 
all insults, all accusations. He did just what he 
pleased, and did it generously,. knowing, that money 
will buy most people, and that even the exploited 
secretly admire and envy the comfortable cynic who 
exploits them. 

Rubinstein lit a cigarette, and glanced with an air 
of whimsical amusement at the apple that was suffering 
on the girl’s plate. 

“Rather dull for you, kid.” 

His manner towards women was Oriental, playfully 
and tolerantly casual, but behind it was the thick hand 
of the slave-master. 

“Ts it?” said the girl, without looking at him. 

“Well—I should say so.” 

In the lounge someone was observing them, for Miss 
Godbold’s chair was so placed that she could see them 
through the doorway. She had a view of the girl’s 
expressionless face and downward glances, and of the 
man’s shiny black head and broad fat back. 

“Care to come out?” 

The girl had finished the apple, and had now no 
alternative but to look either at the man’s face or at 
her empty plate. She chose the plate. 

“No—I don’t think so, thank you. I have got a 
book.” 

The man smiled. 

“Some nice toshy tale. Much better come and 
dance at the ‘Californie’” 

Miss Godbold had a feeling that Mr. Max Rubin- 
stein was asking Fifine to do something, but the girl 
was spared making any such choice, for her mother 
suddenly appeared in the salle-é-manger, dressed in 
black and wearing a big black hat. 

Rubenstein stood up. There had been one moment 
when he had been observed by Barbara Shelldrake and 
he knew it, but the surface of him was oiled silk, 
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“Hatlo; heard you had a headache. So there is 
some chance for me after ali?” 

Mrs. Shelldrake’s teeth showed between her very 
red lips. 

“T haven’t dined.” 

“That’s soon mended. We can dine at the ‘Cali- 
fornie.’ Why not?” 

“Why not.” 

He threw the end of his cigarette on to Fifine’s 
empty plate. He had not looked at the girl since the 
mother had descended upon them. 

“Just half a minute. I must go to my room to fil] 
up with cigarettes.” 
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César was yawning and reading Le Petit Journal in 
his recess when Mr. Max Rubinstein appeared in the 
passage leading from the salle-a-manger. César got 
up from his chair, and stood there with his round 
shoulders and his bald head, rubbing his hands to- 
gether. Every part of him expressed sycophancy, a 
fawning pleasure in the presence of the great man, 
the Hétel d’Esperance’s No. 1. 

“The night porter has been warned, monsieur.” 

“Thanks, César; I am much obliged to you.” 

Rubinstein, who was always pleasant and polite to 
the people who fawned on him, went up the stairs to 
his room on the first floor. He reappeared a minute or 
two later with a grey overcoat on his arm, and carrying 
his hat. 

César was waiting at the foot of the stairs. 

“Monsieur will wear his coat, yes?” 

César helped Mr. Rubinstein on with his coat, and 
did it with the unction of a servitor robing a priest. 
Mr. Rubinstein’s hand disappeared into a - trousers 
pocket. It emerged, and a crumpled note passed from 
the hand of No. 1 to the hand of the concierge. 

“ Merci bien, monsieur.” 

Rubinstein passed down the corridor, and César 
stood examining the note, his face as crumpled as the 
paper. His smile seemed to spread all over him, for 
the note was one for a hundred francs. 

“Tiens, that is what I call a gentleman! Carries 
them in his pocket—all crumpled up as though they 
were dirty fifty-centime rags! No wonder he gets what 
he wants.” 
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IFINE stood in ‘the lounge, looking for an empty 

chair, but every chair appeared occupied, she idled 

at one of the tables, and- began to turn over the 
pages of an illustrated magazine. She was not in- 
terested in the magazine, nor in the people about her, 
for the magazine showed her pictures of fortunate young 
women who had everything that could make life both 
exciting and pleasant, and the people in the lounge 
were neither exciting nor particularly pleasant. The 
Hétel d’Esperance was one of those shabby refuges to 
which life’s failures gather, friendless people, people 
who are hard up, people with pasts, people who have 
grown old from being too much alone. They sat and 
chatted together, and played cards and read their books 
and papers, and sometimes they bored each other with 
pathetic boastings. 

Each individual had a characteristic note. Made- 
moiselle de Brissac chirped about her “family”; poor 
Captain Scanlon, hiding some unhappy affair behind 
his consenting politeness, spoke softly of “The 
Guards”; Miss Tucket referred to a little picture of 
hers that had been hung in the Academy; Papovsky 
would sometimes growl about his “lost estate”; Mon- 
sieur Legrand had served as a sous-prefet, and what- 
ever his past had been he tried to make it appear 
tremendous by looking fierce. Zwick had struck a 
bankruptcy, and he seemed to be showing a wet scorn 
for everything by his eternal hawking and coughing. 
His poor plain daughter sat and knitted. Mrs. Agnes 
Price, overflowing with purblind kindness, failed to be 
kind because she bored people and did not understand 
them. Mr. Horben, who had held some vague post in 
India, yellow faced and staring with dead eyes through 
tortoiseshell-rimmed spectacles, wearied people with his 
tales of Indian princes, and wearied them still more 
by his eternal cadging. He never had a match or a 
cigarette, and could produce nothing but a hundred- 
franc note with which to postpone the paying of a 
seventy-centime bridge debt. 
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This shabby hotel with its mocking name was also 
a place of fear, and Mary Godbold felt this fear, though 
she could not give each individual fear a name. There 
were people in the lounge who were ready to be touched 
on the shoulder, and to find themselves staring with 
startled eyes at a fear that had become a reality. 

Barbara Shelldrake feared to grow old. 

Scanlon dreaded the appearance of some Acquaint- 
ance who knew of the unfortunate affair that had sent 
him into exile. 

Mademoiselle de Brissac was always imagining the 
death of the cousin who gave her the allowance upon 
which she lived. 

Papovsky dreaded the day when his money might 
come to an end, and his enormous appetite would suffer. 

The Legrands had memories of a certain scandal, 
which was still very much alive in spite of Legrand’s 
fierce moustachios. 

Horben feared illness, because it would cost him 
money, and he was a miser. 

Byron Byrne feared life and the temptation to escape 
from it. 

Fifine’s fear was unconscious, a vague and half- 
bewildered feeling that life could be very horrible and 
very cruel. 

Miss Godbold had no fear, but she felt it in these 
others. They suspected each other; they watched each 
other even when they were chatting and gossiping and 
playing cards. They put on clothes of pretence, and 
smiled smiles that had no mirth behind them. They 
were grotesque, pathetic, futile, but to Miss Godbold 
they remained lovable because she realized how pathetic 
they all were. 

“T have no philosophy to give you,” she would say 
to herself; ““only—laughter and tears.” 

She looked at Fifine idly turning over the pages of 
that magazine in which the fortunate showed them- 
selves to the world with every appearance of happiness. 
What did the girl make of it all? What did she ask 
of life? Pretty frocks, and a good time, and chocolate 
éclairs. Did she ask to live? How few people asked 
that question and asked it with human and inevitable 
rightness! They were always asking to be something 
that they were not. 

Gentle Monsieur Decugis drooped into the lounge 
and observed Fifine at the table. 

“Mademoiselle has no chair!” 
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She gave him a half-smile and looked slightly 
confused. 

“Please do not trouble.” 

Miss Godbold had moved to one of the plush settees 
against the wall, and there was a little space of red 
plush between her and Mr. Horben, who was reading 
the financial page of an English daily paper. 

“There is room here.” 

Fifine took the place beside Miss Mary Godbold, for 
she was drawn towards her without being able to say 
why. Mr. Horben gave her an irritable glare through 
his goggles and decided he would go to bed. He was 
folding up his paper when Captain Scanlon came across. 

“T hope you will make up a°four to-night.” 

“No, thanks; sorry; I feel rather shivery.” 

“Really! I’m sorry. Mrs. Price wants a game.” 

“Get someone else. I think I must have got a chill 
coming back in the tram.” 

Scanlon smiled his self-effacing smile. They all 
knew that Horben made a practice of travelling in the 
open car in order to save a few centimes, and in spite 
of the fact that the momentary economy might entail 
a doctor’s bill. 

“Bad luck. These cold evenings——” 

“Exactly. I’m off to bed.” 

As Horben was leaving the lounge Byrne stalked 
into it, head up, eyes set fiercely, as though he hated 
the whole crowd and dared any of them to speak to 
ur But Scanlon did dare; he wanted his game of 
cards. 

“Excuse me, but would you care to make up a four? ” 

“J don’t play bridge.” 

Scanlon effaced himself, while Byrne went on to the 
door leading into the garden, and, without looking at 
anybody, opened the door and banged it behind him. 

Mademoiselle de Brissac winced. The French people 
exchanged glances. “These English!” 
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Mary Godbold resumed the reading of her book, but 
she was able to overlook the page of the magazine which 
held Fifine Shelldrake’s attention. Scattered over the 
pages were sundry semi-futurist drawings of a young 
person with the head and face of a Dutch doll, who was 
depicted in all sorts of attitudes and situations, imper- 
tinently languishing with very short skirts and much 
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length of leg. “Phyllis in Fairyland.” Phyllis powder- 
ing her face, and also the face of her Pekinese; Phyllis 
getting out of a taxi with a group of youths scrutinizing 
her legs; Phyllis drinking cocktails with an angular 
and inane young man in evening dress; Phyllis sitting 
on the aforesaid young man’s knee; Phyllis at Ascot; 
Phyllis at Dinard; Phyllis at Monte Carlo, always with 
that inane doll’s face and those long slim legs. 

What did Fifine make of it? Was it possible for a 
girl to be persuaded into thinking that life was like the 
page of an illustrated weekly? 

Miss Godbold put down her book. 

“How very warm it gets in here?” she said. 

Fifine had abandoned the adventures of Phyllis, and 
was glancing at the photographs of certain fashionable 
people walking in the Park. “The Honourable Eileen 
Dexter and Mr. Melcado,” “Lady Wattleworth and Sir 
Landon Dane.” 

“Yes, it does,” she agreed, “but if one opens a 
window He 

“People have such a prejudice against open win- 
dows. Who have they been snapshotting in that 
magazine of yours?” 

Fifine passed the magazine to Miss Godbold. 

“Noone I know. Celebrities—I suppose. Are they?” 

“T am afraid I know no more about them than you do.” 

“Do they pay to have their photos put in there?” 

“J don’t think so.” 

“But why? Is it just showing off?” 

“Most of us do that, don’t we? And it’s not much 
use our showing off unless there is someone to watch 
us doing it.” 

“But isn’t it rather dull for the lookers on?” 

“JT think it has to be that way. Most of us are just 
lookers on, so these kind editors and people have to 
give us something to look at.” 

“But it doesn’t seem real. Now, did you ever see 
silly people like the girl and the man in ‘Phyllis in 
Fairyland’?” 

She leant towards Miss Godbold and indicated the 
semi-futurist creatures. 

“They are caricatures, pictures of the silly things 
some of us carry inside our heads.” 

“Oh—I see. But I would rather look at puppies 
and horses.” 

PT aeTee..” 

“JT like ‘Country Life’ and ‘Land and Water.’” 
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“Do you?” said Miss Godbold, growing interested ; 
“real life, animals——” _ 
Review ge eovh £2) have Aqdpg, but, then—as mother 

“Tt is so difficult abroad and in hotels— 

“Yes. Of course, one might have a Pekinese, but I 
prefer real dogs.” 

Ssordo. 1? 

There were two Mary Godbolds; the fresh-coloured, 
talkative, bright-eyed creature whom the hotel knew 
and liked; and the inward “Mary Godbold, the woman 
who listened and sorted out her impressions, who used 
her inward eyes and her inward sense of smell. And 
Fifine Shelldrake was leaving impressions upon this 
sensitive and sympathetic surface. She did not know 
that she was being studied. She was unselfconscious 
as a young animal at play; she seemed extraordinarily 
young and unformed, partly because her mother had 
plotted to keep her so. Puppies! She preferred pup- 
pies to the peregrinations of Phyllis! An attitude that 
seemed to Miss Godbold to be exceedingly wholesome, 
but also excessively dangerous. The girl was a pleasant 
young animal, quite lovable, and extraordinarily natural 
for the child of such a mother. Her very dignity—for 
she had a young dignity of her own—was the unstudied 
dignity of the natural world. But Miss Godbold was 
thinking that this was not a natural world. On the 
contrary, it was a tired, disillusioned, utterly artificial 
world, a world of restless self-assertion where people 
had forgotten how to live in the emptiness of being 
amused, What sort of environment was this for a girl 
with that face and those eyes, a quite wholesome and 
ardent young savage with all sorts of natural yearn- 
ings maturing in her? She loved animals, young 
animals. Miss Godbold could picture her running wild 
on a farm, sunburnt, hair tossed about, coming home 
astride of a cart-horse, or with a puppy cuddled in her 
arms, or stroking the yellow fluff of newly hatched 
chickens. What was Mrs. Shelldrake’s attitude towards 
the girl? A mother who spent all her life gambling 
and dressing up and gadding about with men! It 
seemed to Mary Godbold that this explosive bit of youth 
was the more dangerous because the mother had set 
herself deliberately to delay the kindling of *self-reali- 
zation in Fifine. What would happen when the fire 
broke out? Who would it happen with? Yes, so much 
depended on that. 
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“When I am at home,” she said, setting her trap of 
sympathy, “I live in a London flat.” 

SAY flat 22? 

“T can’t keep a dog there.” 

The girl’s right eye showed its slight squint. 

“Why do you live in a flat?” 

“Tt suits me.” 

“Why not the country, a cottage?” 

“The country is no place for a lonely old woman.” 

“T shouldn’t call you old—you know.” 

“Thank you, my dear. But the country is a place 
for two.” 

“But if you had dogs? We never go to England. 
I was ten when I left England. We wander about a 

S All the. year?” 

“Yes; we go to some Swiss place after this, and then 
to Dieppe or Dinard. Mother likes it.” 

“Your mother likes people—I expect.” 

“T suppose that’s it Oh, here is Captain Scanlon.” 

The shadow man had been flickering around, and 
now he came up and with his neat and apologetic smile 
appealed to Miss Godbold to make up that bridge four. 

“We shall be awfully obliged, yes—really. Mrs. 
Price wants a game, and Horben has gone to bed. Feels 
rather seedy, you know. Yes? Now, that is very 
sporting of you, really. We are going to play in the 
salon; it is quieter there.” 


3 

When Miss Godbold allowed herself to be dragged 
off to the bridge-table, Fifine escaped from the stuffiness 
of the hotel lounge to become No. 37, a girl hanging out 
of a window, with her head in the moonlight, and Cap 
d@Or all aglitter below her in the still southern night. 

No. 37 was a very bare and narrow little room, a 
slate-coloured tank with two slate-coloured doors and a 
window. One of the doors opened into No. 38, but the 
key of it was on Mrs. Shelldrake’s side of the door, she 
being a woman who liked to keep control of a situation. 
Fifine’s shabby old fibre trunk stood against this door, 
for she was not allowed to use the informal entrance to 
her mother’s room. No. 37 was the worst room in the 
hotel, and Madame Decugis used it for people who were 
of no account or? for some titessme client whom she 
wished to discourage, It liad, aot. been papered or 
painted for ten years, and there were stains upon the 
wall. where. irritable and> active, visiters: had - squashed 
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generations of mosquitos and flies. The mirror in the 
yellow wardrobe was cracked down the centre; the jug 
and the basin did not match; the cane seating of the 
chair had begun to wear through. The only pleasant 
objects in the room were a little black French hat lying 
on the chest of drawers, a jade green dressing-jacket 
hanging on the door, and Fifine’s white nightdress laid 
out upon the bed. ; 

Fifine’s thoughts were down among the lights of 
Cap d’Or; the white wall of_the hotel was a cliff on the 
edge of adventure. How fascinating those lights were ! 
She wanted to be down there among them, or wander- 
ing along the path by the ‘sea where*the moonlight 
sifted itself through the olives and pines. Well, and 
why not? The clock in the campanile of the old church 
was striking nine, an hour that was absurdly early 
when people were beginning to dance in the marble- 
floored lounge of the Hétel Californie. 

She left the window and put on her black hat. It 
did not occur to her that it was dull for a girl to go 
out alone, for Fifine had grown accustomed to being 
much alone, and if she had asked for any companion 
she would have asked for a dog. With a little black 
coat over her arm she raced down the stairs, leaving 
the electric light burning in her room, a piece of for- 
getfulness that was very annoying to Madame Decugis. 

César was yawning away the last ten minutes before 
the arrival of the night-porter. He heard those quick 
footsteps on the stairs, footsteps that were like the 
heart-beats of youth, and this old dog’s heart was 
horribly young. His pendulous eyes opened wide at 
those slim black legs with the white knitted skirt 
swinging above them, 

But Fifine had one of the glass doors open and was 
down the steps before César was on his legs. She 
flashed out into the darkness like a white moth, and 
though César pottered after her, he was left pulling his 
nose and smiling at the moon. 

“Mademoiselle goes out late——!” : 

If Fifine had heard the words she had made no 
reply, and César, standing on the bottom step, with his 
bald head poked forward like the head of a tortoise, 
felt envious of the night. 

“Oh, 18-la—tlegs, ‘legs: in ‘blatk ‘stockings! An ad- 
venture, while madame jis .dut.’ Well—after all, the 
kitten is only imitating the cat. Somebody—some fel- 
low will: be- holding" her‘tight. Tke lucky dog! , Those 
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little struggles and kisses! O, mon Dieu, when a girl 
has a mouth like that, does a man ever grow old!” 

Fifine might be very young, but she was old enough 
to know that men had begun to look at her, but as yet 
no boy or man had made her want to look back. She 
had not been attracted by anyone, and Barbara Shell- 
drake had made it her business to keep the girl young, 
for she was afraid of what might happen when life 
should turn her daughter into a full-grown rival. 
“Children date one so damnably.” So Fifine’s adven- 
ture was the adventure of a kitten or of a puppy. She 
went down the Avenue Gambetta, with its rows of 
dark plane trees, still shining like a white moth in the 
glare of the headlights of some passing automobile. 
Cap d’Or might be a little pleasure town with a collar 
of diamonds round its dusky neck, but at this hour its 
streets were empty, save for a few strolling lovers. 
The shops were shut in the Boulevard St. Jean. No- 
body was selling leather goods or antiques or knitted 
coats or perfumes. The white blinds had been drawn in 
the windows of Boucher’s pdtisserze shop. And Fifine 
loitered here for a moment. She had a healthy young 
girl’s love of sweet cakes, cream, chocolate, marzipan, 
she could be quite greedy over macaroons and éclairs, 
and Boucher’s was a sort of paradise. Fifine had not 
outgrown a passion for doughnuts, those genuine dough- 
nuts in which—after getting your mouth and perhaps 
your cheeks dusted with sugar—you bit into a core of 
luscious red jam. Fifine loved Boucher’s. She glanced 
aside at the white blinds, and thought of all the cakes 
that had escaped the old ladies and the young old 
gentlemen of Cap d’Or. What did Monsieur Boucher 
do with the uneaten cakes? Did he and his family sit 
down and devour them, or were they sold off at a 
reduction to the cafés and the hotels? 

Fifine’s right eye was squinting. She was picturing 
herself, with a plate and a little fork, standing in front 
of Monsieur Boucher’s counter and preparing to spear 
certain delicacies. Those jolly little cherry tarts! And 
the meringues. Yes, she would love to “make a pig of 
herself.” The occastons were so rare on which she was 
able to let herself go. One fifty-centime cake—that was 
her usual limit, and her mother did not appear to like 
sugary things. Women of forty or so have to be care- 
ful of their figures. 

“But why should people say you are making a pig of 
yourself when you are doing just what you want todo?? 
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Monsieur Boucher’s suggested that question, and 
Fifine wandered on, innocently at grips with the whole 
social problem in the form of a plateful of pastries. 
Why—if you had a healthy appetite and set out to 
satisfy it—should you be called a pig? What harm 
was there in having a healthy appetite and in wishing 
to satisfy it? Why were the grown-ups always pulling 
you up sharply just when you were enjoying yourself? 
“T like looking at the sea or at a pretty garden,” 
thought Fifine; “they might just as well say, ‘Don’t 
make a pig of yourself with the moon or those flowers.’ ” 
But—why was it? Why were there so many walls and 
locked doors and fences? Why were people always 
trying to repress one? Why couldn’t you romp around 
like a puppy, just enjoying yourself? It all seemed so 
absurd, If you wanted to do a thing, why not do it, 
provided you were not filching somebody else’s cake? 

“Perhaps it’s money,” Fifine reflected, with a glance 
at the moon; “but it always seems wrong to do the 
things you want to do and right and good to do the 
things you dislike. And then—it seems to me that there 
are a lot of people who are always trying to do the 
things they like—and getting tired of liking them. I 
suppose I might get tired of cakes. But if I made up 
my mind only to make a pig of myself once a week 
or when I was really hungry? Yes, that idea ought to 
work all right. I wonder if Miss Godbold likes cakes? 
She looks rather like a nice rich piece of plum cake 
with almonds on the top.” 

Fifine’s walk had no objective. She was free of the 
stuffiness of the Hétel d’Esperance and out in the moon- 
light, a young thing tired of sitting still. She turned to 
the right, along the road past the bandstand, idling 
along under the shadows of the trees in the villa gar- 
dens. A huge white facade loomed up on her left, 
checkered with many lighted windows, the imposing 
front of the Hétel Californie. “Imposing,” was the 
proper word for it, for the Hétel Californie was like a 
great part of modern life—a matter of bluff. And most 
people are bluffed so easily. Largeness, two or three 
impudent-looking boys in buttons, carpeted spacious- 
ness, marble pillars, gilding, and mediocrity is mag- 
netized. The Hétel Californie magnetized Fifine. She 
thought it magnificent, and she was afraid of it. -It 
seemed impossible that it could contain anything not 
rich and splendid and distinguished. It was the dream 
cake of kings, only to be cut with a knife of gold. 
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It was easy to stroll into the hotel gardens, The 
place was so vast and so indifferent that no little 
human thing that crawled was asked any questions. 
Fifine entered between two immense pillars. It was not 
the first time that she had dared to do such a thing. 
She knew that if you crept along the curving terrace 
you would come to the windows of the great lounge 
where people danced, and that it was possible to get a 
glimpse of the dancers through the spaces between 
the blinds. Other people were equally curious. Fifine 
was aware of half a dozen shadowy figures pressing 
close against the windows, common people, shopmen, 
shopgirls, a waiter or two off duty, or some dress-loving 
femme de chambre. One or two of the “outsiders” 
were giggling and making fun of the Olympians with- 
in. It was as though they were watching glorified 
apes amusing themselves in a glorified cage. 

Fifine took one of the windows. She could hear the 
music, and she had command of a slip of the great 
room, her vista opening with the immensely broad neck 
and back of a fat Frenchwoman, and extending thence 
across the black and white chessboard of the floor to a 
row of small tables where people were sitting and 
drinking coffee. A few dancers drifted across Fifine’s line 
of vision.. She noticed a very tall girl with a carmine 
mouth and a dead-white face drooping over the bald 
head of a diminutive partner. But for the moment 
Fifine was not interested in the dancers. She could see 
her mother sitting with Mr. Max Rubinstein at one of 
the little tables opposite her. 

Rubinstein was lighting a cigar. He had a shiny 
well-fed look, and his black moustache spread its hard 
glossiness above his sucking lips. Mrs. Shelldrake was 
smoking a cigarette, and between the puffs of smoke 
she talked rapidly and with an air of smiling restless- 
ness in the direction of Max Rubinstein. Rubinstein 
smoked his cigar, sipped his coffee, stared at the dan- 
cers, and said very little. He had the air of digesting 
his dinner, whereas Barbara Shelldrake appeared 
hungry, as though she had eaten nothing. 

Fifine stood close to the window. 

“ Regardez la chamelle!” said a mocking voice at 
one of the other windows. 

Fifine did not hear it, for a very singular thing 
had happened to her. 

She was looking at her mother as.at a stranger, a 
woman she was seeing for the first time in her life. 
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The figure in the black dress had been taken away 
from all its associated memories and set in a frame by 
itself with a glare of light beating upon it. It was just 
the figure of a woman, a woman with straw-coloured 
hair and restless eyes, who was making a great effort 
to amuse a man. Fifine knew—without knowing how 
she knew—that there was something ugly and undig- 
nified in the woman’s attitude. It repelled her. It 
filled her with a sudden, shrinking bewilderment. The 
glare of light on the figure was so strange that, in 
watching her mother, Fifine realized that Mrs. Shell- 
drake was no longer a young woman and that she was 
unhappy. ae ‘ 

She was conscious of pity, of a pity that was tinged 
with vague shame. 

How was it that she had never seen all this before? 
But what was it that she did see? Something that was 
humiliating, something that made her young flesh 
creep and tingle. 

“O, how horrible of me!” 

She tried to turn away, but the strange, raw fas-- 
cination of it held her. 

Fifine saw her mother’s right foot jigging up and 
down; she kept glancing at the man. There was a 
hungry look on Mrs. Shelldrake’s face; her mother 
wanted to dance. 

But it was obvious that the man did not care whether 
he danced or not. He was happy as a spectator, com- 
placently smoking his cigar and taking stock of the 
women. 

Fifine saw her mother smile and say something to 
Rubinstein. He responded with a lazy, careless glance, 
and went on smoking his cigar. Mrs. Shelldrake sat 
back in her chair with the air of a woman who had 
been snubbed. Her foot ceased to jig. 

But presently it began again. She looked slant- 
wise, half furtively at the man, a restless woman wait- 
ing upon his pleasure. | 

He put his cigar aside. He got up with an air of 
patronizing complaisance; he was conferring a favour. 

They danced. Rubinstein danced well, but Fifine 
realized that her mother danced less well. She stooped 
eneney: and she had lost the lightness, the carriage of 
youth, 


Fifine felt a burning sensation within her, 
She fled. 
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THLE road took Fifine down to the sea, the calm sea 
| and the moonlight. 
“Why does she trouble about that man, that 
beastly man?” 

And then it occurred to Fifine that her mother 
might marry Mr. Max Rubinstein, and that Mr. Rubin- 
stein would be her father. 

She wandered down one of the paths into the gar- 
dens of Cap d’Or, and here the night was soft and kind 
and beautiful, and she saw the dim faces of the flowers. 
They were here in the moonlight, uncoloured now, yet 
familiar, the wallflowers, the stocks, the pansies, the 
red daisies, the flaunting gaillard marigolds. ‘They 
spread a kind of dim lacework under the palms and 
between the flowering shrubs; and below them lay the 
black rocks and the silver-black sheen of the sea. 

Fifine made for a favourite seat of hers under a 
mimosa tree, but here she came upon a couple of lovers, 
and she had not the heart to disturb them. 

She walked on. She reached the little grove of 
pines where the path turned below a white wall and 
began the circuit of the cape, and this path had a lure 
for her. She paused here, hesitating, looking up at 
the balustrade on the top of the white wall and at the 
moonlight splintering through the black branches of 
the pines. Cap d’Or was a bunch of yellow lights be- 
hind her. She did not wish to go back to Cap d’Or 
and the Hétel d’Esperance, at least—not yet, and she 
knew that she would be glad if she were told that she 
would never see the Hétel d’Esperance again. 

She took the path, and a wonderful path it was on 
such a night, winding above the sea, skirting the 
mysterious walls of mysterious gardens. Sometimes it 
lay in the moonlight, sometimes in the shadow of the 
overhanging pines. The whole coast began to unfold 
itself with a soft glitter of lights that stretched for 
miles. The sea made a little prattling, sucking noise 
among the rocks. There was no wind. To the north 
the mountains raised their pale foreheads to the moon. 

And—somehow—Fifine felt strangely comforted. It 
was as though in wandering here she had become one 
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with the sea and the trees and the moon. They were 
so real, so right, and she found herself wondering 
whether her mother had ever ventured along this path 
by moonlight. It seemed so much better than stuffy 
rooms, and corridors that smelt of cooking, better, too, 
than the lounge of the Californie and the reek of Mr. 
Rubinstein’s cigar. Yes, dancing was all right: Fifine 
loved dancing—but then it did depend so much upon 
your partners. Cap d’Or was so full of old and middle- 
aged men, and when Fifine. danced she wanted the 
movements of youth in rhythm with hers. 

Suddenly she paused. She. had come to the place 
where a statue stood on a pillar built into the garden 
wall above. It was the white figure of a naked girl, 
poised as though she were about to throw herself into 
the sea, a delightful figure, joyously, gracefully strong. 
The moon had painted a silver path across the sea, and 
to Fifine it seemed that the girl above wished to plunge 
into the water and to swim along the path—away and 
away—into mysterious distances. 

“T should like to do that,” she said to herself; “I 
wonder where I should get to?” 

On the left of the path there was an outjutting of 
the rock, bounded by a low stone wall. A stunted, flat- 
topped pine grew here, and under the pine someone had 
placed a seat. A man was sitting on the seat, leaning 
forward with his elbows on his knees ana his two fists 
under his chin. He appeared to be looking along the 
path that the moon drew across the sea. 
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Fifine was aware of two things; firstly, that the man 
did not realize that she was there; secondly, that his 
figure was familiar to her. 

His long and rather shapely head and his sharp, 
square shoulders puzzled her for a moment. Then, 
with an inward “Of course!” she put a name to him, 
and also a number. It was Byron Byrne, the No. 37 
of the Hétel d’Esperance. 

She stood at gaze, within five yards of him, and his 
complete innocence embarrassed her, so much so that 
she could not make up her mind either to go on or to 
turn back. She was surprised that he had not heard her 
footsteps. He was absorbed, so absorbed that Fifine 
could feel the tension of his mood. She might have de- 
scribed the man as being tied up within himself, and 
tied up so tightly that he could not move. 
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Fifine stood very still, as absorbed in watching him 
as he was absorbed in himself. She felt that he was 
unhappy, and his imagined unhappiness seemed to in- 
fect her with sudden sadness and to spoil all the beauty 
of the sea and of the moonlit path. And then the 
thought came to her that Byrne had not come here to 
enjoy the beauty of the night, but to be alone with him- 
self in a world of savage loneliness. 

“He would be angry,” she thought, “if he knew that 
I were here ” 

Her glance went to the white figure above, the figure 
of the naked girl, so easy, so inevitable, so full of the 
movement and joy of life, even though it was a figure 
of stone. 

How different was that other figure! It gave her an 
impression of rigidity and of hardness, although it was 
made of flesh and blood. 

“What is the matter with him?” she wondered. 
“They say that he has been ill.” 

It was a mingling of curiosity and pity that made 
Fifine dare to go and sit down on the same seat. She 
had never spoken to Byrne, nor had she ever found him 
looking at her as most men looked at her. Always he 
had appeared far away, fiercely aloof, yet restively con- 
scious of the other humans about him, the worst- 
tempered man in the hotel. But if Fifine thought that 
she was doing a rather courageous thing in daring to 
sit down beside Miss Godbold’s “Devil,” she was made 
to realize that a man may not trouble to turn his head 
in order to see the person who has disturbed him. 

That was how Byrne reacted to the invasion, He 
had come out to be alone and to soak himself in ego- 
tistical loneliness as another man might have soaked 
himself in drink. He got up and walked off without a 
glance at Fifine, though he knew that some girl had 
joined him on the seat, because he had been obliged 
to see her legs and the frill of her skirt. 

Fifine felt very much snubbed. She remained on the 
seat, looking out to sea, and listening to Byrne’s foot- 
steps dying away along the path. 

“He dislikes women,” she reflected; but this was a 
second-hand discovery, for she had heard Mrs. Price 
make the statement to other gossips in the lounge. 

Fifine found Byrne’s hatred of women interesting, 
for there is little doubt that Adam would have im- 
pressed Eve far more signally if he had refused to 


share the apple. 
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“How funny people are,” she reflected. “Now, if I 
had been a dog, I dare say that he would have been 
quite glad to see me. But dogs don’t ask questions. 

She harked back a little to the impulse that had 
prompted her to wander along the path where the sea 
and the pines met in the moonlight.. The mood of half 
an hour ago returned, and by re-feeling her own feel- 
ings she came nearer to deciphering the mood of this 
lone man. ; 

“T came here to be alone. So did he. I was un- 
happy; I am unhappy. He—too—is unhappy, so that 
he could not be bothered.” . 

The moonlight was in her eyes. She.looked very 
serious and absorbed, and her young figure seemed to 
have assumed some of the rigidity of that other figure 
which had shirked life and abandoned one more oppor- 
tuity of living. It was as if Byrne had left his mood 
behind him as a little cloud of soul-stuff invisible in 
the moonlight, 

“JT wonder if anyone is happy?” 

She stroked her right cheek with a pensive first 
finger. 

“Why are people unhappy?” 

And above and behind her the white figure in 
marble, poised in the moonlight, gracefully strong and 
full of an unstudied joyousness, seemed about to leap 
down into the sea. The sculptor had stumbled on a 
secret, an old truth that the moderns have forgotten. 
Into that happy, easy, unselfconscious figure he had put 
life, the life of the skimming bird, and of the wild colt 
galloping with the wind. The figure was happy—even 
though it lived in marble, because the limbs and the 
head and the body of it were happy. It was ready to 
move, to flow, to live, to follow the happy impulse 
without pausing to think whether the impulse was good 
or wise or indiscreet or unconventional. It had 
escaped the curse of clothes, those dreary and cowardly 
garments with which we cover our souls. 


“3 

Byron Byrne walked hard for an hour before he 
returned to the Hétel d’Esperance to engage in his 
nightly battle. Byrne had seen nothing during his 
walk. The automatic part of him had been taking 
exercise, while the man himself had been absorbed in 
his eternal and bitter grievance against life. Had he 
gone for a walk in a railway tunnel he could hardly 
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have seen less of the night and its beauty, a beauty so 
gentle and yet so poignant that it brought to one woman 
a feeling of exultation and of tears. To Byrne the 
moonlight was no more than reflected sunlight, the sea 
—a quantity of water holding certain salts in solution; 
the pines, ordinary members of the great group of 
gymnosperms. If he had observed the figure of the 
marble girl he had observed it as a bit of crystalline 
calcareous stuff hacked into human shape and stuck 
on a wall, 

For Byrne was in that most unhappy condition, a 
state of extreme self-pity. 

He was sore, and all the external trifles of life 
irritated him. People annoyed him, people and their 
noises, trams, motor-cars, the wind, the dust in the 
streets, the stuffiness of the Hétel d’Esperance, his own 
collar stud, his braces, which when adjusted for one 
pair of trousers—were too long or too short for others. 
“Those damned fools of tailors!” He was always call- 
ing people damned fools. He was at war with every- 
body and everything, himself included. He resented 
the life that went on around him, as though he were a 
thinker trying to follow Einstein while a crowd of fools 
chattered like monkeys in a cage. 

Miss Godbold had nicknamed him “The Devil.” 

A year ago he had been packed off to Switzerland 
with a bad patch on one lung. He had had a rather 
nasty hemorrhage, and it had frightened him. 

Six months later the disease had become dormant. 
He had travelled home, expecting feverishly to resume 
his work as a civil engineer, to be told by a kind but 
quite implacable “specialist” that unless he kept out 
of England his chance of living was a poor one. Byrne 
had sat there white and stiff. 

“But what about my work—my career?” 

The doctor had put the plain choice before him. 

“Have you any private means?” 

“O, two or three hundred a year.” 

“Well—my dear fellow, my advice to you is—play 
for safety. If you stay in England—well—there prob- 
ably will be no career. Get away to some warm climate 
and make up your mind to stick there. For instance— 
you might get a job in South Africa.” 

Byrne had taken the doctor’s advice, but he had 
taken it savagely, like a wrong-headed boy. “There 
goes my career! I’ma failure. What does any damned 
thing matter! ” 
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He had gone abroad in that mood, and he had re- 
mained in it, a self-pitying exile, a man who had 
nothing to do and who exulted in the grievance it gave 
him. He had sat down and grumbled with bitter fero- 
city. He had become a creature of cantankerous self- 
suggestion, hating himself and therefore hating every- 
body, absorbed in cursing his “rotten” body, yet never 
giving his body a chance to grow strong with happy 
living. His attitude towards it was that of a spiteful 
old prude, who—never having experienced the perfume 
of life as she may have hoped to experience it—finds 
self-expression in holding her nose. é 

Byrne’s nightly battle was with a brain that refused 
to go to sleep. This sleeplessness had begun about two 
months ago; he had left Nice on account of it, and had 
come to Cap d’Or because Cap d’Or had the reputation 
of being quieter. For three nights he had slept like a 
boy, and then some silly thing had annoyed him and 
had kept him awake. At Nice he had got into the way 
of listening and waiting for any sound that might dis- 
turb him, and this feeling of mistrust had followed him 
to the Hétel d’Esperance. His sick egotism demanded 
utter silence, a silence such as is found at sea or in the 
deeps of a windless wood, a silence that is impossible 
in an hotel or in any place of pleasure. 

But to-night Byrne felt hopeful, for he had tired 
himself, and he had slept fairly well on the previous 
night. He had begun to dread his bad nights. He was 
growing jumpy and suspicious, and when the place did 
happen to be silent he would worry himself with won- 
dering how long the silence would last. His confidence 
had gone. Some fool would be sure to bang a door or 
a damned automobile would come hooting through Cap 
d’Or. There was that infernal lorry which clattered 
and banged as though it carried fifty thousand empty 
milkcans. 

Byrne found the night-porter reading the paper at 
César’s table. The old fellow wore felt slippers, and to 
Byrne there was something comforting in the thought 
of felt slippers. It was a sign of grace. 

“Good night, Jean.” 

“Good night, monsieur.” 

The hotel was beautifully still, and Byrne climbed 
upwards into that stillness in a mood of self-congratu- 
lation, Yes, he was going to sleep. Everyone had gone 
to bed, and the rows of shoes and boots in the corridors 
won his blessing. Thank God, the woman next door to 
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him did not snore, not like that black and hairy beast 
Papovsky who inhabited No. 42 at the far end of the 
corridor. Byrne had been next Papovsky for a night or 
two, and had gone with murder in his heart to Madame 
Decugis and had demanded a room that was as distant 
from the Russian as it was possible for a room to be. 
He noticed that there were shoes outside the doors of 
Nos. 38 and 37. Good! The women were safe in bed. 
They would not come up and bang doors and begin a 
conversation just when a precious drowsiness was steal- 
ing over him. 

Byrne undressed rapidly, the idea at the back of his 
haste being that he would make the most of ‘his blessed 
silence and get to sleep before any noise arrived to 
break it. He glanced at his watch. Ten minutes to 
twelve. He had an hour and a half before that lorry 
might be expected to come banging through on its way 
to Nice. He opened the windows wide, switched off the 
light, and slipped into bed. 
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A delightful drowsiness was smotnering him when 
the door of No. 38 was opened and closed. It was done 
very gently, but the sound snatched Byrne back from 
the softness of sleep, and he sat up—raging. 

“God damn the woman!” 

He could hear movements in the next room, the 
creaking of a board in the floor, the squeaking of the 
wardrobe door, a short and half-suppressed cough. 
Evidently, Mrs. Barbara Shelldrake had been spending 
the evening at Monte Carlo or at one of the hotels, and 
had returned just in time to spoil Byrne’s chances of 
escape into the unconscious. 

He cleared his throat loudly, and it seemed to him 
that the movements in the next room became more 
repressed and cautious, but he could still hear them, 
exasperation having tightened up his ear-drums so that 
they vibrated to the slightest sound. He swore. He lay 
down and pulled the clothes over his head, only to find 
himself listening to the soft disturbances in the next 
room. 

An electric switch clicked. 

“Good; she’s in bed. That ought to settle it.” 


5 
In No. 37 Fifine was sitting up in bed with her hair 
over her shoulders. She was shivering. Her arms 
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embraced her knees and clung to them as though she 
had no one to hold to save herself. 
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The lorry thundered through Cap d’Or at five 
minutes past one. It shook the whole hotel and 
vanished into the distance with mocking clangs and 
crashes and a gulp from a Klaxon hooter, : 

Byrne cursed it. Fifine sat up and shook the hair 
out of her eyes and tried lying on her left side for a 
change, but her ears were still too much wide awake, 
and her thoughts with them. ~ : : 

Byrne lay on his back trying to calm himself with 
the reflection that he had six or seven hours before him. 
True, but they were not to be silent hours. 

An automobile droned in the distance, approached, 
passed, and disappeared westwards. It was the first of 
a series of great night-flying insects. Byrne counted 
ten of them, and spent the time waiting for the next 
one to arrive after the last had passed. His own heart 
beat hard and loud and seemed to shake the bed, while 
the bed itself—instead of being a soft surface of accept- 
ance—became a ridged plain thrusting itself against his 
body. He tried every position and failed to find comfort. 

He listened for the church clock, It struck four, 

“T must sleep,” he thought; “I must.” 

He made himself lie still, rigid as a corpse. He 
summoned up every atom of self-control. He fancied 
that he could hear someone snoring softly in the next 
room, and he had to struggle against his absurd anger. 

Five o'clock. 

Byrne began to feel faintly drowsy. He tried to 

quiet his own breathing, to sneak away and elude the 
devil of wakefulness. He was going to sleep. 
_ Then, somewhere below—a door opened, and a man 
in heavy boots began to splash water about and to get 
busy with a broom. A voice came to life, a harsh voice 
that called “Olga—Olga!” The man with the broom 
began to whistle. Soon afterwards there was the noise 
of crockery being washed, and the clatter of spoons 
and forks, for the kitchen was below Byrne’s room at 
the bottom of a deep area which seemed to collect all 
the sounds and to throw them upwards. Day had 
begun in the Hétel d’Esperance, 

Byrne sat up. 


“T shall have to get out of this hole,” was his 
reflection, 
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HE sun was shining, and at one or the green 
tables in the hotel garden Miss Mary Godbold sat 


writing. But from her many pauses and the way her 
dark brown eyes kept wandering it appeared that Miss 
Godbold found life more compelling than her letter. 
Indeed, it was a pearl of a day, all blue and gold, un- 
vexed by any wind, a day in which the veriest cynic 
could find no flaw. Moreover, the garden of the Hétel 
d’Esperance was happier that the hotel, at least, Miss 
Godbold thought so, for the garden was Monsieur 
Decugis’ province, and when you considered Madame 
Decugis’ love of the hotel you realized that the garden 
was loved in a different way. 

Monsieur Decugis had caused it to be made, and he 
had created it ‘on three different levels by building 
rough stone walls across the slope of the ground and by 
levelling the ground between the walls. On the side 
next the road the garden began as a sunny terrace, with 
tables and chairs set among young orange trees and 
palms, a sunny spot for the people who wished to see 
and to be seen. The terrace was Monsieur Decugis’ 
tribute to Madame and the hotel. On the next level— 
which was reached by a flight of steps—he had allowed 
himself a little more individual licence, a freer hand, 
a more tender touch. Winding paths, circular lawns of 
vivid grass, flowerbeds full of wallflowers, stocks, pan- 
sies and red daisies, roses trained against the wall, a 
seat or two in the shade of a loquat tree and »f a flower- 
ing mimosa. Yes, but all very pice and oerrect, not 
quite the real Monsieur Decugis, but the softly polite 
Monsieur Decugis still in the Napoleonic presence of 
his wife. On the third level he had let himself go; he 
had betrayed the real man who loved a dreamy dis- 
order, an exquisite tangle, a tender playfulness, a 
complete joy in colour and growth. On the lower 
levels the trees and plants did what man pleased; on 
the upper level they did what they pleased themselves, 
while man stood by and exulted and abetted. 

It was just a tangle, but a tangle most subtly con- 
trived. Two or three slim cypresses went spearing up 
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into the blue out of the gloom and the colour. Bou- 
gainvillea and geranium and roses splashed the walls 
with purple and crimson and white and yellow. Wis- 
taria had made a sort of flowering temple of an old fig 
tree. Grass and flowers seemed all tumbled together. 
Blue, red and purple stars shining in a gloom of green 
brought out the wood anemone. Here and there an old 
oil-jar stood tufted with violets and yellow freesias. 
Wallflowers bartered their perfume with the stocks. 
Aloes sent up flame-like flowers. Later, the spikes of 
the eschium would make a wonderful and rich blueness, 
nor was there any sense of dryness here, for water 
trickled, and the very sunlight was moist gold. 

Miss Godbold’s chair and table were on this third 
level where the inwardness of Monsieur Decugis had 
confessed itself in colour. Sometimes in the evening 
before dinner he would spend an hour here pottering 
about, his drooping moustaches looking less melancholy 
and suggestive of some sort of bract or tendril. “Let 
us get away from the little tables and the big ledgers, 
the bells and the baths. Life has a different smell here. 
It is not necessary to bow to the flowers.” To Mary 
Godbold also this third level of dreamy disorder was a 
test-ground, and it amused her to pick out the people 
who would love it and those who would not. Monsieur 
Decugis’ garden divided the hotel world into three 
hierarchies. Mrs. Shelldrake never climbed higher 
than the terrace, where she could sit in the sun, and 
see and be seen. Scanlon and Papovsky gravitated 
to the lower level. Mademoiselle de Brissac set an 
example to the French by sitting sedately midway be- 
tween hell and heaven, where the well-ordered beds and 
the neat gravel paths suggested a nice materialism. 
Miss Tucket was the only other person who loved Mon- 
sieur Decugis’ beauty of disorder. Good Mrs. Price was 
rather worried by it; she always wanted tc weed things 
and to put them straight. Mr. Rubinstein would lounge 
occasionally on the terrace. As for Byron Byrne, he 
never came out into the garden, because he had always 
seen it full of other people, and heaven to him was a 
place where other people were not. 

From her table under the wistaria-covered fig tree 
Mary Godbold had a slanting view of the pinkish-white 
facade of the hotel, with its little green balconies and 
shutters. The hour was ten o’clock; late risers were 
beginning to show themselves after their coffee and 
rolls. Max Rubinstein strolled out on to his balcony 
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in a light blue silk dressing-gown, and surveyed the 
world like an Oriental potentate. Olga, the swarthy 
femme de chambre, appeared above him at a second- 
floor window, and proceeded to dust a red rug without 
troubling to see where the dust went. Miss Godbold 
saw Mr. Rubinstein turn and look up angrily, and Olga, 
realizing his presence and hearing what he said, flicked 
the rug in with a tragic uplift of the arms. Rubinstein 
re-entered his window, and Miss Godbold could picture 
Olga rushing down to apologize. Monsieur Zwick, too, 
had appeared on his balcony in a brown ulster, and was 
going through the process of clearing his throat. Above 
him Miss Godbold observed Mrs. Shelldrake’s daughter 
looking out rather wistfully towards the sea. The shut- 
ters of her mother’s room had not yet been opened. 

Nor had Fifine knocked at the door to ask when 
her mother was getting up. For Fifine was a Fifine 
of divided impulses; she wanted her mother and she 
shrank from her, she was poised between love and Joath- 
ing. She—too—had seen Mr. Rubinstein’s oiled black 
head and his sky-blue gown, and her eyes had hardened. 

Fifine disappeared from the window, and Mary God- 
bold prepared to get on with her letter. 

“What a funny world.” 

She was on the edge of one of her cynical moods, 
for there were occasions when she allowed herself to be 
cynical, realizing that cynicism is an admirable cor- 
rective. And this morning it crept into her letter. 


“There is nothing like an hotel, my dear, for bringing 
out the realities. Just so many pigeon-holes and so 
many people in them, and few of us care a farthing 
about what is happening to the person in the next 
pigeon-hole. Isn’t it a fact? Ninety-nine people out of 
a hundred are absorbed in themselves; they spend their 
lives secreting a hard little shell of self. They send out 
little scratchings and twitterings and call it conver- 
sation. They wake up a bit when some other shell 
bumps roughly against theirs. 

“All our talk about idealism; what is it? I some- 
times think it is just Turkish Delight, sweet tosh. The 
fact is that the genuine plant is horribly rare. It is the 
sort of plant of which the so-called savages know the 
virtues, and make use of it in a practical way without 
being able to patter poetry. But our highly scientific 
moderns! Wez-are so clever. And oh, how tired I am 
of this cleverness. The pose is to know a little about 
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everything, but how restful it is when you are able to 
confess that you know nothing about the real something. 
When you have ceased to prattle about it—but have. 
begun to—feel it. : 
“The only obvious fact to be learnt down here is 
that money is the one thing that matters. I have always 
fought this fact, and I fight it still. We used—in our 
Matthew Arnold days—to speak of the commercialists 
as benighted freaks. It is we who are the freaks. I 
try to reassure myself at times with the fancy that 
Nature is experimenting with us, and that we are the 
beginning of an experiment in another direction. .. .” 


Miss Godbold had got thus far with her letter when 
she heard someone coming up the steps from the second 
level to the third. She remained with her pen poised, 
watching. It had become a matter of interest to her to 
watch some new discoverer of Monsieur Decugis’ heaven. 

Yet, she was surprised. She had not expected to see 
Byrne’s dark head appear above the top step like the 
head of a stormer mounting a breach. He looked thin 
and tired and fierce, a man who carried sleeplessness 
and inward strife wheresoever he went, a man who 
could not get away from self. He came up step by 
step till the whole of him was visible, his high shoulders 
and rather narrrow chest, his long legs in grey flannel 
trousers that were bagged at the knees. He stood and 
stared. He had not seen Miss Godbold, for she was out 
of the man’s picture and half in the shadow. 

She was aware of a sudden something in Bryne’s 
eyes which she took to be surprise. He had never 
climbed so far before, and for one moment he lost him- 
self in the unexpected and softly smiling beauty of 
this half-wild corner. It made a sudden appeal to him 
without his realizing what the appeal was. It got at 
his deeper consciousness beneath the shell of his futile, 
troubled, superficial self. 

Miss Godbold laid down her pen. 
way to a sudden impulse. 

The man came on. He had the half-wondering look 
of the explorer who finds himself in some unexpected 
place, a place of mystery. His eyes wandered over and 
through the beautiful and sweet disorder of it all, and 
then—he saw Miss Godbold. 

His eyes came to a point and hardened, but she did 


not give the irritable self in him time to throw up its 
head and swerve away. 


She was giving 
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“tT don’t know which of us ought to apologize!” 
She smiled at him, full faced and pleasant, wonder- 
.ing whether any of the spirit of humour was left in 
him, whether he could feel those delicate sly touches 
which mean so much. 

“T have never been here before.” 

The words were restive and reserved, but. she con- 
tinued to pull on the gossamer thread. 

“Then—there is still something to discover. There 
always is.” 

He stood, hesitating, as though undecided whether to 
go on or stay. 

“People don’t come up here much?” 

“No. That’s why I like it.” 

“Then—I’m afraid A 

“That you ought to do the apologizing? ” 

“T suppose so.” 

She smiled round at Monsieur Decugis’ heaven. 

“Oh, one doesn’t apologize for this, you know, or 
for the people who come here to stay. Down below you 
never quite get away from the smell of table napkins 
and cooking.” 

“That’s right.” 

She saw a faint smile in his eyes, and she added: 
“Here, one does.” 

But she was surprised when he made a movement 
towards a shabby old cane chair that was none too 
steady on its legs. He was going to sit down. 

“Do you mind if I——?” 

“Not if you have no objection to my going on with 
my letter.” 

“Oh—please do.” 

Miss Godbold went on with her letter, and Byrne— 
after some tentative fumbling—pulled out a pipe and a 
pouch. He hesitated, and she was aware of his hesitation, 

“Please smoke; I like it.” 

“Thank you.” 

They continued there within three yards of each 
other, Miss Godbold writing hard, Byrne smoking and 
looking vaguely puzzled, and neither uttered a word. 
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“ Merci, monsieur. The femme de chambre shock a 
mat on your head! Mon Dieu’ What—I am to give 
a fifty-franc note and tell her not to do it again?” 

Rubinstein’s thick voice made some answer, and 
César came out of the room chuckling and glancing 
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at the packet of letters he had in his hand. He had 
reached the bottom of the stairs when he became aware 
of Fifine descending them, and he stood back with a 
squirm of politeness and let her pass. 

“Good morning, mademoiselle.” 

“Good morning.” 

She did not look at César, for in the mood she was 
in César was the last. person whom Fifine wished to 
meet. Even on good days he made her feel uncomfort- 
able, and on bad days he was like an unpleasant odour. 
She hurried on and out into the garden and across the 
terrace, where Mr. Horben was glancing through the 
financial news after borrowing Captain Scanlon’s match- 
box. Fifine diverged towards the steps, and her climb- 
ing of them was a physical accompaniment to the 
thoughts that kept rising and slipping back inside her 
head. She felt that she had to do something—though 
why she had to do something she did not know, Gather- 
ing within her was the first protest she had made 
against life as she found it, a protest that was inarticu- 
late and bewildered. 

“T—must—put my hair up. Yes—lI’ll begin by put- 
ting up my hair.” 

In the sudden realization of her own loneliness Fifine 
had looked about her for a possible friend. She had 
remembered Miss Godbold, and had rushed off in 
search of her, full of the impulse that was driving her 
to insist upon herself as the mature girl rather than as 
the child. She was in something of a panic mood. She 
felt like a calf, roped down in a market cart, being 
driven along a road which led she knew not whither, 
and her mother was driving the cart, and Fifine had 
come by a sudden and shameful distrust of her mother. 
She felt helpless. She wanted to find herself free of 
the net. Yet, what was the net? She could not define 
or describe it or say exactly how it threatened her, but 
the instinct of her youth sensed danger. 

So, hungry for the comfort of a friend, she came 
upon the unexpected twain sharing a dispassionate 
isolation, the man of seven and thirty and the woman 
of fifty-seven. Fifine was both surprised and annoyed. 
A few hours ago she had been sorry for Byrne, but now 
she—was sorry for herself, and Byrne was in the way. 

She had a baffled look, and Mary Godbold wondered 
why. Who was the superfluous third, herself or Byron 
Byrne? 

“Good morning——” 
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She smiled, and a moment later Mary Godbold knew 
that the girl wanted the woman and not the man. 

“Ves, isn’t it a perfect day. Oh—I wonder if you 
would care to come for a walk?” 

“T should love it.” 

“T—I want to go to Eze, and I have no one to go 
with. But that sounds rude—doesn’t it?” 

“T don’t think so, But Eze is a—stiffish climb.” 

“We can take the tram to Eze station. And I'll 
carry the lunch and your coat. And we needn’t hurry.” 

Her eyes said, “Oh, do come,” and Miss Godbold 
knew that she would have to go to Eze and climb that 
mule path, as she had climbed many paths in her time, 
because her heart was kinder and more understanding 
than the hearts of others. 

“711 come.” 

Fifine’s face lit up. She had not glanced at Byrne; 
she seemed utterly unaware of him. 

“How splendid of you! Shall I go and order a pic- 
nic lunch? The tram passes at twenty to eleven.” 

Miss Godbold gathered up her papers. 

“T’ll go and get ready. Thank you for asking me.” 

So Byrne was left alone in Monsieur Decugis’ 
heaven, smoking his pipe and thinking of nothing in 
particular. An hour ago he had decided to leave the 
Hétel d’Esperance, but for some reason or other he was 
half inclined to postpone his departure. 

“Nice woman—that,” he reflected; “doesn’t make 
you feel that it is your duty to talk to her.” 


3 

Marie hurried along the third-floor corridor, for the 
bell of No. 38 had been ringing continuously for nearly 
half a minute. 

“Ves, madame. What do you want, madame?” 

“T want my coffee. I have rung three times for the 
breakfast waiter.” 

“Tt is nearly ten o’clock, madame. André left your 
coffee outside your door. I expect madame did not 
hear him knock.” 

“J should have heard if he had knocked properly. 
Go down and tell them to send me some fresh coffee.” 

“T will ring for the waiter, madame.” 

“ And—Marie——” 

“Ves, madame?” 

“Have a hot bath ready for me in half an hour. I 
suppose mademoiselle is not in her room?” 
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“T think she is downstairs, madame.” aie 

Marie rushed away, for someone else was ringing, 
and it always seemed to Marie that when one bell 
began to ring all the others were moved to emulation 
like a lot of crowing cocks. She was an anemic woman 
with worried eyes and flat feet, and, like the rest of 
the staff of the Hétel d’Esperance, she spent the day in 
a state of hurry and of turmoil. Being overworked, she 
had become clumsy and noisy, and Byrne—who loathed 
noise—connected Marie with clanking water-cans and 
banging doors and a panting voice that suggested flus- 
ter and distress. She was for ever shouting down the 
stairs for Paul, the walet de chambre. She was always 
out of breath. There were times when her poor tired 
face seemed to be trembling on the edge of rage or of 
tears, but a woman who has a sick husband and a de- 
licate child to keep cannot afford the luxury of rages. 
Marie suppressed herself for the sake of the tips, but 
there were times when she would rush into her little 
“can-shop” and relieve her feelings by making an 
infinite clatter. 

She relieved herself now under the exactions of Mrs. 
Shelldrake. 

“Mon Dieu, what a fright she looks in the morn- 
ing! All lace cap and a face like a starched shirt! 
She does more bell-ringing than anyone else on this 
floor. I wonder what some of the men would think if 
they saw her without her war-paint? André, hallo, 'is 
that you? No. 38 wants her coffee. Yes—I know you 
left it outside her door, but she wants a second lot. 
She says she did not hear you knock, and she has been 
ringing the bell like the devil. What—you are sick 
of her; so am I, but you had better bring that coffee. 
Oh, la-la, these bells! Yes, monsieur, what is the 
matter? They have not brought back your boots. I 
will ask the valet de chambre. Oh, my poor feet!” 

The meekly rebellious André brought Mrs. Shell- 
drake a second edition of her petit dejeuner, thrusting 
the tray at her by way of protest. She ignored his 
sulky air; perhaps she did not notice it. 

“Qpen the shutters, will you, André.” 

André opened them wide. 

“No, not so much as that—half-way—half-way.” 

He gave her a look of suppressed hatred as he went 
out of the room, for Mrs. Shelldrake made use of people 
whose business in life was to be used, and she did it 
unsmilingly as though she were pushing a penny into an 
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automatic machine. André closed the door with great 
gentleness, but his fingers gripped the handle. 

Barbara Shelldrake busied herself with her breakfast 
tray. It was not a dainty tray, for André had slopped 
some of the coffee on to the cloth, and the coffee-pot had 
the appearance of being so hard worked that it had no 
time to be clean. In fact, the coffee-pot was very much 
like André, Pierre, Marie and the rest of them—greasy 
and unwholesome and unwashed and _ overdriven. 
Madame Decugis allowed her visitors two rolls of bread, 
one hard, yellow and shiny, the other in the form of 
a horseshoe and much more crisp and palatable. Five 
little squiggles of butter went with the two rolls and 
three slabs of sugar with the coffee. 

Mrs. Shelldrake poured out her coffee. The milk 
was poor stuff and it had a bluish tinge. 

“Yes, it—is—rather a hole.” 

She discarded the hard, roundish roll with the var- 
nished surface, for this type or roll suggested to her 
that it had seen a good deal of life and had had many 
adventures. It was probable that it had visited many 
bedrooms and been discarded, as Mrs. Shelldrake was 
discarding it. 

“T’m surprised that Max sticks on here. If I had 
his money 2 

She meditated while she buttered the croisson and 
drank her coffee. Her lace cap was awry, and she 
looked very much older in the morning, partly because 
her lips fell in when she was without her teeth. But she 
was not conscious of her appearance. She was con- 
cerned with her own thoughts and her own immediate 
outlook upon life; the future was a sort of jig-saw 
puzzle, and the final picture she had in mind was par- 
ticularly baffling. You may have control of the puzzle 
when it is made of wood, but when the various pieces 
are as much alive and just as selfish as yourself, the 
control becomes problematical. 

In the first place, would it be worth while to marry 
Max Rubinstein for his money? She was not sure, nor 
was she at all sure that Rubinstein had any intention of 
marrying. She thought not. He—too—liked to keep 
control of a situation, to trade in the open market of 
the world, and to know that the only freedom worth 
having is the ability to pay the bill and to close the 
account. He had said a thing to her yesterday which 
had hurt her rather badly, and she had tried to re- 
taliate by proving the strength of her hold upon him. 
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He had begun the evening with an air of casual toler- 
ance, and she had had to work hard to make herself 
more attractive than his cigar and a comfortable chair. 

In the very beginning of the affair he had said to her 
quite frankly: “Of course—you don’t expect me to 
do the bourgeois thing.” She was not so young as she 
had been, and a settled state has its advantages, more 
especially when it carries a legal claim on the hus- 
band’s banking account. 

Besides, she knew how to handle men, or, rather— 
certain kinds of men, and Max Rubinstein was one of 
them. The idea was to discover the particular man’s 
failing, and to play upon it, to sympathize’ with it and 
encourage it. You completed an alliance with the 
man’s beloved sin, and your position became immensely 
strengthened. Rubinstein’s weakness was a fondness 
for drink, not mere vulgar soaking, but a nice self- 
expression in cocktails, wines and liqueurs, and Mrs. 
Shelldrake had learnt to make use of this appetite. She 
encouraged him in it; she shared it; she played the part 
of good comrade, and drank with him, but she drank 
with caution. It was necessary that the woman should 
control the situation without appearing to control it. 

Mrs. Shelldrake was pouring out her second cup of 
coffee when she approached the second complication, 
her daughter. 

Yes, Fifine was a complication. Allowed to blossom 
suddenly, she might prove more than a complication, 
and the day would arrive when men would look at the 
daughter instead of looking at the mother, There might 
be various ways of dealing with the problem, and one 
of them was to continue the suppression of Fifine, to 
keep her with her hair down, inarticulate and unformed. 
Or an attempt might be made to get her married, to let 
the flower ripen suddenly and set its seed. Mrs. Shell- 
drake knew that she preferred the former policy. A girl 
with her hair up told tales of years; a married daughter 
with children put you in danger of being catalogued as 
a first edition. Mrs. Shelldrake thought it better to con- 
solidate her own future before engaging in Fifine’s. 

She finished her coffee, and, hearing a sound of 
movement in No. 37, she assumed that Fifine was the 
maker of the sounds, and called to her: 

“Kiddums—F ee-feene.” 

The sounds ceased abruptly, for Fifine had heard 
the call and had fled, fearing the spoiling of her 
scramble to Eze with Miss Mary Godbold. 
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T was very hot on the path to Eze, but Miss Godbold 

enjoyed the healthy stress of the climb, though she 

did not agree with a lean and strenuous lady who 
overtook them among the pines and olives and who had 
sufficient breath left in her to enjoy a vigorous con- 
versation with the middle-aged man who toiled behind. 

“Whenever I see a hill I’m not happy till I have 
been to the top of it.” 

Miss Godbold smiled and sat down on a rock. 

“Most worthy—but how very uncomfortable! ” 

Fifine, with a solicitous look at her new friend, 
deposited the lunch and Miss Godbold’s coat on the 
rock, and snuggled down on a patch of grass. They 
were in the full sunlight, poised on the grey and tumul- 
tuous flank of the rocky hillside between the blue of 
the sea and the blue of the sky. Fifine could smell the 
pines, and, like the basking life of the moment, they 
smelt good, 

“Sure you are not tired? ” 

“No; just enjoying it.” 

“We are more than half-way up. I don’t think I 
agree with what that woman said. Do you?” 

“That depends, my dear. I think it shows an ex- 
cellent spirit to want to get to the top of everything, 
provided it isn’t done for sake of boasting about it.” 

Fifine hugged her knees and laughed. 

“Yes, can’t you hear her telling everybody about it 
to-night in her hotel?” 

“T can. I’m sure she looked at her watch at the 
bottom of the path, and she will look at it again just 
when she is entering the gateway of Eze. She will 
say: ‘We have done it in forty-three minutes, twenty 
seconds. That’s not bad. The Browns took fifty-two 
minutes yesterday.’ ” 

Fifine’s eyes glimmered. 

“T’ve heard them! But which do you think matters 
most, Miss Godbold, the getting there, or the time you 
take over it, or the way you get there?” — 

Miss Godbold’s brown eyes came to rest on the girl’s 
face. 

“Good for you, poppet!” 
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“Why?” 

“Because you have begun asking yourself the most 
important question. Most people are in such a hurry. 

“Well, what do you think?” r 

-“The way you get there is the thing that matters 
most. Because—sometimes—it means that you don’t get 


there at all.” 

“ Why ? bP) 

“Because maybe you can’t get there by the way you 
have chosen. And perhaps you may not be meant to 
get there. And because it may-be better for you that 
you shouldn’t get there.” 2 

Fifine looked up at the rocks above with a slightly 
puzzled frown. : 

“Then you don’t think the getting there matters?” 

“Oh, yes, it does, but the trying and the way you 
try are more important than getting there. Don’t you 
see that you might get there and yet be a perfect 
beast ?.” 

“Ves, if I wanted a bad thing.” 

“Things are not bad in themselves, Miss Excelsior.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Well, take a common example. What do most 
people scramble up the rocks for? Money. Now, 
money isn’t bad, unless = 

Fifine’s face lit up as though an understanding of 
something had come to her. 

“Oh—I see. You mean—it is partly the thing you 
are after, and partly the way you go after it?” 

“Just so. And I think it is time we followed that 
energetic lady. I caught you looking at the lunch.” 

“Was 1? But I am getting a lovely hunger.” 

“And so am I. A really delightful greed.” 

“TIsn’t it wrong to be greedy?” 

“Being hungry—healthily hungry? Rubbish. Don’t 
you believe it, my dear, Being hungry is being alive.” 

They arose and climbed until great Eze began to 
spy them out from the grey rocks above, Miss Godbold 
marching first, with Fifine and the lunch behind her. 
Their sticks made a rhythmic tapping on the stones. 
The blue sea receded until it seemed as distant as the 
sky. Miss Mary took her time, pausing here and there 
to look up or down, or at some tree clinging to the 
rocks with claw-like roots, and Fifine’s face had grown 
dreamy, and she climbed as in a dream. The soft 
fingers of the sun seemed to stroke her warm young 
skin, and ther face glowed under her broad hat. She 
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had a friend, someone to talk to, someone to tell things 
to, and there were so many things that she wished to 
tell Miss Godbold. She was taken with the older 
woman’s jaunty, smiling wisdom, her bright eyes, and 
her air of breadth and of courage. 

“Listen.” 

Mary Godbold paused; she was out of breath, but 
quite happy about it. 

“A waterfall!” 

“Oh, that’s where the old olive mill is,” said Fifine; 
“and that water used to turn the wheel. We shall come 
to it in a minute.” 

“What a pleasant sound! We may find the ener- 
getic lady there. But, no, nothing would persuade her 
to dally on the narrow path. The summit or nothing.” 

“Shall we dally? Yes, let’s have lunch there. 
There is a sheltered piece of grass beside the ruin.” 

“Great! My dear—I hope the oranges are really 
juicy ones.” 

“You can have mine—if you like,” said Fifine. 

“But—I shouldn’t like! There ought to be two 
apiece.” 

They reached the ruin of the old mill, idle in the 
sunlight where a thread of water splashed down the 
narrow valley, and they spread themselves here on 
Fifine’s patch of grass. The lunch was brought out of 
the bag, and the various surprise packets opened by 
Fifine’s fingers, while Miss Godbold basked and rested 
and felt good, and observed the sensuous figure of the 
girl. Fifine’s eyes seemed a deeper blue. Miss Godbold 
noted the cheapness of her black stockings and that one 
of them had a hole above the heel. The girl’s white 
serge skirt had seen much wear. Her blouse was a 
cheap thing, and so was the scarf over her shoulders. 
Mrs. Shelldrake did not spoil the girl in the matter of 
dress, but Miss Godbold liked Fifine’s clean shabbiness. 
It seemed to suit a girl who had a love for puppies and 
a very healthy passion for sweet cakes and chocolates. 

“Chicken!” said Fifine; “no beastly veal. They 
always give me veal when I go out by myself.” 

She arranged the lunch so that the various packets 
were within easy reach of Mary Godbold, and moreover 
she saw to it that her new friend had the wing of the 
chicken and not the drumstick, a detail which Mary 
Godbold did not fail to observe. Both of them were 
hungry and quite ready for a rest, with Eze waiting for 
them at no great distance and the soft beauty of the day 
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suggesting idleness and meditation. Fifine sat with her 
knees drawn up and her face towards the blueness of 
sea and sky. Mary Godbold rested her back against a 
rough stone wall. Fifine had insisted on her putting 
on her coat. 

The girl had become silent. Certainly she was hun- 
gry, but there was more in her silence than hunger and 
its pleasant satisfactions. Sitting there in the sunlight, 
with her blue eyes turned intently towards the sea and 
her pale brown hair spreading a sheen over her white 
knitted coat, she appeared on the edge of asking a 
question. Her silence was the pause before the final 
ascent, a turning and a gazing backwards before climb- 
ing the last slope of the hill. 

Miss Godbold observed her. She saw more than the 
young animal enjoying its food, for Fifine was thinking 
as well as eating. She would sit for a moment with an 
improvised sandwich held poised, while both her face 
and her body had the stillness of thought. She was 
neither dreaming nor basking in the mere sensuous en- 
joyment of things physical. Miss Godbold saw in Fifine 
that which she had often failed to see, the outlines of 
another body enclosing the mere physical body in a 
softly glowing radiance. 

Fifine picked up an orange and began to peel it, 
putting the pieces carefully aside on a square of paper. 

“Miss Godbold, may I ask you a question? ” 

The woman by the wall became instantly attentive. 

“Twenty—if you like.” 

“Tt is rather a funny question.” 

“Go ahead.” 

“Don’t you think I ought to put my hair up?” 

Mary Godbold gathered an orange. 

“T think that depends,” she said, “on—various 
things.” 

Fifine’s eyes came round to her. 

“T want you to tell me that I ought to.” 

“Which means—that you feel you ought to.” 

“Yes—but——” 

“Isn’t that good enough? If the you in you says 
put it up—well—put it up. By the way, how old are 
your” 

“Eighteen.” 

“Ah,” said Mary Godbold, “I see.” 

_ They agreed to a minute’s mutual silence, and filled 
it with the eating of their oranges. Fifine’s eyes had 
gone back towards that other blueness, while her friend 
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was sketching in the details of a certain life-picture as 
she had begun to see it. 

Then came the inevitable question : 

“How old did you think I was?” 

Miss Godbold paused for a moment before answer- 
ing, for she guessed that she was dealing with a 
problem that included far more than Fifine’s hair. 

“T thought you old enough to put it up.” 

“I’m glad you thought that. One has to make a 
beginning somewhere, hasn’t one?” 

“Yes, always,” said Mary; “that’s life.” 
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They explored Eze, threading the tortuous, winding 
alleys, and finding much of it mysterious and part of it 
rather dirty; and Fifine, pausing in front of a medizval 
doorway which gave into a half-lit, upward passage, 
elected to ask Miss Godbold why a thing should seem 
mysterious when you could not see the end of it. Her 
friend, realizing that the word “mystery” is used much 
too loosely, gave it as her opinion that there was no 
particular mystery in Eze. 

“We always want to be told fairy tales.” 

“Perhaps there are fairies—you know.” 

“T hope so. But I think one could write a very 
accurate description of the so-called mysteries of Eze.” 

“People eating and sleeping and quarrelling and 
getting married and having children and dying.” 

“JT think I’m wrong—after all—Fifine. I would 
rather be a child than an encyclopedia. When you first 
get hold of an encyclopedia you think it is going to tell 
you everything, and after a while you realize that it 
tells you just nothing about the things you want to 
know about. Are we going up to the top?” 

“Of course. Unless you are tired.” 

“Not a bit.” 

Half-way up the path to the ruined castle they fell 
in with the fairies of Eze, a number of very dirty and 
commercially minded children who justified a greed for 
copper coins by thrusting bunches of half-faded violets 
on all comers. Miss Godbold marched through them 
unmoved. : 

“Wait till we come back,” she said to Fifine. 

“Wouldn’t you rather they shouted for pennies and 
didn’t try to fool you with the flowers?” 

“My dear, it is part of the game. The humbug- 
game. We all have to play it—now and then.” 
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“You don’t.” 
“Oh, don’t I! Do you think you would have a 


single friend in the world if you went about telling the 
unvarnished truth? The trouble is that what you think 
the truth may not be the truth to your next-door neigh- 
bour. Sapfristi—but there is no humbug about this 
view | ” : 

On the castle platform they found the strenuous lady 
eating her lunch out of a bag. She looked hot, but 
satisfied. Her companion, wise in his generation, had 
slipped a flask into his pocket before leaving his hotel. 

Miss Godbold smiled, whilé she and Fifine got as 
far away from the climber of hills as it was possible 
for them to get. 

“Oh, isn’t it worth while!” said the girl. 

She glowed; a light breeze stirred her hair; she 
stood close in to Mary Godbold with a little air of warm, 
human enthusiasm. And Mary Godbold was looking at 
the sea and the coast and the hillside without using any 
words about them even to herself. Fine writing and 
fine talking bored her, because they are so inadequate, 
or apt to be pompous and ridiculous, and she always 
felt that fine writing and fine talking were a form of 
showing off. She wanted to say to such people: “For 
God’s sake, get out of the way. I want it—not you.” 

“Yes, music might do it,” she thought, “for music 
is the only art which can be impersonal. It gets you 
beyond self.” 

Fifine had a look in her eyes that seemed to betray 
the discovery of some inexpressible emotion. Miss God- 
bold saw it, and into her heart leapt those words: 
“Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean.” 

“Tsn’t it ridiculous?” said the girl. 

“'What—child ? ” 

“That I should have dragged you all the way up 
here just to ask whether I ought to put my hair up!” 

“J don’t see anything ridiculous in it.” 

“Not—after that?” 

“Tt is just as important and as wonderful as that, 
perhaps a little more so.” 

“How could it be?” 

“Butiit. is.” 
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During the downward climb Fifine became su - 
tively silent, and while they were waiting for the Gap 
d’Or tram she spoke hardly a word. Her young face 
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had lost its glow, for a great day was at an end, or 
rather—the happy part of it was drawing to a close, 
and in a little while she would be fighting her first battle. 

“T have enjoyed it,’ she said, as the tram came in 
sight; “you were a dear to come.” 

“TJ think you were a dear to ask me.” 

Fifine of the tram was a serious Fifine. She sat on 
the side next the sea and looked out of the window, and 
Miss Godbold saw her white teeth biting now and again 
at her lower lip. There was to be a battle, that first 
inevitable struggle between eager youth and set 
maturity, and Miss Godbold felt it coming, and under- 
stood. She could not utter words of comfort and of 
encouragement, for the girl had shown a generous 
loyalty in not speaking of her mother, but Mary God- 
bold knew that she could send Fifine into action cheered 
by a last act of friendliness, so she took her to tea at 
Boucher’s. 

Yet Fifine was in too serious a mood to enjoy Mon- 
sieur Boucher’s delicacies. Life was becoming a solemn 
affair, and not to be lost in a cherry tart or forgotten 
in the biting of a macaroon, Her blue eyes remained 
clouded and overcast, and Miss Godbold saw that she 
was absorbed in the details of her problem. 

Towards the end of tea Fifine brought out a purse 
and examined its contents, and the funds that were 
available proved to be a franc note, a fifty-centime note, 
and two ten-centime pieces. 

“JT wonder how much hairpins cost? ” 

“Oh, not very much—Fifine. Won't you have 
another of those chocolate cakes?” 

“Thanks, awfully—but I couldn’t—really. I have 
had a huge tea.” 

She pocketed her purse, and Miss Godbold saw that 
Fifine was worrying about the cost of those hairpins. 
The paltriness of the problem touched her, for Fifine 
was beginning her fight with none of thé resources 
which are necessary to modern warfare: money, pres- 
tige, cunning. She was like a little naked savage set- 
ting out to defy a power that was armed and dominant. 

Miss Godbold paid the bill, and on leaving Boucher’s 
they strolled up the Boulevard St. Jean and paused out- 
side a shop where hairpins could be bought. 

“TI want you to do me a favour, Fifine. I should 
like to make you a present of your first hairpins,” 

“Would you?” 

Fifine coloured up. 
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“But—you have given me tea——’ ‘ 

“Please,” said Mary Godbold; “I should like to do 
ied 

So Mary Godbold bought Fifine her first weapons, 
and felt herself drawn nearer to the girl in the doing 
of it. In some subtle way she had made herself partly 
responsible, and had become the girl’s ally in her fight 
for freedom, y 

On the way to the hotel they came upon Byron Byrne 
looking through the window of a flower-shop as though 
he had made the discovery that there were such things 
as flowers. See ‘ 

He turned as they passed, smiled, and raised his hat. 

“T hope you have had a good day?” 

“Splendid,” said Mary Godbold. 

Fifine said nothing, and perhaps it was her silence 
that made Byrne glance at her with one of his first 
lapses into self-forgetfulness. 


) 
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Mary Godbold was walking along the corridor to her 
room on the second floor when she heard running foot- 
steps following her. 

“Oh, Miss Godbold——” 

Miss Godbold guessed what the girl was going to 
ask her, 

“Les, my dear.” 

“May I come in and show it you when I have put 
it up?” 

“Of course. I want to be one of the first—to con- 
gratulate you.” 

“You are a dear. And supposing I can’t make it 
go very well, may I come down to you?” 

Her eyes were appealing, for on her way up the 
gaunt staircase of the Hétel d’Esperance Fifine had 
found herself walking side by side with the ghost of 
her own loneliness. She shrank a little from going to 
No. 37. Her mother might be next door to her in 
No. 38, and Fifine did not want to meet her mother 
until the first act of independence had been accom- 
plished. 

“Why not come and do it in my room? You can 
use my glass,” 

Fifine’s face lit up. 

“Td love to. And perhaps you will help?” 

“T will. Come along in—now.” 
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N the lower Corniche road the tram from Monte 

Carlo had climbed past Cap d’Or, and as it fol- 

lowed the curves its seaward windows were black 
with the obscure bulk of the darkening hillsides or all 
yellow with the sunset. The smooth sea was the colour 
of amethyst. On the rocks the yellow spurge flashed 
its golden cups, and where the sunset wlaged the pine 
trees looked on fire. 

Mrs, Shelldrake was on this tram, but “ti was not 
interested in the sunset. Her face had a bad-tempered 
expression. She was poring over a little notebook in 
which were pencilled columns of figures, figures that 
had brought her no luck. She had had an unfortunate 
afternoon. 

Beyond Eze station, where the tram runs beside an 
avenue of plane trees, Mrs. Shelldrake slipped the note- 
book into her vanity bag and began to think of other 
things. It was as though the atmosphere of the gam- 
bling rooms still hung about her, and she—one of life’s 
confirmed gamblers—carried the vexation of her losses 
into the so-called affairs of the heart. Her bad luck 
tantalized her. She wanted to go on playing out of 
sheer cussedness, to bring off a coup merely for the sake 
of feeling herself the winner. Like a cheeky child, she 
had a desire to put out her tongue at life. 

Just where the road began to curve a big automobile 
swept past the tram, with two fur-clad women leaning 
back in it. They looked serenely vulgar, and vulgarly 
serene. The colour of this car was a rich cerise, and the 
heavy white faces of the two women made Mrs. Shell- 
drake think of two splodges of cream. 

Rich beasts! Yes—but she knew that her own desire 
was to be a rich beast. She loved power, arrogant 
power, and somehow she had never possessed it. There 
had been times when it had seemed within hes grasp, 
and then—it had eluded her. 

“Tf I marry Max—I can have a car like that. No 
dirty trams. Everybody wants the other people to ride 
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in trams. Socialism—and all that tosh—just sour 
grapes.” 

Yes, she was getting to an age that loathed adven- 
ture and the contrivings of the semi-adventuress. In 
the old days she had been amused by them; now she 
craved for a comfortable and scornful security. 

“T think I can manage it—but I wish the girl were 
away at school—or something. Max hates kids, and I 
don’t blame him.” — 


~ 
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César had to explain to Mrs. Shelldrake that the lift 
was out of order and that she would be compelled to 
walk upstairs. His smile was more collusive than 
usual, for when a gentleman gives you a hundred-franc 
note you are justified in enjoying a few extra little nips 
and life becomes a smirking conspiracy. 

Mrs. Shelldrake was peeved. 

“This lift never is in order.” 

César, poking his vulture’s head closer to her than 
usual, grinned like the sly but familiar sycophant. 

“Ves, madame, it is very annoying for the people on 
the third floor, but if some of the visitors on the first 
floor would complain to Madame Decugis——” 

She was aware of his breath, and of all that lay 
behind his breath, for César was under no illusion as 
to the nature of the power that ruled both the world 
and the Hétel d’Esperance. 

“Now—if Mr. Rubinstein would complain—some- 
thing would happen. People listen when such a man 
as Mr. Rubinstein complains.” 

That was what his shrewd and bleary eyes hinted 
to Mrs. Shelldrake, for César was a realist, and it was 
obvious to him that the people who lived on the third 
floor. were of much less importance than the people 
who lived on the first. You could not get away from 
the fact. In its sentimental movements the world 
might deny it, but César—citizen of a Republic—knew 
how much the denial was worth. 

Mrs. Shelldrake approached the stairs. 

“IT think that someone will make a complaint—~” 

César spread his hands. 

“Madame knows the right person,” he seemed to 
say; “the patron who runs up the largest bill will 
receive the most attention.” 

Mrs. Shelldrake ascended. The incident of the 
asconseur had put.her in a still more equivocal tem- 
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per. She disliked Madame Decugis and all Madame 
Decugis’ pug-faced and solid assurance, she would have 
loved to have put her foot upon it and upon all that 
it represented; it would have pleased her to have 
walked into the office with the knowledge that any 
complaint she might utter would make itself felt in 
Madame Decugis’ heart—which was her cash-box. 

“T’ll get Max to put the wind up that old ruffian.” 

Mrs. Shelldrake had reached the turn below the 
second landing when someone swung quickly round the 
corner and came lightly down the stairs, a girl with 
an animated face and adventurous eyes. And Fifine, 
the new Fifine, was suddenly revealed. She paused 
there, looking down at the woman who looked up at 
her, and into the eyes of both leapt the awareness of 
the inevitable conflict. 

“Good heavens, what have you done to your hair?” 

Fifine had known that her mother would ask that 
question, but she had not been able to decide what the 
tone of her mother’s voice would be when she asked it. 
But she knew now. It was to be anger and authority, 
instant and unrestrained, without any attempt at per- 
suasion; yet, had Mrs. Shelldrake shown a little under- 
standing kindness, it is possible that the rebellious hair 
might have come tumbling down. 

“T have put it up.” 

“T think I am capable of observing that. It looks 
like a bird’s nest.” 

Fifine had gone pale at the moment of meeting, but 
now she was flushed with the rising tide of her youth. 
She knew that withered look on her mother’s face, the 
crimping of the mouth, the hardness of the eyes, the 
high temper of a self-willed authority before which she 
had never failed to bow. 

“T expect it does look rather untidy. I’m new to 
it, you know.” 

Mrs. Shelldrake was leaning against the rail. The 
pupils of her eyes were points of hard brightness, for 
suddenly she had found herself confronted—not by a 
restive child—but by a young woman who seemed to 
have bloomed into astonishing attractiveness. There 
was no manner of doubt about it. The girl had a most 
shapely head, and Miss Godbold—in the struggles with 
that untamed hair—had evolved more by luck than by 
skill a wavy gold-brown coronet. The dressed hair 
gave a new grace to the girl’s forehead and added a 
shadowy something to ber eyes. And she was flushed, 
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émotionné, vividly self-conscious. The woman in Mrs. 
Shelldrake knew that this Fifine was making her look 
dusty and tarnished. ; 

Her eyes narrowed. She drawled: | 

“Yes, that’s all right for a private view. When—it 
—does go up, we’ll have it done properly.” 

She made a movement upwards, expecting to sweep 
Fifine with her, but before she realized it the clash of 
the crisis was upon her. 

“Mother—I’m eighteen.” ~ 

“Nonsense. Why look a fright before——” 

“T’m going down.” ; 

Fifine was on the side next the wall, and three swift, 
downward, gliding strides brought her level with her 
mother. 

“No, my dear, you’re not 2 

Team,” 

And then, for a woman of the world, Mrs, Shell- 
drake committed a fatal blunder. She put out a hand 
and got hold of the girl’s wrist. 

“Oh, no, my dear! I expect to be consulted about 
these things.” 

“Mother—don’t—— ! ” 

She was angry, but her eyes still held back and 
appealed. 

“I’m eighteen. It isn’t fair, Let me go.” 

Her arm was tense with resistance. 

“T must go down, really. Please——” 

Mrs. Shelldrake’s eyes flared. 

“You little fool! Come along 3 

Her human hold was broken, even as her physical 
dominance was to be broken, for Fifine twisted free 
and with a face of shame and anger ran down the stairs. 

“Oh—why did you-——!” 

Her mother, looking stark and shocked, stood lean- 
ing against the rail, for she had made two discoveries : 
that Fifine could resist and that the arm of the girl 
was stronger than the grip of the woman. 

“You little beast!” she said. 

But at this moment a door opened and footsteps 
sounded in the corridor, and No. 38 went on her way 
upwards, while No. 37 scudded down to her new world. 
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Bee was bending over his soup-plate when Fifine 
entered the salle-a-manger. 

He did not see her enter the room, nor had it 
been a matterof any interest to him whether the girl was 
present or absent, and he would not have noticed her 
on this particular evening had he not become aware of 
a certain air of attentiveness in some of the humans 
about him. Pierre came to remove Byrne’s soup-plate, 
and in a moment of unexplainable aberration collided 
with Monsieur Zwick, who was moving towards his 
own table. 

“Pardon, monsieur.” 

Pierre looked as though he had been shaken out of 
a dream, and Monsieur Zwick, with fierce clearings of 
the throat, joined his wife and daughter at their table. 
The two Zwick women had their heads together, and 
since they were directly in front of Byrne, he could 
not help being aware of their pantomimic movements. 
Monsieur Zwick became involved in the phenomenon 
that interested his women. He half-turned in his chair 
as he unfolded his serviette, and stared across the room 
in the direction of one of the tables set against the 
opposite wall. 

Byrne’s eyes crossed the room. He saw various 
familiar figures, and one that was both familiar and 
strange, the figure of a girl whose brown-gold head was 
bent somewhat self-consciously over her soup-plate. 
The nape of her neck showed very white, and for some 
seconds Byrne watched her without recognizing the old 
Fifine in the new one. 

Madame Zwick nodded at her husband. 

“It was about time.” 

Monsieur Zwick cleared his throat and fell noisily 
upon his soup. 

To Byrne it was quite an astonishing thing that the 
putting up of a girl’s hair should create so much in- 
terest among people who—as a rule—showed no very 
great interest in each other. Before Fifine had finished 
the soup the whole room had discovered the fact that 
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she had ceased to be a child and had become a woman. 
Monsieur Decugis walked up to her table, see 4 
gentle and melancholy smile. He bowed an ae 
that Fifine had enjoyed her expedition, but he made 
no reference to her hair. Miss Godbold had ordered 
a half-bottle of Beaune, and when it arrived she spoke 
a few words to Monsieur Decugis, and it was Monsieur 
Decugis who carried a glass of Miss Gedbold’s wine to 
Fifine’s table. ie Vapobr or: : Z 

“Mademoiselle Godbold’s felicitations, ma mselle. 

Fifine turned a flushed face to her friend. They 
raised their glasses and drank to each other. 

Mr. Rubinstein happened to arrive at.this moment, 
and had his first glimpse of Fifine the woman, brightly 
coloured, vividly self-conscious, with a glass of red 
wine in her hand. He stared, and then seemed im- 
pelled towards her table. His face had a shine upon 
it, the smile of the suddenly pleased male. 

“Hallo! Felicitations.” 

He rested his fat white hands on the table. 

“Does mother know? ” 

Fifine’s eyes fell, and her mouth became pathetic. 

“OY esi? 

Mr. Rubinstein saw and understood. He was as 
wise about women as he was about wine. So there had 
been a row, and the rebel daughter and the imperious 
mother had reached the cross-roads. 

“TI say—it suits you, kid. Look here, we must 
celebrate. I suppose madame is coming down?” 

“T suppose so,” said Fifine, with eyes still lowered. 

“We must have a bottle of fiz.” 

His eyes were exploring her with sophisticated ad- 
miration, and Byrne—who was watching them both—so 
far forgot himself as to become humanly involved in 
the affair. It annoyed him to see that oiled fellow 
leaning over the table and smirking above Fifine’s 
lowered head. 

_ Pierre placed a fish cutlet within the gaze of the 
girl’s eyes, and managed to brush rather rudely against 
Mr. Rubinstein’s shoulder, Rubinstein, ignored it. He 
was looking at the girl. 

_“A bottle of fiz, kid. Do ~ou know—there is some- 
thing of the colour of cham,agne in your hair.” 

Fifine’s eyes remained hidden. She gave a little 
twitch of the shoulders, a movement that suggested an 
instinctive shudder, and began to eat her fish with 
ierky movements of fish-knife and fork. 
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“Miss Godbold has given me a glass of wine, thank 
ou.” 
Suddenly Fifine appeared to feel the glance of some 
other pair of eyes. She raised her head quickly and 
saw her mother coming towards them. Her mother’s 
face shocked her, for Mrs. Shelldrake was smiling a 
little constrained smile, but her eyes had a hard glare 
in them. 

Mr. Rubinstein took his hands off the table and 
patted his moustache. Mrs. Shelldrake sat down. She 
drawled: . 

“Well—what do you think of it?” 

“Dear lady—I think it justifies a bottle of cham- 


pagne.” 


2 


Byrne felt restless. 

He walked out into the lounge, carrying with him a 
passing glimpse of the Shelldrake table, with Rubin- 
stein leaning forward, bottle in hand, and filling 
Fifine’s wineglass. Mrs. Shelldrake was laughing and 
talking with forced animation. The girl looked shy 
and unhappy. 

Byrne glanced round the lounge, his sensitive nos- 
trils expressing displeasure, for the lounge of the Hétel 
@Esperance smelt of a hundred stuffy yesterdays, of 
tobacco smoke and chauffage and a suggestion of gar- 
lic. It had a stale, human smell. It was shabby and 
triste and anonymous, a place full of chairs and tables, 
and flies, and passé magazines and papers. 

“Tt reeks of ennui,” he thought, “and of unhap- 
piness.” 

The usual groups were collecting: Mademoiselle de 
Brissac and the Legrands; Miss Tucket and Mr. Price; 
Scanlon and his cigar; Horben with his yellow face and 
his “yellow” journal. Zwick and his daughter were 
going through their post-prandial exercises. Some of 
the passing shadows had departed and new ones had 
arrived. x 

Byrne looked for Miss Godbold, but she was not 
there, and after dallying with one or two magazines, 
he strolled out through the door that led on to the 
terrace. 

“Why do people come to such a place?” he 
wondered. 

Leaning on the balustrade he answered his own 
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question. People came to the Hotel d’Esperance be- 
cause they were hard up, or lonely, or because they had 
nowhere to go and nothing particular to do. They were 
homeless people, plants without roots, drifters, triflers, 
shadows, people waiting to die. And yet how like life 
it was, a makeshift, a study in relativity, a sort of 
absurd dream which was finished almost before you 
realized that you had been dreaming. 

A car went by below, a big car with streaming 
headlights, and Byrne sneered, and then sneered at his 
own sneer. 

“We all scoff at the rich because—sneaks that we 
are—we don’t like to confess that we envy them.” 

The silver edge of the moon looked at him over a 
black roof. He observed it. He waited for the whole 
shining disc to swim into the blue-black sky, and medi- 
tatively he filled a pipe and lit it. 

“What a mess life is! And yet—there ought to be 
an art of living. What the hell is the use of living 
unless you enjoy it, yes, as a dog enjoys it? Does any- 
body enjoy it? I suppose some of the very healthy or 
the very stupid people do, the blatant elementals.” 

He blew smoke. 

“But why blatant? One’s instincts need not be 
blatant, and after all—the new wise men tell us that 
life is nine-tenths instinct, with a little spot of conscious 
intelligence bouncing about like a pea in a pan. Good 
Lord, how refreshing it would be to give up think- 
ing. To get into the big stream of things and just 
float and feel.” 

Another car went by. “They are like confounded 
blue-bottles,” he reflected, as he withdrew and climbed 
the steps to Monsieur Decugis’ level of the conventions. 
He sat on a seat here for a while, only to find his rest- 
lessness pushing him higher, and persuading him to 
that third level where a man had done what he liked 
and not what he had had to do. The moonlight fell 
upon the dusky tangle, silver upon a smother of living 
darkness, and through it threaded a trickle of falline 
water, 5 

Byrne drew a deep breath. 

Fin rite is good !-” 

_ And instantly, with the unhappy and analytical fus- 
Saget i modern, he was asking himself why it 

He sat down under the wistaria-covered fi tree an 

pondered the matter, and he was still pagina’ : 
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when someone came up the steps and walked slowly 
towards his canopy of shadows. Byrne remained 
motionless. He had flattered himself that he would be 
left alone here, but the intruder seemed to be of the 
same mind as himself. 

Byrne moved his chair. The figure paused, hesi- 
tated, and then turned as though to look at the moon. 
Her height and her carriage made her easily recog- 
nizable, and Byrne realized that he had cheated Miss 
Godbold of her solitude. 

He stood up and came out into the moonlight. 

“T’m afraid I have taken your corner.” 

She answered him in her deep and rather pleasant 
voice, and without turning her head. 

“Oh—not at all. This place belongs to anyone who 
feels drawn to it. So few people ever are.” 

He found himself provoking a conversation. 

“They prefer the lounge, and stuffiness.” 

“Don’t be hard on them—for that.” 

“Did I sound hard?” 

“A little. After all—aren’t the people who miss 
things the people to be pitied?” 

His retort was to fetch a chair from under the 
tree and to stand holding it tentatively. 

“Won’t you sit down? Where shall I put it?” 

“Oh, thank you; here—in the moonlight.” 

She sat down with an air of complete contentment, 
and Byrne went for a second chair and placed it within 
a yard of hers. 

“Do you mind my smoking, or will it remind you 
of the lounge?” 

“Do smoke. I suppose you have not got a cigar- 
ettee, 

“Yes—but I have. Do you mind a Virginia?” 

“No. Thanks so much,” 

She took one from his case, and he struck a match 
and held it for her. 

“Thank you. I’m rather glad that you have dis- 
covered this place. I always want people to discover 
at,” 

He threw the match away. 

“Perhaps you can tell me why something has been 
puzzling me?” 

“What was that?” 

“Why this funny old tangle should feel so good?” 

He was leaning forward with his elbows on his 
knees, his right hand holding the bowl of his pipe, and 
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Mary Godbold could see his. profile in the moonlight, 
a profile irritable and sensitive, and confronting some 
eternal question. He was the child of the twentieth 
century, particularly of the period of unrest and dis- 
illusionment which had followed the huge melodrama 
of the War. He could not let his flower alone; he 
needs must pull it to pieces. 

“So you do find it good?” 

eS. 2 

“Well—why not leave it at that?” 

He sat considering the unexpectedness of her an- 
swer, and the attitude towards life that it suggested. 

“You mean—one should not.ask questions?” 

“Not at all. But if a thing satisfies you and makes 
you feel good, why not accept the feeling?” 

“Blind acceptance!” 

He fancied that she smiled. 

“Well, don’t we accept things? You may go pok- 
ing at life like a small boy poking about with a stick 
in a pond. You discover certain things and you have 
to accept them. Has anyone explained life? Does it 
need explaining? Do we say to the road that takes 
us somewhere: ‘What are you a road for—and what 
is a road?’ ” 

“Yes—but we have a right to ask where we are 
going?” 

“What right? We moderns are full of the rights 
of this and the rights of that. The right to live, the 
right to do just so much work or no work. We have 
no real right to any of these things. We are just like 
a lot of disgruntled, suspicious and rather ignorant 
working men. We treat life as though it were a bit 
of machinery, or a parish council, or a Blue-book. We 
want to control it completely, to pull it to pieces and 
put it together again in a way we think will suit 
use 

“But we do,” he said half sulkily, “we do. I was 
an engineer °? 

“Quite. But you asked me to explain why this bit 
of wild garden made you feel good. Well, isn’t it 
rather like one’s digestion or one’s sleep, smooth and 
inevitable and good—so long as one does not worry 
it or worry about it. Some things are meant. They 
were and are, before metaphysics were even thought of. 
When I have enjoyed a meal, I don’t sit down and 
wonder why. I enjoyed it and how on earth I can 
manage to digest it.” 
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Byrne remained silent for a moment. His self- 
centredness had made him prone to attach too personal 
a significance to such a discussion, and his egotism was 
ever ready to imagine itself attacked and to resent the 
attack. 

“Ves—I see your point. But does it hold good 
when the body breaks down?” : 

She felt his sick man’s peevishness. 

“Yes, that must make a difference, but aren’t you 
rather lucky to be able to be here?” 

Lucky 22 

He glanced at her sharply. 

“When one’s career is smashed—and all that!” 

“JT know. But after all—you do get the sunshine, 
and there are thousands of people who don’t.” 

“That’s the rather obvious way to look at it, the 
Mark Tapley idea——” 

“Tt isn’t quite so obvious as that,” she said, re- 
alizing that his egotism was angry with her and stand- 
ing testily upon its dignity; “I don’t want to be taken 
for a prig. That is why IJ find this funny old tangle 
so good and so refreshing.” 

His pipe had gone out—and when he struck a match 
the flame showed her his stiff and half-offended face. 

“Oh—I see. It is the impersonality of the place. 
Is that what you mean?” 

“T think so. It makes me feel that I am stepping 
out of myself. It is so rare and so refreshing to get 
out of one’s self.” 


3 

Olga, the femme de chambre, came running down 
the stairs just when César was locking up his desk. 
Olga was a great gossip, a plump, good-natured, black- 
eyed creature, with a skin the colour of milk; and her 
natural inclination was to stop and chatter to anyone 
on anything that happened to be in her irresponsible 
head. César smiled at her as he smiled at all women 
who were below the age of fifty. 

“Bon soir, Monsieur César, have you seen it? The 
young lady’s head—I mean.” 

Yes, César had seen it. He grinned; he glanced 
along the corridor and up the stairs before allowing 
himself to wink at Olga. 

“Tiens, in the old days when the hair went up— 
the petticoats came down—but now—— !” 
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“Well,” said Olga, “why shouldn’t a woman show 
her ankles?” : 

“J have nothing to say against yours, my dear. I 
suppose she will be charged more 

But very neatly he broke off the sentence, pocketed 
his keys, picked up his peaked cap with the “Hétel 
d’Esperance” embroidered in gold upon the front of it, 
‘and stared meaningly down the corridor, Olga under- 
stood the look. It meant that Madame Decugis was on 
the horizon. 

“So you will have no stamps till to-morrow?” 

“T have plenty in my other pocket-book. If madame 
will send her letters down, I will see that they are 
posted.” 

““T will go and tell her that.” 

Olga retreated up the stairs, and when Madame 
Decugis reached the end of the corridor, César had put 
on his cap and was examining the keyboard. Madame 
Decugis was a little woman who liked to see every- 
body busy about something, and if she caught an em- 
ployee doing nothing, her impulse was to find him 
something to do. 

“No keys missing, César?” 

César turned as though she had surprised him in 
an act of virtue. 

“No, madame. But No. 23 nearly went off with 
hers this morning. People are so forgetful. I think 
one might put up a notice about it.” 

But madame did not approve of too many notices. 

“After all—-if they forget and have to return the 
keys, it is they who pay the postage.” 

“That is so, madame,” said César, with a look that 
was meant to suggest to her that there was no other 
woman in all the world who was quite so wise as 
she was. 


4 


Pierre brought three black coffees into the lounge 
and placed the tray on the round table in the corner 
where Max Rubinstein, Mrs. Shelldrake and Fifine 
were sitting. Mr. Rubinstein’s cigarette-case was lying 
open upon the table, and Mrs. Shelldrake extracted a 
cigarette from it. Rubinstein lit a cigar. 

He glanced across at Fifine. 

_ “What about Miss Shelldrake?” The first coiffure 
implies the first cigarette.” 
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Fifine stirred her coffee and avoided Mr. Rubin- 
stein’s glassy brown eyes. 

“She can please herself,” said the mother. “I sup- 
pose I’m ceasing to be responsible.” 

“Have one, kiddums? ” 

“T would rather not,” said the girl, still stirring her 
coffee. 

Rubinstein gave her an observant look, and then 
began to talk to the mother. The situation intrigued 
him, for he had a fairly shrewd understanding of it 
and of all that it suggested, but he did not understand 
it as thoroughly as did the woman to whom he was 
talking. He was watching two people, while she was 
aware of three, and her stake in the game was greater 
than his was. 

“What about the ‘ Californie’?” he asked, after ten 
minutes’ by-play; “a sort of official debut, you 
know.” 

His eyes glanced momentarily at Fifine. 

“Care to go?” said the mother, with a hinting look 
at the girl’s dress. 

“T think not. I’m tired.” 

“Tired—at your age!” 

“T have been to Eze. I’d much rather go to bed.” 

Rubinstein laughed. 

“That’s frank of you, anyway. Well, let’s sit here 
and chatter in the old monkey cage. What about a 
little more liqueur, babs?” 

“JT would rather have a cocktail.” 

“Right-o! I'll get old Decugis to mix one of my 
specials. Have one, kiddums?” 

“No, thank you,” said Fifine. 

They talked and smoked, or rather Mrs. Shelldrake 
and the man talked, while Fifine sat in a state of un- 
explainable discomfort and wished herself anywhere but 
where she was. She felt on the edge of a precipice, of 
the unknown world which we call to-morrow, and she 
shrank from it; she was conscious of it and of herself 
as she had never been before. She felt like a child 
being pushed off to school where everything would be 
strange and unfamiliar and frightening. For the first 
time in her life she sensed insecurity, fear—fear of she 


knew not what. 
She looked round furtively for Miss Godbold, but 


Mary Godbold was not there. — af 
She realized that Mr. Rubinstein was giving her 
occasional and rapid glances, glances that seemed to 
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pass beyond her without focusing her clearly, glances 
that touched her hurriedly and yet did not touch. 

Fifine did not understand them, but they added to 
her feeling of distress. 

Her mother was more experienced and more obser- 
vant. When a man looks at a girl without appearing 
to look at her he has discovered something that he is 
in no hurry to betray. 

“Hallo, here are the drinks.” . 

Monsieur Decugis brought them himself, and Fifine, 
seizing the intervention, rose and announced that she 
was going to bed. 

“Cheerio, Kid. You will have to get up early to- 
morrow to deal with that head.” 

He nodded and smiled at her, while her mother took 
no notice of her going, nor did it occur to Mrs. Shell- 
drake that the child in Fifine yearned to throw herself 
into her arms. 

Rubinstein looked with amused slyness at Mrs. 
Shelldrake. He pushed one of the cocktails towards 
her, and raising his own glass, stared at her whim- 
sically. 

“\Chin-chin. I suppose you are going to give that 
kid an awful wigging.” 

Mrs. Shelldrake held her glass poised between lips 
and table. 

“Me? What for?” 

“Why, for growing up suddenly.” 

She laughed carelessly. 

“Rot ! I told her to do it. You can’t stop the sea 
coming in, can you?” 

R “No,” said the man, “even though it may be deuced 
Inconvenient and compel you to shift your chair.” 


5 

Fifine sat at her bedroom window and shivered. She 
was in her nightdress and jade green dressing-jacket 
and her hair made a shadow about her throat and 
shoulders. Her light had been out for more than an 
hour, but with the child in her crying “Mother 
mother,” she had been waiting for Mrs. Shelldrake to 
come to bed. 

Presently Fifine heard footsteps in the corridor, but 
ney Me man’s footsteps, and they went on to 

o. 39. yrne was going to bed after his ; 

with Miss Godbold in Monsen Decugis’ kee 
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attitude had annoyed him. He had suspected her of 
talking “at” him, and he had thought her very un- 
sympathetic with regard to his illness and his lost 
career. “Lucky!” Lucky to be here in this hole, 
with nothing to do, and nothing to look forward to 
but the preserving of an indifferent body! Yet if Miss 
Godbold had nothing else, she had given Byrne some- 
thing to think about, something to grind his teeth upon 

Another half-hour passed before Fifine heard her 
mother enter her room. She ceased to shiver; she sat 
up stiffly in her chair, a tense yet desolate little figure, 
lonely with its first great loneliness. Her heart cried 
out for some warm, human presence, someone who 
would try to understand all the vague new emotions 
which she herself did not understand. 

Mrs, Shelldrake was undressing when she heard a 
tentative knock at her door. 

‘West iaWho ister. | 

“Mother, I want you.” 

Mrs. Shelldrake remained rigid, with one thin arm 
holding her hair brush. 

“What do you want?” 

Her voice was sharp. There was nothing but the 
door between her and that lonely figure in its night- 
dress, but Mrs. Shelldrake’s spirit did not visualize the 
child, for she was feeling hard and bitter and ready 
to be cruel. 

“JT want to talk to you.” 

“Nonsense! It is past eleven. I’m tired. I was 
up late last night. Go to bed.” 

Fifine went to bed, and her mother lost one of those 
rare and golden chances that Fate throws to us once 
or twice in a lifetime. 
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ARIE had brought the hot water, and had opened 
Mie shutters, and Fifine,~as she lay in bed, could 
see an oblong of blue sky, and at the bottom of it 
the white walls and red roof ofa house brilliant in the 
morning sunshine. : 
“Jl fait beau temps, Ma’mselle,”’ Marie had said, 
but to Fifine the day brought mauvais temps—sunshine 
or no sunshine. 

“J ought to get up and do my hair.” 

She swept the clothes aside and sat up with her 
legs hanging over the edge of the bed, and there she 
remained for a while, facing life and its new problems, 
and thinking how much easier it would be if she re- 
nounced the act of yesterday. To leave her hair as it 
was, to surrender the sudden independence she had 
claimed, to give in for the sake of peace and happiness. 

But would it mean happiness? 

She slipped off the bed and went to the window, 
and stood there looking down, with one forefinger laid 
across her lip and her eyes fateful. 

“No, I shouldn’t be happy. I should feel that I had 
funked things.” ' 

She remembered, too, that Mary Godbold was her 
friend, and that she could not play the coward before 
the woman whom she had begun to love. 

“T hope she will stay as long as we are here.” 

Once more Fifine realized her own loneliness, and 
how utterly she was at her mother’s mercy, and the 
new Fifine rebelled against it. She ought to have 
been taught to do things, to manage for herself, to 
earn her living like a girl who had been brought up 
with the knowledge that she would have to work. She 
knew herself to be horribly ignorant. Her education 
had been a drifting from hotel to hotel, from one place 
of pleasure to another. She could darn her own stock- 
ings, and take a tuck in a petticoat, but little else. 
“And that only because I had to,” she reflected; 
‘perhaps ‘having to’ is the best schoolmistress.” 

No, she would go through with it, and so she set 
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herself to battle with her untamed hair, and a notable 
fight it gave her; yet Fifine decided that she could not 
go running down to Miss Godbold, and that in the 
future she would have to be responsible for her hair 
and her clothes. Twice she pulled out all the pins 
and shook the mass down upon her shoulders, seeing 
her head in the glass as “a turnip surmounted by an 
inverted bird’s nest.” But she had it up at last, though 
she considered the result rather terrible. 

So far so good. Fifine heard the breakfast waiter 
deposit her tray outside her door, and she brought it 
in and made her meal at the open window, where she 
could get a glimpse of the hills and the sea. Alone 
though she was, the mood craved solitude, some hours 
of rambling along the half-wild paths among the pine 
woods and the olive groves. The youthful spirit of 
her felt so cramped and baffled that she craved for 
movement, a wild scramble up the hills, the self- 
expression that her young limbs could give her, “I 
will go up to Le Paradis,” she thought, “and see Mimi 
and the puppies.” Deciding on a climb to Le Paradis, 
she denied herself the second breakfast roll, for Mimi, 
with the responsibilities of motherhood upon her, was 
a hungry lady, and not too fastidious to eat dry bread. 

As Fifine put on her hat she heard her mother stir- 
ring, but No. 37 and No. 38 exchanged no complaints 
that morning. The happy human moment had passed, 
and never again would a lonely child stand in her 
nightdress outside Mrs, Shelldrake’s door, uttering 
those simple words: “Mother, I want you.” Youth 
takes its rebuffs to heart, and in taking them ceases to 
be the child. 

No. 39 was leaning out of his window, smoking an 
after-breakfast pipe. His mood was one of surprise 
and of puzzled satisfaction, for he had slept for seven 
hours, a good sleep, deep and dreamless. He had not 
as the automobiles of the rich, nor even that damned 
Orry. 

“JT wonder why?” he thought. “I did not feel like 
sleeping.” 

He was looking down at the terrace, and he saw a 
girl come out upon it, a girl in a black hat and white’ 
skirt and jumper, and a black and white check scarf. 
She carried a stick. She went down the steps to the 
iron gate opening upon the road, and turning to the 
right, disappeared below the awning of the flower 
shop at the corner. 
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“Going for a walk,” he reflected. “Not a bad idea, 
either. I think I’ll go for a ramble.” 


2 


Fifine took the mule path which left the main road 
above the Villa Psyche, and within ten minutes this 
rough and winding track had carried her away from 
the dust of the Nice road into that other world where 
people grew things. It was a very steep path, half 
worn in the rock, half paved with grey cobbles, a path 
for the bare feet of a peasant child, or for someone 
clad in stout boots, and not for the shoes,that patter 
on the Promenade des Anglais. The sun beat full 
upon it, that happy and youthful southern sun. 

But Fifine knew what lay ahead of her—a little 
world of flowers, familiar yet eternally strange because 
it was a world of beauty. She knew every landmark 
on the road to it. First you came to the very old olive 
tree with the hollow trunk, its roots like great talons, 
and grey with an immemorial greyness, Then there 
were a few fig trees that looked like stone trees, save 
that the green shoots were beginning to show. A little 
farther on you arrived at a crumbling wall, and on the 
other side of the path a wild hedge of roses into which 
a passion flower had woven itself. There were grape 
hyacinths here, hundreds of them, making a scattered 
blueness, and yellow spurges and pale rosemary. Then 
suddenly that little world of flowers blazed upon you 
under the intense blue of the sky, with the grey hills 
and grey-green olives for a background. You stood 
and gazed at them over the top of a low hedge, you 
drew deep breaths, you smelt them. Violets in purple 
and green tufts, luscious, exquisite; mass2s of stock, 
crimson, white, mauve and pink; wallflowers; mari- 
golds in brilliant bands; freesias, great gaudy tulips, 
small fields of narcissi; anemones unfolded like some 
magic carpet of red and purple and white. Wherever 
you looked you saw flowers. The whole hillside blazed 
and breathed with them. They seemed to flow like 
rivers of colour. You looked across them at the blue 
of the sea or into the blue of the sky, or over them to 
the grey and magnificent contours of the rocky coast- 
land, with scattered mimosa trees waving plumes of 
gold, or a flat pine cutting a half-moon of darkness out 
of the blue contrasts of sea and sky. 

Fifine sat down on a grey rock. Her eyes were very 
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soft, and full of the eternal wonder that comes to all 
save the selfishly blind in the presence of beauty. She 
basked, she feasted, she inhaled perfumes. She could 
look at the flowers, or out to sea where Cap St. Hospice, 
with its round tower, lay like a leviathan wit ) a queer 
castle on its back. She saw Cap Ferat and the signal 
station, the white villas, like huge blocks of white 
stone, among the pines, St. Jean drowsing about its 
little harbour, the blue horizon, the gaunt, grey barrier 
of the hills. 

And the whole of her felt that it was good, as good 
as Monsieur Boucher’s pastries, but good with a differ- 
ence. It made her happy and clean and sad and 
joyous. She felt filled, filled up to the brim with life 
and sunshine. 

Far away and above these gardens lay Le Paradis, 
and Fifine resumed her climb, passing the low white 
houscs where the flower growers lived. She paused at 
one of the iron gates and looked along a white-pillared 
pergola covered with vines. Orange trees surrounded 
the white house, their yellow fruit contrasting with the 
rich green of the foliage and the blue of the sky, and 
under the trees grew a tangle of blue borage and 
yellow marigolds. A man in blue trousers was drawing 
water from a cistern. Beyond the pergola Fifine could 
see a woman at work, bending low in a little field of 
carnations and weaving about each plant tiny cradles 
of bass. 

“They ought to be very happy here,” thought the 

irl. 
: She went on, passing another little white house sur- 
rounded by orange and fruit trees in blossom. A board 
on the rusty gate bore the words “A vendre,’ and 
Fifine wondered why the owner wished to sell so 
pleasant a home. 

“Perhaps he doesn’t wish to sell it. He may be 
having to sell it. Seems there is a lot of life which 
is just having to do things.” 

She walked slowly on, looking about her dreamily, 
for what cause had she to hurry? The Hétel id’Esper- 
ance lay down yonder near the noise and dust of the 
Nice road, and she was glad to be away from it and 
from the distressful thoughts that it suggested. If 
only her mother cared for other things! For instance, 
they might have taken one of these old white cottages 
and have grown flowers; but then, of course, her mother 
did not care for growing flowers, but only for cut 
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blooms in the shops. The casinos of Monte Carlo and 
Nice, the Café de Paris, Ré’s, the Hétel Californie, the 
Promenade des Anglais, these were Mrs. Shelldrake’s 
little heavens. Fifine had never known her mother 
take a tramp into the hills. 

The path grew steeper, winding its way through 
olive groves, to join itself to a white road which skirted 
the shady pleasaunce of somebody’s big villa. It 
passed under a hanging bridge, and another path de- 
tached itself and began to encircle the face of a pine- 
clad hill. Fifine took this path. It led to Le Paradis, 
a little paradise in a steep, green, upland valley 
where Mimi and her puppies lived with Madame Fros- 
sard and her son. 

Down at Cap d’Or Byron Byrne had met Miss God- 
bold on the terrace of the Hétel d’Esperance. He asked 
her advice. 

“You know all the walks here. I want a mild 
climb.” 

“Why not take the path that goes past the gardens. 
It turns off just above the Villa Psyche on the Nice 
toad.” 

“And after that?” 

“You can take the road above Villefranche, or go 
on by another path to the Le Paradis valley. Le 
Paradis is lovely.” 

He looked serious. 

“But wouldn’t that be a bit stiff for me? I have 
to be careful.” 

She gave him an appraising glance, but whatever 
she felt about his carefulness she did not remark it. 

“Why not try it, and take your time? The air is 
so good up there. No dust, you know.” 

STuthinerie hl tryst,” 

She went up to her seat under the wistaria, wonder- 
ing whether he would continue to lose life by being 
afraid of it, for afraid of it he was. 


3 

Half-way up the mule path between the Villa Psyche 
and the plateau where the flowers grew, Byrne came 
to a pause with a look of distress upon his face. It 
was the first piece of upland work that he had at- 
tempted, for when a man has slipped into the habit of 
taking the easy road and the facile path, he is put 
out of breath by the first climb. 
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He felt his heart. It was beating hard and fast 
and distressfully; in fact, he was suffering from a 
slight attack of palpitation, which in his case was due 
to nothing but flabbiness. 

Yet he was a little scared. He sat down on a grass 
bank, with the arteries throbbing in his throat and arm- 
pits, and his chest full of a sense of laboured effort. 
He was sweating. He began to fumble at his collar 
with che idea of undoing it, because he supposed that 
it was the correct thing to do. He was most acutely 
aware of his own body, as no healthy man should be 
aware of it, and his state of mind was one of anxiety 
and tension, mingled with a fussy curiosity. He 
fingered himself; he felt his pulse; he sat attentively 
listening, as though he could hear creaks and strains 
and stresses in the machinery of his self. Obviously 
there was something very wrong with his heart. He 
ought not to have attempted this climb. The woman 
should not have suggested it; she was one of those 
hard and healthy people who do not understand 
invalids. 

At the end of five minutes the palpitation had 
passed, and his heart-beats were as quiet as the regular 
plash of a summer sea upon the shore; but his feeling 
of insecurity remained. He got up and began .to 
descend the path with meticulous and self-centred 
caution. 

He had decided to go straight to Jobson, the English 
doctor, and have his heart examined. 

“One may as well know the worst,” he reflected, 
“and know at once.” 

Dr. Jobson had just completed a five minutes’ romp 
in the garden with his small son when Byron Byrne 
rang his bell. The two men met in the sunny room 
whose windows looked out on the green of the garden, 
and upon young John Jobson in his light blue jersey 
suit careering round and round with a toy wheelbarrow. 
The boy had hair like gold wire and the face of a 

solemn pink cherub. 
Byrne had been watchiag him with melancholy eyes. 
“T suppose I was like that once—healthy and without 
aECcare. 

Dr. Jobson had cares, but he did not wear them on 
his forehead. He was a compact, ruddy person, the 
sort of man who is always welcomed by other men in 
a tight corner. He had no brilliance, but he could 
claim a sense of humour and a virile common sense. 
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“Well, my dear chap, what is it?” 

“T want you to examine my heart.” 

Jobson gave him one keen look. 

“Why, what’s the matter with it?” ; 

Byrne explained, and the doctor listened to him 
with quiet attention, and the little shrewd and kindly 
lines at the outer angles of his eyes seemed to grow 
more noticeable. He knew Byrne pretty well by now, 
and he was sorry for him, because Byrne had forgotten 
how to laugh—especially at himself. 

“T’ll have a look at you.” 

Byrne was aware of the other man’s solemn face 
above the silver ear-tubes of the stethoscope... He could 
feel his heart hurrying. Certainly there must be some- 
thing very wrong with it. 

“Hm,” said the doctor, folding up the stethoscope. 
“Done much climbing lately?” 

“No. This was the first effort. I suppose I ought 
not to have - 

“My dear chap, do it again to-morrow, and the next 
day, and the day after that. Your heart is as sound 
as a bell.” 

Byrne thanked him. He felt both disappointed and 
relieved; but as he was putting on his coat he caught 
a shrewd and half-smiling look in Jobson’s eyes, and 
there was something in that look that was acutely 
humiliating. 

It reminded him of the scornful words he had once 
overheard, spoken about himself by a little, fat, pursy 
bounder. 

“Oh, Byrne! An old woman!” 

_ He glanced at himself in a glass, straightened his 
tie, and put his shoulders back. 

“Thanks, Jobson. I’ll take your advice.” 

“Do, my dear chap. It won’t hurt you. You are 
a little bit flabby, that’s all.” 

Byrne went out with the word burning in his ears. 
“Flabby!” Was the doctor-man right ? 
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O Mary Godbold Max Rubinstein suggested strong 

sunlight; not the paler sunlight of northern climes, 

but the golden glare of the East that associates 
itself with the use of perfume and oil. 

She saw him come out as usual on to his balcony, 
the black and whiteness of him wrapped up in his sky 
blue dressing-gown, the inevitable cigar between his 
lips. He glistened. His head had a polished sheen. 
His prosperity was not the expression of mere shekels, 
but it propounded a physical prosperity, the success 
of a well-oiled mind in a well-oiled body. His com- 
placency was less blatant than it might have been, 
because Mr. Rubinstein was a happy cynic with an 
excellent digestion. He was good-natured. He could 
be kind. He was generous because it is pleasant to be 
generous, and he could afford it. His morning sun- 
bath amused Miss Godbold, but also it annoyed her, 
for he came out upon that balcony as though the world 
belonged to him. So might some Babylonian king 
have walked out upon the roof of his palace to watch 
the sun rise and scatter the gold for which the base 
crowd fights and scrambles. 

She felt that he had subtlety, brains, and a wisdom 
that was old as Nineveh. It was possible that he 
looked upon the Western people as barbarians, very 
raw both in their cynicisms and their idealisms, people 
who were in too hectic a hurry, people who took them- 
selves so seriously that they had failed to suspect that 
the future is with the Oriental whose laughter is an 
ambiguous smile. She could see the Solomon in Mr. 
Rubinstein, half man, half woman, philosopher, sen- 
sualist, ripe mind in ripe body. 

“And yet I dislike the type of you, and the whole 
of me dislikes you,” she reflected. ‘Prejudice—yes; 
physical prejudice, perhaps. And yet your breed is 
potent and triumphant. Oil and swarthiness are be- 
coming dominant, and the yellow head is disappearing. 
I have no right to hate you, but I do. And I shall 
go on hating you and yours, though I know most of 
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you to be sleekly indomitable, sly and honest, success- 
ful, useful, and far more subtle than we poor Sussex 
tegs. I suppose the future is with you. Already the 
women fawn upon you. And I read about Leagues of 
Nations, and universal love, and the brotherhood of 
the white, the black and the yellow. What a lot of 
theoretical nonsense there is in it. I don’t want to 
love all my brothers and sisters. I refuse to love them. 
There is that in me which demands war, even though 
I, and the prejudices that are in me, go down in blood 
and ruin. ~ 

Max Rubinstein leaned with crossed arms upon the 
zreen railings, with his cigar tucked under the frill 
of his firm black moustache. Hé was a “late riser, 
sleek and leisurely in his movements, and even in the 
days when he had gone about making money he had 
made it with an air of smiling unhaste. He basked like 
a cat, blinking his eyes, and watching the little world 
below, a world in which he was a very great man. He 
stroked his black chin, knowing that in ten minutes 
or so a polite and sleek little Frenchman would come - 
in and shave him. 

Meanwhile he meditated, turning his cigar round 
and round, and glancing from between half-closed 
eyelids at the occupants of the terrace, Scanlon, Hor- 
ben, and half a dozen more; and he smiled over them 
as a cat might smile over a lot of mice. He saw 
Fifine start out alone in her climb to Le Paradis, and 
his eyes appeared to shut, but the narrowed slits were 
full of intelligence. The girl who had put her hair 
up and become a woman, and a very comely young 
woman! He saw Byrne pause and speak to Miss God- 
bold, and he looked amused. He despised Byrne as the 
sort of man who would never make any money. 

“Bon jour, monsieur.” 

The voice of the little barber called to him from the 
room, and Rubinstein went in to be shaved. 


2 


It was Mimi who had introduced Fifine to the Fros- 
sards, an affair between a furious, red-eyed Alsatian 
lady barking behind a wooden gate and a girl who was 
unafraid of any dog. Mimi, leaping and twisting, with 
white, snapping teeth, had seemed ready to fly over the 
gate at the intruder, and the girl had put her hands 
upon the gate and smiled and spoken to the dog. 
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“Dear, dear, dear, what a fuss to make! ” 

Madame Frossard, busy among her carnations, had 
heard Mimi’s furious protests, and had come down the 
path unden the olives to see what it was all about, for 
a few days previously Mimi had extracted a mouthful 
of cloth from the seat of some ne’er-do-well’s trousers. 
But Madame Frossard’s intervention had not been 
needed, for on reaching the scene of action she had 
found Mimi with her forepaws on the gate, trying to 
lick the nose of the girl with the green-blue eyes. 

“Pardon, m’amselle, I was afraid the dog might be 
frightening someone.” 

“Oh, no, madame. I love dogs.” 

“But Mimi is rather fierce. In these days it is 
necessary. There are so many people about who were 
debauched by the war.” 

That was how the friendship had begun between 
Roman-faced Madame Frossard and the girl, for Paul 
Frossard, poor fellow, did not count. He was the man 
invisible, and Fifine had never seen his face, for the 
truth was he had no face, nothing but an eye and three 
holes in a seamed and hideous surface. The war had 
done this to Paul Frossard, and his mother, under- 
standing the tragedy of it, had sold her house in Abbe- 
ville and come south to make a new home among these 
hills. The widow of an avocat, she had a small private 
income, and the Frossards, mother and son, working 
together, added to it by growing flowers and fruit and 
vegetables for the pleasure towns upon the coast. 

Paul Frossard was rarely seen. He avoided people, 
and in this solitary place he was not vexed by them, 
and could work his terraced garden in blessed security. 
He had been very shy of Fifine, and all that she had 
seen of him was a tall, well-made man who wore a sort 
of black crépe veil. His voice, too, was thick and 
indistinct, and strangers found it difficult to understand 
what he said. 

Madame Frossard was a big, cheerful woman with 
grey black hair. She had to be cheerful, for it was the 
mother’s milk upon which this poor, mauled son of 
hers nourished his sanity. She was the only human 
being who could look upon his face as it was and not 
shrink from him. Mimi the dog was another friend, 
for Mimi would lick Paul’s face as though it were the 
face of a man. 

Fifine’s friendship with Madame Frossard had com- 
menced more than a year ago, and now, whenever she 
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was near Le Paradis, Fifine called on the French- 
woman. Fifine’s French was voluble, if indifferent, but 
from the first there had been an element of sympathy 
between the woman and the girl, perhaps because of 
their contrasts, the one so sensuous and so virginal, the 
other so gaunt and swarthy and gently practical. And 
to Fifine Le Paradis was a wonderful place, full of 
the spirit of things which she had lacked, so different 
from the world of the Hétel d’Esperance, where life 
was passé and even the fruit and the salad seemed to 
have had a past. Youth loves to pick the growing 
fruit off the tree and the rose from the bush. It asks 
for freshness, dew, even if it be the dew of an illusion; 
and to Le Paradis the visits of Fifine brought the de- 
light that the place gave her. 

She unfolded here. She romped with Mimi. She 
was grateful and excited when Madame Frossard let 
her take a hand in the garden. To the mother the 
testing of Fifine had come when she had thrown out 
hints about her son. 

“He is very sensitive, my dear; he does not like to 
see people. You understand?” 

Fifine understood. There was a bell attached to the 
green gate, and she never invaded Le Paradis, but 
having rung the bell, she stood there and waited for 
Madame Frossard to come. 

“May I help you to-day, madame?” 

“You understand, then, ma chérie, that I always 
have work to do?” 

“Why, yes. And that, I think, is why this place is 
so pleasant. There are always things to be done. 
Down at Cap d’Or there is nothing to do but amuse 
yourself.” 

“Ca, c’est fort ennuyant!” 

“It’s awful,” said Fifine. “Just eating, and putting 
on clothes and taking them off again.” - 

The Frossards kept chickens and goats, and it was 
a day of adventure when madame taught Fifine to milk 
a chévre. She learnt other things—to prune vines and 
fruit trees, to layer and tie up carnations, to gather 
olives, and she was as good as any boy at scrambling 
about the olive trees and knocking the fruit down with 
a long bamboo. She helped to plant out stocks and to 
alter the tilt of the hurdles over the violet beds. The 
work was play to her. She had an immense admiration 
for Madame Frossard, this big, quiet woman who 
seemed to know so much, who was so practical and 
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busy and interested in all that she did. Perhaps at 
that time Fifine’s dream was to have a Le Paradis of 
her own, with goats and flowers and Mimi and her 
puppies. It was an Eden without an Adam. 

Once or twice she had seen Paul Frossard’s tall 
figure standing among the olives or leaning against a 
cypress, as though he were observing her. He kept at 
a distance. Once only had they exchanged any words, 
and then it had been a surprise meeting from which 
the man had turned swiftly aside among the fruit trees. 

“Bon jour, Monsieur Paul.” 

“Bon jour, m’amselle.” 

There were times when Fifine wondered about Paul 
Frossard. Was he happy? Did he ever long to go 
down to Cap d’Or and sit at a little table outside a 
café and gossip and watch people, or dance, or throw 
bouquets in the battle of flowers? Who cut his hair? 
She supposed that Madame Frossard operated with a 
pair of scissors. Was he lonely? Was Le Paradis le 
paradis to him? ” 

Fifine did not know. But she realized that some- 
times he had stood and looked at her from a distance 
like some lonely and grotesque creature who had no 
playmate. 

On this day of new problems Madame Frossard met 
her with an exclamation: “Zzens, my child, you have 
grown up!” 

She stood holding the gate open, with something 
very like regret in her brown eyes, for a woman who 
has seen young things grow up and leave her, the 
symbolism of the unfree hair is tinged with sadness. 

Fifine coloured up. 

“Yes, isn’t it horrid! But I had to.” 

“Ma chérie, it suits you.” ° 

“Oh, don’t say that! I have been thinking that I 
can let it down again up here. It doesn’t seem to 
matter at Le Paradis whether you are fifteen or fifty.” 

Madame Frossard laughed, and, closing the gate, 
took Fifine by the arm and kissed her. 

“Tt will be all the same to me and to Mimi. Come.” 

Yet, in spite of her momentary laughter, Fifine 
thought that she had never seen Madame Frossard 
look so serious. 


3 
Barbara Shelldrake was considering the situation as 
she sat at her dressing-table brushing her hair. 
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The day had begun badly, for when she had rapped 
on Fifine’s wall as she lay in bed she had received no 
response, and had had to content herself with the 
postponement of the crisis. And the idea of delay had 
annoyed her. She was an impatient woman; when she 
had a thing on her mind she liked to rid herself of it, 
and she had decided on the particular attitude which 
she meant to adopt towards her daughter. As Rubin- 
stein had put it—the rising tide compelled you to move 
your chair, and however annoying and inconvenient the 
move might be, a wise woman would be careful in 
choosing her next position. ~ 

“Mademoiselle is not in her room, Marie?” 

“No, madame; I think she has gone out.” 

To Mrs. Shelldrake the problem presentéd itself as 
a question of regaining control. She had tried an im- 
patient autocracy, and it had failed, and she was 
wondering whether a soft glove might not prove more 
persuasive than bare knuckles, She would have to 
manage the child, control the rising tide, since she was 
unable to prevent it rising. Yes, a little irony, the 
casual and smilingly tolerant aid of the woman of the 
world, small surrenders that would justify more serious 
refusals. She might have to control the girl by appear- 
ing to humour her. 

Egoists may make clever strategists provided that 
they retain an impartial poise and keep their tempers, 
but Mrs. Shelldrake’s temper was rather like a woman’s 
dog, you never knew what it was going to do. Having 
pictured herself in the part of the serene and delicately 
superior woman of the world gently driving a raw 
young filly, she proceeded to betray how incapable she 
was of playing such a part by getting in a temper over 
her hair. It was having one of its rebellious moods. 
It was awkward and wiry and elusively obstinate. It 
caught in the comb; it worked itself into annoying 
streaks, and insisted on trying to wave itself where it 
should have been sleek and flat. It seemed all ends, 
brittle, argumentative. 

“Drat you! ” 

_ She got it into some sort of shape, but the doing of 
it had left her with a ragged temper. Nor did the result 
please her, and the more so because Max had arranged 
to take her to Monte Carlo to lunch at Ré’s. It was of 
supreme importance that she should look her best with 
this rivalry of youth hovering about her with its irre- 
sponsible and brilliant wings. To have to compete 
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with a raw young girl, and that girl her daughter! 
Such competition is always bitter, and it may become 
horrible when the competitors are of the same blood 
and are commanded by the conventions to love each 
other. 

Mrs. Shelldrake put on her black duvelour. 

She looked well in this dress, for it set off her tall 
figure and suited her air of distinction. She was a 
woman who stood out in a crowd, and the smarter the 
crowd the more remarked she was in it, especially by 
other women who appreciated her nice taste and her 
completeness. She contrived to be a _ well-dressed 
woman, although she was a poor one, and as she looked 
at herself in the long glass before going down to join 
Mr. Rubinstein she saw a reflection that helped to 
soothe her irritation. Yes, she had style and that 
quality of distinction which is even more potent than 
style. Fifine would never have this quality, for she 
was built on simpler lines. 

Max Rubinstein was waiting for her on the terrace. 
He raised his eyes from the paper he was reading and 
met her with his ambiguously good-natured smile, but 
he did not rise from his chair. 

“All togged up and ready. The car will be here in 
five minutes.” 

Her interest lay in estimating her effect on him, but 
his glassy brown eyes could be as ambiguous as his 
smile. Sophisticated creature though she was she never 
quite knew how much grip she had upon him, for he 
had a way of slipping from too possessive a grasp like 
an oiled and naked native. She had not been able to 
provoke him to great seriousness or to interested anger. 
His pleasant ambiguity bothered her. 

They lunched at Ré’s. It was an exquisite lunch, 
and Mrs. Shelldrake would have enjoyed it had the 
atmosphere been more intimate and obvious. Rubin- 
stein baffled her. He was complacent and easy and 
kind with a kindness that was casual and vague. 
Almost he had an air of tolerance. He looked at her 
with sleepy eyes, as though half of him were elsewhere, 
the half of him that mattered. 

And then, when she was beginning to be irritated 
by his smiling aloofness he made a remark that seemed 
to be a deliberate challenge, a subtle provocation. 

“Not a bad meal, what? Do you know, dear lady, 
I always couple you and Ré’s. There is a likeness 
between you.” 
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“Oh! and what is it?” she asked, smiling. 

“Style. I suppose one can apply that word to cook- 
ing as well as to——” 

“A woman?” 

He raised his liqueur glass. 

“That’s it. Now—that young daughter of yours 
will never have your style.” 

She hesitated, as though not sure whether her fingers 
were to close on the campliment. 

“Thank you. And if I am like Ré’s, what does 
that girl of mine suggest?” = __ 

His brown eyes wandered about the room. 

“Yes—what? Wait—I think I have it. A basket 
of fresh fruit, all piled up, with the bloomxon it.” 

The smile remained on Mrs. Shelldrake’s face, but 
deep in her eyes was the look of a woman who has 
seen the shadow of death. 
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UMBER 39 had discovered the flowers. 
Stimulated by the doctor’s suggestion that he 
was suffering from flabbiness, Byrne had made a 
second ascent of the mule-path on the way to Le Para- 
dis, and had sat down to rest close to the spot where 
Fifine had paused on the previous day. 

He was short of breath, and his heart was thumping 
under his ribs, but he thought less about these physical 
distresses than he had done yesterday, for the surpris- 
ing beauty of the place seemed to make fatigue a 
pleasant necessity. The hillside was like a book that 
a bored man casually picks up, to find himself becom- 
ing amused in it, soothed by the wise, sweet dignity of 
it and by its atmosphere of beneficence and repose. 

Byrne took off his hat and let himself relax, half 
lying upon the sunny bank and looking through a 
broad gap at the sheeted colour of the hillside. In all 
his life he had never been so much aware of the beauty 
of flowers as he was at this moment. It was like the 
northern June of some fortunate year flung at him 
suddenly and unexpectedly with all its scents and 
gentle brilliancies. He smelt the violets, and the 
stocks, and the gilliflowers. He gazed at the blue sky 
and the still bluer sea, and felt the warm sunlight 
on him like a caress, Laughter and sadness were in 
his eyes, a tremor of understanding of dreamy vision. 
He ceased to be No. 39, one Byron Byrne, a dis- 
gruntled, self-centred individualist; he was just man, 
the basker in the sunlight, the dreamer, the thinker, 
instantly at one with all the life about him, part of 
the colour and the sunlight and the stone. He had a 
sense of understanding. He could share the life of 
those other living things, the radiance of the flowers, 
the swift joy of the lizard darting along the sunlit wall. 

“Jove!” he thought, “I can understand why the 
ancients worshipped the sun.” 

He lay and considered the old myths, those cults 
that had grown in the blood and the tissues of man, 
when man himself had lived nearer to nature. Ex-. 
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ploded myths! The mysteries of Mithras, Cybele, Isis, 
Adonis. But were they myths? Had they not at- 
tempted to explain certain things more humanly and 
more instinctively than the modern and precise people 
had been able to explain them? 

He remembered that Miss Godbold had suggested to 
him that he was lucky to be here in the south, and that 
he had been annoyed with her for suggesting it. He 
had considered her unsympathetic. And basking in the 
sunlight, and drinking in the colour and the perfume 
of the flowers, Byrne had to allow that there was some- 
thing for which he had to be thankful. Had he not 
been the favourite nephew of Miss Catharine Byrne and 
so inherited a few thousand pounds from het he would 
have been taking his chance in the grey north like any 
poor clerk or shopman. ; 

But that was as much as he would allow. His 
thoughts became more personal, and these hillside 
gardens found a more pleasant setting for them than 
chimney pots and slate roofs. He granted that. But 
he was reverting to the contemplation of personal 
things, to the enforced exile, his broken career, his 
utter lack of objective, all his physical fussings, the 
noisiness of the Hétel d’Esperance, his loneliness. 

“No one understands what a man feels. After all, 
these flowers are/mere embroidery. I want something 
to do. A man gets flabby.” 

He was surprised to find himself using Dr. Jobson’s 
word, for by adopting it he appeared to be admitting 
his own flabbiness. Well, it was a point of view, but 
he was rather too eager to assume that the flabbiness 
had been imposed on him by circumstance. Wander- 
ing on, Byrne came to the cottages where dwelt the 
growers of the flowers. He noticed the board on the 
gate of the last of the group announcing the fact that 
it was for sale. The green and gold shadowiness of 
the white pillared pergola attracted him. It led his 
idle thoughts to the simple and unostentatious white 
box of a building with its blue shutters and pantiled 
roof, and the green mist of its fruit trees. A restful 
spot, no doubt, far from the clanging of trams and the 
hooting of cars, a place where a man should sleep well, 
but when you had said that it seemed to Byrne that 
you had finished. He could picture a peasant or an 
old man living there quite happily, growing his flowers 
and his salads, and pruning his fruit trees, leading the 
water to the oranges, gathering the grapes and the 
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olives, and taking his siesta when the summer sun grew 
hot. It would make a pleasant enough retreat for a 
man who had finished with life, and who had no ambi- 
tions outside his own garden, but in his own case 
Byrne decided that he would be sick of it in six months. 

“One needs to be an animated cabbage to be content 
with a life like that.” 

Fifty yards further up the path he came abruptly 
on “The Primrose,” perched on a camp stool, a canvas 
on her knees and her paint-box balanced on a boulder. 
Byrne had avoided Miss Tucket in the Hétel d’Esper- 
ance, but to-day the sun had thawed him, and he raised 
his hat to her and smiled. 

Miss Tucket smiled back, for plain and lonely 
women get few smiles from men, and are apt to wel- 
come them. 

“Perfectly sweet up here to-day, is it not?” 

Byrne had paused beside her, his hat in his hand. 

“Yes. I suppose it is just the day for an artist. 
Plenty of colour.” 

Miss Tucket blushed. 

“Yes, it feeds one, you know.” 

He asked if he might look at her work, and she 
showed it to him with quite obvious and pathetic 
pleasure. 

“Olives are—so—difficult. I suppose that makes 
them more interesting. We never get the results we 
dream of, do we?” 

“No, I suppose not,” said Byrne. 

She gave a nervous little laugh. 

“Everything is relative, approximate, isn’t it? I 
often wish that just for once I could paint—as one 
dreams of painting.” } 

“But I think that study is excellent.” 

“Do you?” 

She coloured still more brightly. 

“How nice of you! People see things so differently, 
don’t they? One feels such a copyist. Only yester- 
day an old peasant man stopped and looked at my poor 
little picture, and when I spoke to him he twok off his 
hat and asked me a question.” 

“What was it” 

She blinked her pale eyes. 

““Why does madame trouble to copy what is 
already there?? And I knew how he was thinking, 
that the original was so much better than the copy.” 
Byrne frowned slightly. 
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“Perhaps not. I don’t suppose he could see all that 
you see. And I expect you see more than I Ss 

She had a moment’s confusion; in trying to be kind 
he had been kinder than he knew. 

“How nice of you to say that! Some people under- 
stand things.” he 

Byrne smiled and went on, not realizing that he 
had left her happier than he had found her; and Miss 
Tucket, chancing upon Miss Mary Godbold in the 
garden after lunch, mentioned the incident to her. — 

“Really, you know, and I have said some quite 
horrid things about him. I think he must be one of 
those difficult men who are so much kinder than they 
look.” 

“T began by christening him the ‘ Devil.’ ” 

Miss Tucket had one of her rare lapses into humour. 

“Isn't it rather the fashion to look on the poor 
Devil as a rather interesting and misjudged person? ” 


“No, not a selfish Devil; at least, not so far as 
I am concerned.” 


2 

César had been glancing through his memorandum 
book to assure himself that he had not forgotten any 
of his special responsibilities for the day. He observed 
that two people were leaving by the “Blue Train,” 
three more by the ordinary rapide, and that no fewer 
than seven visitors were arriving by various other 
trains. He foresaw a busy day, which implied that 
he would be able to pay several little visits to the wine 
shop near the station, and then go forth to greet people 
with a benignant and bleary eye. He had put his note- 
book aside and picked up his copy of the daily paper. 
His pince-nez were balanced half-way down his mottled 
nose, and before giving’ himself up to the journal he 
took a peep over the tops of his glasses at the clock 
upon the wall. 

A quarter to nine. Madame Decugis would be down 
below in the store-room, issuing groceries with 
meticulous exactness, and Monsieur Decugis had gone 
on business to Nice. César was free for a while and 
able to read his paper in peace, knowing that he need 


not be prepared to stuff it away rapidly i 
the drawers, for madame ob} Ue becauiae Heche 


2 di jected to any of her staff 
enjoying any relaxation in public. Sh i 
She liked to have the whale place s ace eee 
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and ready to respond to all orders. Se 
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César was deep in the account of a boxing match 
when he heard footsteps on the stairs, the leisurely 
footsteps of one who was waited on and did not serve. 
He turned his bald, bird-like head. His eyes seemed 
to enlarge themselves, for he was observing a most 
unusual occurrence. Mr. Max Rubinstein was coming 
down the stairs at ten minutes to nine, one hour before 
César was accustomed to expect him. i ; 

César hustled his paper aside and rose, rubbing his 
hands together. 

“Monsieur est trés matinale.” 

No. 1 handed him a letter. 

“Post this at once, César, at the post office.” 

César grabbed his cap. 

“Certainly, monsieur. I hope that nothing is the 
matter, that monsieur has not been disturbed or 
vexed ?” 

“Nothing.” 

“T am glad, monsieur; the letter shall go at once.” 

César set out for the post office, still wondering what 
had brought the great man down so much before his 
time; but being out in the street he was unable to 
observe Mr. Rubinstein’s further progress through the 
salon and lounge to the door opening into the garden. 
A girl was sitting on a seat under one of the orange 
trees. The foliage hid her from the second and third 
floor windows, but she had been visible to Rubinstein 
from the window of No. 1. 

Fifine heard the crunching of boots on the gravel, 
but she was interested in her book and in the coming 
of Miss Godbold, and the boots belonged to a man. 
Mr. Max saw the downward set of her lashes. 

“Hallo, kid! And how is the hero getting on?” 

She glanced quickly up at him, her right eye squint- 
ing slightly, a sign that she was on the defensive. The 
blueness of her eyes was clouded and opaque. 

“There is not a hero. It’s about a dog.” 

“About a dog, is it?” And he sat down beside her 
on the seat. 

She did not welcome him, and she tried to main- 
tain her aloofness by reverting to her book; but Mr. 
Max Rubinstein had not left his bed an hour earlier 
than usual in order to sit on a seat beside a girl who 
showed no inclination to talk to him. He thought her 
shy and awkward, and very much afraid of her mother, 
and a moment later he detected her in a betrayal of 
this fear. 
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“You are fond of dogs?” 

“Very,” she said, clinging to her book. 

“Then why don’t you have a dog?” 

She made a restless movement, a movement of pro- 
test, turning her head and glancing up over her left 
shoulder, and Rubinstein understood that she was re- 
membering the window of No. 38. But he misinter- 
preted the meaning of the look, for his knowledge of 
women, extensive though it was, had not risen to the 
level of the more sensitive types. 

“She—doesn’t like dogs. Is that it?” 

Fifine’s eyes swept past him _and retyrned to her 
book. 

“Madame Decugis? No, she does not allow them 
in the hotel.” 

He smiled and observed her between half-closed eye- 
lids, thinking that she had misunderstood him wilfully, 
and that she was less unsophisticated than she seemed. 
How could a girl have escaped subtlety with a mother 
like Mrs. Shelldrake ! 

“J think madame could be persuaded.” 

Her face assumed a look of obstinacy. 

“But where could one keep.a dog here?” 

“There is always a way when you want a thing. I 
can always get my own way, kid.” 

She made no reply. She had the air of weighing 
something in her mind. 

“Tll tell your mother I’l] buy you a dog.” 

Her eyes gave a flash at him. 

“Why should you buy me a dog?” 

“Why shouldn’t I? Uncle Max does all sorts of 
silly things.” 

“TY don’t think I want a dog.” 

She was stubborn. She mistrusted him; he filled 
her with a vague dread of something she knew not 
what. He was so large and smooth and confident and 
good-natured, like a big spider who was ready to en- 
velop her in soft suggestions, She felt the approach 
of him and she) loathed it. She had a suspicion that 
his appearance had been deliberate, that he had 
created an opportunity to come near her while her 
mother was out of the way. 

“T don’t care for the ordinary sort of dog,” she 
added, as though to emphasize her repulsing of him. 
“T like a fierce dog, a dog that would growl at every- © 
one but me.” 

“Why, that is everybody’s idea; but a fierce dog 
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might be a bit of a nuisance in a hotel, catching hold 
of Andre just when he was serving the soup.” 

He invited her to laugh, but she did not accept the 
invitation, and on Miss Godbold appearing on her way 
up to Monsieur Decugis’ garden, Fifine jumped up and 
joined her, leaving Mr. Max alone on the seat. 

“Do you hate certain people without knowing why 
you hate them?” 

Mary Godbold was climbing the steps, and she held 
her reply until she had reached the top of them, 

Sp leuMsedatOrs 

“But not now?” 

“TI thought it was narrow-minded and tried to get 
over it, but I have come back to hating certain people 
on sight. [ think it is right and good that one should 
hate them.” 

Rubinstein was lighting his first cigar. He had put 
off the lighting of it in order to catch No. 37 while 
No. 38 was not yet dressed for the day. He rose and 
strolled down to the terrace and stood there in the 
sunlight, watching the people and the trams and the 
automobiles in the road below. He had a benignant 
air. He was not at all put out. 

“T am forty-seven,” he reflected, “and I think Ill 
get married. I have had my full share of what most 
men want. That girl would suit me very well. She’s 
fresh, and just at present she is more attracted by 
women than by men. I mean to make a good husband, 
for I have had too much of the other sort of thing. 
I think I know how to manage a girl.” 

He glanced up at the window of No. 38. 

“Yes, it will require a little diplomacy. Poor babs 
would be a terrible nuisance as a mother-in-law. It 
would be wise to take the girl right away from her, for 
she has never given the kid a fair chance. I might 
offer her five hundred a year so long as she left us 
alone, and I have an idea that she would jump at it. 
Money is the only thing that matters to her. I have 
come across only two people who could neither be 
bribed nor bought, and one of them committed suicide. 
But there is no hurry. ‘Softly walkee catchee mon- 
key.’ The Chinese know a thing or two.” 
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XII 


1 


ee this time Fifine had cause to be troubled 
about her clothes. 

Her wardrobe had grown suddenly obsolete, for 
Mrs. Shelldrake had been able to treat Fififtie’s clothing 
as a mere schoolgirl affair; but the girl’s putting up her 
hair had altered all this. Skirts might be short, but 
Fifine’s were more than short, nor would they admit 
of any further lengthening, the necessary material not 
being there. Moreover, her clothes were old, shabby 
almost, and the southern sun is not kind to shabbiness, 
and defects that are not noticeable on a child become 
humiliatingly noticeable on a young woman. 

Fifine held a kit inspection. She made a list of the 
various articles and of their respective ages, so far as 
she could remember them, and she showed the list to 
Miss Mary Godbold, who thought it rather pathetic. 

Fifine’s list read as follows: 


One dark blue gabadine coat and skirt. Two years 
old. 

One white satin evening frock. Three years old. 

One blue taffeta ditto. Two years old. 

One white knitted frock. Very shrunken. 

One white jumper. Darned. 

Two white skirts. Very shabby. 

Two pairs white stockings. Laddered. 

Three pairs black Lisle thread stockings. Darned 
all over. 

One pair brown stockings. 

One pair white shoes. 

One pair of grey suéde shoes. Worn at toes. 

One pair of brown shoes. Resoled three times. 

One crinoline hat. 

One black straw hat. 

“Undies.” Various. 


“Tsn’t it terrible,” she said; “when everything wears 
out at once. And only yesterday my last decent pair 
of stockings ‘laddered.’” 
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She put a foot on one of the garden chairs, and her 
blue eyes were troubled. 

“T do hate asking for things. We are not well off, 
you know. Do you think I ought to ask?” 

Miss Godbold felt herself humiliated in the person 
of this girl. 

“Perhaps, your mother,” she began, and then 
paused. 

“T think mother forgets that I’m not a kid. I 
wish I could earn some money. Do you think I 
could?” 

Miss Godbold eluded the question, and advised 
Fifine to ask her mother for a small allowance. 

“You might be able to make some of your own 
things. It saves such a lot of money.” 

A year ago Fifine had never troubled her young 
head about the financial problems of life, but now she 
had begun to realize that money is a very elusive and 
a very potent thing, and that the getting of it may 
involve one in humiliations. She had been surprised 
to find that she hated the idea of asking her mother 
for money. And why? This self-consciousness involv- 
ing her in a realization of her dependence on someone 
else was of very recent growth. It had not occurred 
to her to question the right of the child to ask for 
things and to accept them from the mother; she had 
never thought about it; nor was it a question of think- 
ing, but rather one of feeling. For Fifine had come 
to have a very peculiar feeling about her mother. It 
was as though they were enemies, natural enemies, 
while pretending to be intimately related to each other. 
It was a rather horrible sort of feeling, and it troubled 
Fifine and made her wonder whether she was a mean 
and suspicious little beast. The battle over her hair 
had brought the problem to the surface, and on that 
night and on many other occasions Fifine had seen 
hatred in her mother’s yes. Hatred! Yes, she felt 
sure that her mother had begun to dislike her, and to 
dislike her with a fierceness that could not be dis- 
sembled. 

She sat on her bed and grieved over it. 

“ Oh—why—why ?” 

She could not understand it. And to complicate the 
tangle came the question of her clothes. 

Miss Godbold had told her to ask for an allowance, 
and Fifine had great faith in Miss Godbold. She did 
not flatter people, and she was fair. 
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“TI suppose I shall have to ask her, but I hate it.” 

Fifine decided to speak to her mother about her 
clothes, but the moment she chose happened to be a 
wholly unfortunate one, for reasons of which Fifine was 
ignorant. Mrs. Shelldrake had been to Nice with Mr. 
Rubinstein, She had had an unlucky day, a damnable 
day, and she came back tired and angry and full of 
evil cynicism. Men. were treacherous and selfish 
beasts, and life was a vile farce. 

Fifine knocked at her mother’s door. 

“Who is it?” 

The voice was hard and impatient. 

“Fifine.” j 2 

“What do you want?” 

“May I speak to you about something?” 

Mrs. Shelldrake unlocked the door and let the girl 
in. She was in her dressing-jacket and slippers, and 
the impression on the pillow and the bed told Fifine 
that her mother had been lying down. She looked 
haggard and tired, with the ill-tempered tiredness of 
a woman who had been exerting herseif, spending her- 
self in a gamble, only to find herself a loser. 

“Well, what is it?” 

Mrs. Shelldrake took the arm-chair by the window, 
but Fifine remained standing. 

“Tt is about my clothes.” 

Her mother’s body seemed to give a jerk. 

“Clothes! What do you mean?” 

Fifine went scarlet. The business was going to be 
more humiliating than she had imagined. 

“T hate asking, but—my clothes are getting so 
short and so shabby.” 

“Indeed! I had not noticed it.” 

Fifine produced her inventory and handed it to her 
mother, feeling somehow she was blundering badly and 


that she might blunder still more badly before she had 
finished. 


“What’s this?” 

“A list. You see, my last pair of stockings lad- 
dered yesterday.” 

Mrs. Shelldrake held the list between finger and 
thumb. She had the air of a woman who was trying 
to keep still, but whose impulse was to break out into 
a wild rage. Her right foot jerked ominously. She 
seemed to sit all twisted in her chair. 

“Well, this is funny, really funny! A sort of ulti- 
matum, I suppose! Let’s have a look at you.” 
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Her eyes scanned Fifine’s figure with critical hos- 
tility. 

“Yes, you do want re-dressing. You look a perfect 
little dowd. The problem is the money.” 

And then she began to laugh, as though laughter 
provided an alternative method of getting rid of her 
emotion. And her laughter was more horrible and 
mocking than Fifine knew, for there was self-scorn in 
it, and fury, and disillusionment, and jealousy and 
anguish, It hurt. It hurt both the woman who laughed 
and the girl who was laughed at. 

“Don’t, mother.” 

She made a gesture as though she were brushing 
something aside. 

“Oh, my dear! You would put your hair up, you 
know. And now you have got the dress fever; life’s 
got you; you want to compete with all those smart 
little bits at the Californie and the tennis club. Yes, 
it’s natural enough, but how are we going to find the 
money?” 

Fifine trembled. There was something in her 
mother’s bitter playfulness that filled her with a shrink- 
ing dismay. 

“But I don’t. I only want a few things. I’ll try 
to make my own dresses.” 

“Rot! You would make the most utter mess of it. 
By the way, has it ever occurred to you to wonder how 
money is made?” 

“By working.” 

“Indeed! But it isn’t. You may make a little 
money by working. The people who make most money 
do it by slyness and using their wits. Women Z 

But she caught herself up. Even her bitterness 
could not blurt out certain profane facts to a girl. 

“Well—lI’ll see what I can do. But, scme day, my 
dear, you will-have the problem on your own shoulders. 
You will have to find a man to dress you.” 

“Mother!” said the girl. 

Mrs. Shelldrake made a grimace. 

“Now, don’t be squeamish. I hate squeamishness. 
It makes such a mess of things. Girls ought to know 
what to expect. Either you will have to marry, or you 
will have to work, and work isn’t all sugar for a 
woman. Now, get along with you. I’m tired. I'll see 
what [ can manage.” 

She rose and sat down at her dressing-table, and 
Fifine, feeling hot and humiliated, sneaked out of the 
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room and went and did penance on the edge of 
her bed. 5; 

“T’l] work,” she thought; “I’ll find some sort ot 
work, and dress myself. It’s as though we had only 
one bone between us—and she No, no, I won’t 
think that. I have: had everything from her, poor 
dear.” . 

She was filled with.pity and horror. 

“She said I should have to marry or work, I—must 
—work. But what can I do?” 

This was a terrible poser, for it seemed to Fifine 
that there was nothing that she could do. She knew 
nothing. She had no weapon, and very little armour. 

And then she had an idea. 

“Perhaps Mrs. Frossard would let me help her. 
Yes, I do know something! I have learnt to do quite 
a lot of things at Le Paradis. Perhaps I might earn 
enough to dress myself. I’ll go up to Le Paradis to- 
morrow and talk to Madame Frossard.” 


2 


Fifine set out upon the upland path with hope in 
her heart. 

And unknown to her, and unknown to himself, 
Byrne took the same path on that March morning, fol- 
lowing in Fifine’s footsteps, but half an hour behind 
her. He had declared war on his own flabbiness, but he 
had declared war like an egoist who approaches the 
problem of his own salvation as though it were a 
problem in physics. 

So many foot-pounds of energy expended, so much 
work done against gravity in raising a body weighing 
some ten stone so many hundred feet up the side of a 
hill! The machine would grow a little stronger and 
more efficient each day until it might be sufficiently 
reliable to take its place again beside other machines. 

He passed the plateau of flowers and paused there 
for five minutes before wandering higher under the 
flickering shadows of the olives and the occasional 
gloom of the pines. The morning was hot, and Byrne 
removed his coat and climbed in his shirt-sleeves. He 
took great care of himself, remembering that he had 
been warned against the danger of getting chilled 
after a climb in the sunlight. “Directly you stop, put 
on your coat. Every year on the Riviera quite a num- 
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ber of people die of pneumonia.” And Byrne was apt 
to be fussy. 

He ascended. There was no doubt about the im- 
provement in his physical condition, and the higher he 
climbed the fitter he felt. His heart—after some hys- 
terical protesting—had settled down to steady and 
seemly work, resigning itself to the happy inevitable- 
ness of things. The road was passed, the path into 
the Le Paradis valley conquered at a leisurely crawl, 
and almost before he realized it, Byrne found himself 
glancing at the gate of Madame Frossard’s garden 
and reading the words “Le Paradis” upon it. He had 
arrived. But it was shady here, because of the olive 
trees, and he went on a little farther under the wall 
of a high terrace and up some rude steps to a little 
snug plateau above and to the right of the house. 
There was a carpet of grass here, purpled with Apen- 
nine anemones, a pool of sunlight with the shelter of 
a grove of cypresses and pines. Byrne put on his coat 
and sat down on the grass, feeling it with the flat of 
his hand to make sure that it was dry. 

The spot he had chosen overlooked Madame Fros- 
sard’s, and Byrne had a view of the red-brown tiled 
roof, the olive trees and oranges, the terraces with their 
vegetables and flowers, the round blue eye of a big 
water cistern, the outhouses, the groves of cypresses, 
figs and apples, the peaches like bosses of brilliant 
coral, the intense green of the maize crops, the red- 
brown soil where the vines grew. It was all very beau- 
tiful, peaceful and still. He could smell a bean crop 
in flower, and watch the sunlight on Madame Fros- 
sard’s mimosas, while far below the rocky coast melted 
into the abrupt blue of the sea. 

His eyes wandered over it, and then came to rest 
upon a little group of live things down yonder on one 
of the green terraces under the olives. He saw a girl 
and a dog and three puppies. The girl was lying on 
the grass playing with the puppies, while the mother 
dog looked on with supreme and blinking complacency. 

Byrne was sufficiently near to the girl to be able to 
recognize her. The coincidence surprised him, but it 
pretended to no importance, though he was aware of the 
pleasantness of the picture and of the happy careless- 
ness that it suggested. A young thing, without an idea 
in her head or a care in the world, playing with other 
young things! Health and youth and the irresponsible 
joy thereof! For he had fallen into that very foolish 
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belief that all young things are happy and healthy and 
care-free, while he—at the decrepit age of thirty-seven 
—was in a position to sit and indulge in sententious and 
melancholy soliloquies. Of course the girl was happy. 
He could not imagine her being afflicted by any serious 
woe. 

But Byrne was disinclined to let her discover him 
watching her, so he drew back a little and continued 
to feel sad and superior behind the shelter of a bush of 
Mediterranean heath. He supposed that Vifine must 
have friends living in that house. He had to admit 
that she was pleasant to watch, and that as she turned 
to and fro on the grass to catch fhe puppies and roll 
them over kicking and snuffling on their fat backs, he 
became aware of the sex in her. It worried him a 
little—tantalized him. She was graceful and lithe and 
vividly alive. He saw the movements of her slim black 
legs and the outlines of her young body. 

In fact, she so disturbed him that he changed his 
position so that he could not see her and should not be 
challenged by life in the person of a young girl. He 
felt for his pipe, filled it, and was about to strike a 
match when he made the discovery that someone else 
was interested in the group below. He saw a man 
dressed like a peasant letting himself gently down the 
retaining wall of a terrace. The man moved with a 
certain caution and with a suggestion of restraint. 
Bryne saw him slither down and across two more ter- 
races in the same cautious manner, and then place him- 
self behind the trunk of a very old olive tree. It was 
obvious to Byrne that the man was interested in the 
girl with the puppies, and that he did not wish his 
interest to be discovered. He was wearing a big, black 
felt hat which threw a shadow cver his face, but even 
at a distance of fifty yards it seemed to Byrne that there 
was something queer about the fellow’s face. 

Byrne did not like the incident, and yet the man 
was doing only what he himself had been doing, though 
he was doing it in a different way. Byrne found him- 
self thinking that the girl ought not to be wandering 
alone about these hills, for he had heard of unpleasant 
things happening to people who had assumed that be- 
cause the country was beautiful men had ceased to be 
beasts. 

“It’s not safe,” he decided, and having made the 
decision he discovered in himself a sudden sense of 
responsibility. 
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He stood up, and as he did so he saw a tall, hand- 
some woman come out of the house and walk down 
the path towards Fifine and the puppies. 

“Mam’selle Fifine,” 

The girl jumped up. 

“T am free now, ma chérie. Come and talk.” 

Byrne glanced instinctively towards the tree where 
the man had been standing. He was still there, lean- 
ing against the grey trunk, with his right arm folded 
across his face. 


3 

Byrne felt that he ought not to let Fifine walk back 
to Cap d’Or alone, yet when he came down from his 
vantage point and took up a position on the path some 
fifty yards below the gate of Le Paradis, he was not 
quite honest with himself. For Byrne was what the 
psychologists call an introvert; that is to say, he found 
straightforward living difficult; a natural impulse was 
never allowed to pass unchallenged, but was taken by 
the throat and commanded to justify itself. He lacked 
physical self-confidence. He was the sort of man who 
needed two glasses of wine or an overmastering love 
affair to make him spontaneous and unself-conscious. 
As a boy he had shirked many a fight, not because he 
was afraid of blows, but because his pride had been 
afraid of being damaged. 

He sat there on a projecting rock, within view of 
the gate of Le Paradis, and waited for Fifine to emerge 
from it. He told himself that he did not care whether 
or not he walked back with her to Cap d’Or. It would 
be easy for him to follow behind her at a safe distance 
and so make sure that she was not molested. 

At half-past eleven she appeared at the gate. The 
tall Frenchwoman was with her, and they stood and 
talked for a moment, and in the clear sunny stillness 
of the place Byrne could hear all that they said. 

“You are a dear. You have made me so happy.” 

“J think we may be able to manage something, but 
I must ask Paul.” 

“Of course. Tell Monsieur Paul that I won’t make 
a nuisance of myself.” 

“Au revoir, dear child. I will let you know very 
soon.” 

So Fifine was happy! Of course she was happy. 
What reason had she for being anything else but 
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happy? And then she descended upon him like some 
glowing creature from Olympus, full of the day’s for- | 
tunate achievement, and with renewed faith in the 
graciousness of the gods. She was ready to love every- 
body, even that ambiguous and difficult person No. 39, 
who managed to look as though he had a sum in his 
head which would not work out. She was surprised to 
find him there on his rock—a solemn man who glanced 
at her with severe shyness. He raised his hat and gave 
her a sort of nodding bow, and ¥Fifine came to a sudden 
pause before him. She smiled. 

She was sorry for No. 39, and life had been so kind 
to her this morning that her impulse was “to pass on 
some of the kindness. 

“How splendid,” she said, “your managing to climb 
as far as this.” 

Byrne stood up. He gave her one quick glance, and 
then stared over her head. He had grown accustomed 
to regarding himself as a crock, and he had his own 
authority for regarding himself as he pleased, but to 
be applauded by a “flapper” for dragging a decrepit 
body up the side of a hill was quite another matter. 
He was piqued. 

“Thank you. I used to do some mountaineering 
before the war. This is very mild stuff.” 

Her blue eyes observed him. 

“It must be very tantalizing,” she said. 

“You mean—the contrast——?” 

“Well—yes.” 

“Between being a bit of an athlete and a crock?” 

“Tt must be so hard for a man.” 

His upper lip tightened. He was angry. He glanced 
at his wrist-watch and became gloriously formal. 

“Five and twenty minutes to twelve. Are you going 
back for lunch, Miss Shelldrake?” 

“ves. 

“T expect my pace would be too slow fcr you?” 

He puzzled her, but she did not detect his irony. 

“Oh, no. Why shouldn’t we? You can set the pace, 
Mr. Byrne.” 

She had hit him again. 

“Thanks. We ought to be able to do it in fifty 
minutes.” 

“Please don’t hurry. I know that it takes me nearly 
an hour. You see—I know this path so well.” 

“Friends of yours—up there?” he asked, with a face 
of hauteur, waiting for her to get going. 
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“Yes. Madame Frossard is such a dear.” 

“Indeed !” 

“She has had a great deal of trouble, you know, but 
she is always so cheerful.” 

“Hang it,” thought the man, “is this young thing 
improving the occasion?” 


4 

Fifine led the way, and she went at a leisurely pace, 
imposing a dignified and restrained dawdle upon Byron 
Byrne. She did not allow him to exercise his manhood. 
She talked as he could have imagined her talking to a 
pleasant old person of sixty, while he chafed behind 
her, resenting the easy kindness of her youth and feel- 
ing that he quite failed to impress her as any man 
who is a man desires to impress a woman. Fifine may 
have thought that she was being tactful; her leisurely 
moving feet were creatures of discretion. 

“Confound her tact!” thought Byrne; “I suppose 
she thinks that I am a miserable old woman.” 

As a matter of fact she thought nothing of the kind. 
She was sorry for Byrne in the same way that she would 
have been sorry for a lame dog. He was such a lonely 
hound, and no one bothered about him, but she did 
not recognize the fact that other people withheld from 
him the sympathy he withheld from them. 

“Madame Frossard is going to let me work at Le 
Paradis.” 

Quite casually she threw the piece of information 
at him. He appeared to be a most difficult man to 
talk to, for he was always dropping his catches. 

“Work there?” 

He had a startled look, but, being in front of him, 
she did not sce it. 

“T have learnt so much from Madame Frossard. It 
is fascinating growing things.” 

Byrne supposed that it was, but he was thinking of 
the man who had shown such secret interest in her. Yes, 
there was no doubt about her being extraordinarily 
attractive, and he found himself observing her with 
uneasy curiosity, like a nice-minded boy who has be- 
come suddenly aware of a woman’s beauty and is 
rather ashamed of his own feelings. A Frenchman or 
an Italian would have looked at Fifine quite differently, 
‘but, then, their temperaments are not all tied up into 
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knots like the soul of the more self-conscious nor- 
therner. A beautiful neck was a beautiful neck, and 
made to be kissed and caressed, and that was the end 
of it. Byrne was aware of the softly browned beauty 
of Fifine’s neck, and of the way her gold-brown hair 
was gathered up from it, but he tried to stop at the 
mere awareness of it. He attempted to break the 
sequence of cause and effect. Sensuous task! But 
there was a part of him, and perhaps the best part of 
him, that wanted to fall in love with Fifine’s neck. 

“Ass! In all probability she believes you to be old 
enough to be her father. Now-—if you were one of 
those little tennis gods who go floating about the 
Riviera with a jolly blanket coat and three rackets, and 
your hair waved and your face nicely browned! Don't 
be an ass.” 

“ Aloud—he asked her a question: 

“What’s Madame Frossard do? Sell flowers?” 

“Ves; flowers and fruit and vegetables and eggs and 
goats’ milk and olives.” 

“Capable woman. Does she do it all on her own?” 

“No. There’s Paul Frossard.” 

Byrne’s foot slipped on a stone, and he recovered 
himself with an irritable jerk. 

“Hallo! One has to watch these paths. These 
French women always seem to run the show.” 

“She does it for Paul’s sake.” 

“T see. Is Monsieur Paul her husband?” 

“No, her son. He was horribly wounded in the war. 
He has no face.” 

The pity in her voice softened the crudity of the 
words. 

“Such a tragedy! Madame had one son killed, and 
this one disfigured. She took this place for Paul’s sake, 
and started life all over again, for he never goes any- 
where; he has a horror of being seen.” 

Byrne was thinking of the man leaning against the 
thet of the old olive tree with his arm covering his 
ace. 

“Poor devil!” he said. 

He had a lapse into silence, while he seemed to be 
looking into that other man’s life and realizing the 
cruel loneliness of it, the maddening limitations. Was 
it not more than likely that poor Paul Frossard saw in 
eee - nae apes! pe which was denied him, and 

at he looked at her longingly, like a pris 
behind the bars of his own Li dino: 
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“Poor devil!” thought Byrne; “but I suppose he 
is all right, a white man—I mean.” 

The silence had lasted rather a long time, and Byrne 
broke it as they came down the path past the garden 
houses where the flowers grew. 

“JT suppose you would like a place like this?” he 
asked, for the sake of making conversation. 

“JT should love it.” 

She turned to him a face that glowed. 

“Tf one has to work, isn’t it best to work among 
beautiful things? One may not earn much money, but 
then—after all 22 

“Money is not everything,” said Byrne, not believ- 
ing in what he said, but wishing to be pleasant. 

“You really do believe that?” 

She paused in the middle of the path and held 
Byrne to his assertion with an eagerness that astonished 
him, 

“What I mean is—one seems to be so helpless at 
times without money, at the mercy of beastly people. 
And it is all wrong.” 

“Of course,” said Byrne, looking at her queerly, and 
feeling far less superior than he had felt at the begin- 
ning of the walk; “of course it is all wrong. But you 
can’t get on without money.” 

“Yes,” she answered, turning quickly and looking 
at the flowers, “I have discovered that. It seems a 
shame—almost—that one should have to turn these 
flowers into money.” 

“Good Lord!” thought Byrne, “this young woman 
is a bit unexpected ! ” 

And for the rest of the walk he found himself be- 
coming aware of her in a way that was different, for 
she had provoked his curiosity, and he had ceased to 
think of her as a raw young thing. 


XIII 


I 


ROM three o’clock till five was the busiest part of 
Pstacame Frossard’s day. She called them her “bas- 

ket hours,” and she passed them under the roofed 
space at the end of the loggia with a mass of flowers 
and of herbs and vegetables spread upon “he trestle 
tables, and a pile of baskets beside her. Madame was 
very pratique. She knew that the growing of fine flowers 
and good vegetables is only half the business, and that 
it is just as important to give your produce a good 
start in life by sending it out looking its best. At five 
o’clock an old fellow named André came for the bas- 
kets of carnations, stocks, narcissi and violets, and the 
panniers full of lettuces and endive, and carried them 
to the two-wheeled cart which was kept waiting on the 
road below. 

Madame was a little behindhand with her work on 
the day of Fifine’s visit, and old André had to hang 
about smoking his pipe while Madame finished pack- 
ing the last baskets. She did not hurry. She sat on 
her stool under the tiled roof, with the sunlight slant- 
ing in on her and on the masses of flowers. Her 
capable hands did everything with precision. Her black 
hair had the gloss of a magnolia leaf, and her white 
skin the texture and the softness of the flower. She 
had been a very handsome woman, and her two sons 
had inherited her looks, but one lay under the soil near 
Verdun and the other had been blasted into a mon- 
strosity. Yet madame went on working and planning 
and accomplishing, looking serene and cool and cap- 
able, for that was the Frossard way. “Never let life 
get out of control. Keep your hand on the lever.” 
French women are supreme philosophers. 

Madame Frossard’s thoughts were busy, and it is 
possible that her thoughts had delayed her hands. She 
was a woman with a very kind heart who had trained 
herself never to be foolishly kind by acting upon im- 
pulse. She always planned things out and allowed for 
surprises, being so much wiser than the political 
theorists and the schemers of possible Utopias who for- 
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-get to allow for human nature. Madame Frossard’ 
knew that however carefully and nicely you might 
balance your estimates, some live thing might crop up 
and necessitate a readjustment. Some plants would 
fail. The results of man’s ingenuity are relative 
results. 

André sat on the low wall and watched her. He— 
too—was in no hurry, for what did you get by being in 
a hurry; in fact, vou were more liable to miss some- 
thing than to gain it. A wise leisureliness travels 
farther than blind haste. André was quite content to 
puff at his pipe and to watch the hands of this admir- 
able woman, for Madame Frossard’s hands were worth 
watching. Thunder, but if one could have a big woman 
like that to put the whole world in order, tidy up the 
kitchen and smack the silly quarrelsome ones among 
the children! To André the watching of Madame Fros- 
sard was better than going to church. She had such 
wise and quiet movements. 

Madame Frossard tucked the last bunch of violets 
into place, 

“J have finished, André.” 

“ Bien,” said he, getting up and knocking out his 
pipe. 

“We are a little late to-day.” 

“Well, wel), it is better to go by the sun than by 
the church clock.” 

When the old man had left with his baskets Madame 
Frossard walked to the end of the loggia where the 
stone steps went down to the orange terraces and the 
vineyards. She had not seen Paul since he had helped 
her to carry in the flowers and vegetables more than 
two hours ago, but he was at work somewhere on one 
of the terraces, for she could hear the sound of his big 
mattock as it bit into the soil. She stood and con- 
sidered life at Le Paradis as it was and as it might be, 
and especially with regard to the suggestion that the 
English girl had made to her. Madame Frossard might 
be pratique, but she had not forgotten that life should 
have perfume. 

Fifine’s appeal had touched her. ' She herself had 
known what it meant to be a handsome girl with very 
little money, and, valuing her independence very 
highly, she respected it in others. But Madame Fros- 
sard was not free. The whole scheme of life at Le 
Paradis revolved round her pauvre mutile, and though 
it might be very pleasant for him to have a helper and 
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a companion, one had to remember human nature. 
How would it affect Paul? The spirit of celibacy has 
ever had to hide itself behind walls or in wild places 
and deserts. Le Paradis might have been called 
L’Hermitage. She had done all that her capable in- 
genuity could suggest to supply compensations, 1n- 
terests, and to give this disfigured child of hers a work- 
shop and a playground where the sensitive surface of 
him would not be bruised. They read together the 
works of Febre and Pasteur; they added a wise “natu- 
ralism” to gardening; they brought an intelligent 
curiosity into Eden. Paul had his microscope. His 
mother encouraged in him the spirit of research. 

“Tf a man is to forget women, he must be married 
to his work.” 

As she stood there the sun sank suddenly behind a 
hill and shadows fell about her. Madame Frossard 
looked up through the green mist of the trees and 
listened. Dusk was near. It was time for Paul to put 
away his tools and to come down to her and the lamp 
she would light and the supper she would prepare, 
but she could still hear the blows of the mattock. He 
was working later than usual. Was it happy work, or 
labour that helped a man to forget? 

She turned and went into the house. She lit the 
two lamps, the one in the kitchen and the one in the 
little salon. She laid the table, put out the wine, and 
passed into the kitchen to prepare an omelette and make 
up a salad. And all the while she was listening and 
thinking, and feeling as a woman feels when someone 
who is very dear to her has to be felt for. 

Presently she heard his footsteps. He came up the 
steps to the loggia, but he did not enter the house, and, 
looking out, she saw him leaning against the white 
squareness of one of the rough pillars. The sky was 
all orange beyond him and above the blackness of the 
hillside, and he seemed to be looking at it as though 
he had been caught and held by its beauty. His back 
was towards Madame Frossard, and he had his coat 
slung over his shoulder. 

“Paul” 

He turned slowly, and almost with an air of re- 
luctance. 

“Has André gone?” 

“Yes. Did you want anything?” 

No” 

His face could express nothing, but his mother had 
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grown very sensitive to the changes:of his voice. She 
knew when he was bored or unhappy or tired; and 
chiefly she feared boredom. 

“Ma’mselle Fifine has been here to-day.” 

He had made a movement towards the doorway, but 
suddenly he diverged and stood by one of the other 
pillars, looking down through the darkening lace of 
the olives. He seemed to be considering something, 
to be gaining time. One hand went to his disfigured 
face, a groping and instinctive hand. 

“She is here very often,” he said, 

And then, before Madame Frossard could say any- 
thing, he blurted out more words: 

“Too often. I wish you would tell her to stay 
away.” 

Madame Frossard remained very still. It seemed to 
her that the figure of her son hung there against the 
sunset like the figure of a man crucified. He suffered, 
and instinctively she knew why he suffered. Life tan- 
talized him, life and the mouth of a young girl. 

“My dear, if it worries you——” 

“Worries me 12% 

He turned on her as a dog in pain may turn on a 
caressing hand. 

“She drives me mad. With that voice of hers, and 
her playing about with the puppies. She’s everywhere. 
Well, perhaps you understand! ” 

Madame Frossard did understand. She was not a 
sentimental woman, and the practical sympathy she 
could give to a man was the very medicine that he 
needed. 

“Of course. I will see to it. Young women can be 
very distracting. Are you ready for supper?” 


2 


Fifine had twenty-four hours of complete happi- 
ness. She was so sure that Madame Frossard would 
accept her suggestion—in fact, Madame Frossard had 
said as much—that she put. her optimism into action 
and speculated on the future. She had never borrowed 
money, but on this occasion she did contract a debt, 
and Miss Godbold was the lender. 

She advanced Fifine a hundred francs. She herself 
suggested the loan after the girl had poured out all her 
enthusiasm, and asked to be congratulated on her luck. 
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“Vou know—it makes one feel quite different. I 
shan’t have to cadge.” 

Miss Godbold had touched upon the question of 
clothes, working clothes, such items as a sun hat, a 
coarse skirt, or a pair of stout shoes. Hence the loan 
and Fifine’s expedition by tram to Nice, where she 
would be able to buy these few necessaries much more 
cheaply at some shop for working people than she could 
have done at Cap d’Or. She arrived back at the Hétel 
d’Esperance with a big brown-paper parcel, a parcel 
that César scrutinized with suspicion and curiosity, for 
it was one of his duties to see that wine was not 
smuggled into the hotel and drunk in the bedrooms— 
to the detriment of Madame Decugis’ weekly bills. 

“Mademoiselle has been shopping?” 

He leered, and Fifine, who was excited and happy, 
smiled back at him. 

“Clothes, Monsieur César.” 

“Oh, 18-14, clothes,” said he. “Mademoiselle is 
going to the bal masque on Saturday, perhaps?” 

She was amused at the idea of her going to such a 
function dressed in the things the parcel contained. 

“No. This is much more fratique.” , 

She had opened a gate into a new world of work and 
independence, and though the gate was a very small 
one, Fifine’s imagination was busy enlarging it, Why 
should she not end by running a flower-farm of her 
own, a little place like Le Paradis, where she could 
give play to all her natural love of live things? Capi- 
tal would be needed, and Fifine was very vague on 
the question of capital, but her enthusiasm was so 
well on the wing that she walked into one of the Cap 
d’Or estate offices on the following morning and made 
inquiries as to the price of small properties. 

A little man with a Charlie Chaplin face was de- 
lighted to oblige her. 

“Ts it a villa that mademoiselle requires? ” 

“Quite a small villa.” 

The young man showed her some photographs and 
a gladsome eye. 

“Here is a new villa at Cap Ferrat, mademoiselle, 
with a little garden attached. The price is 150,000 
francs,” 

Fifine explained that if she did buy a villa it would 
not be that sort of villa. She wanted a little old place 
with a biggish piece of land where she could grow 
flowers and keep fowls, 
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“Like that little white place on the path ito Le 
Paradis. I see that it is for sale.” 

“Oh, a market gardener’s cottage. Yes, I know it, 
mademoiselle. We have it on our books. The price 
is 80,000 francs.” 

“Indeed,” said Fifine, trying to do sums in her 
head and to reduce 80,000 francs to pounds sterling at 
the present rate of exchange. 

“Tt is a very nice little property, with a big water 
cistern and olive and orange groves. Let me see, the 
name is ‘Ma Retraite.’ Perhaps mademoiselle would 
like to look over the place.” 

“T should,” said Fifine, and went out with some 
figures scribbled on an old envelope and an order to 
view. 

Eighty thousand francs, nearly twelve , hundred 
pounds! How many years would it take her to save 
such asum? The figure made her dream appear almost 
impossibly remote, and yet she had heard of such things 
as mortgages. She turned and looked at the photo- 
graphs and the advertisements of villas in the agent’s 
window, and she was still gazing and dreaming when 
someone joined her. 

“Hallo, kid, thinking of buying a house?” 

She coloured up. She glanced for a moment into 
‘Mr. Max’s ironical but approving eyes. 

“Just curiosity, you know.” 

“Nothing more than that? Not thinking of starting 
a puppy farm?” 

He laughed, but his laughter was ingratiating. 

“Not a bad idea, either. I’m half thinking about 
the same sort of thing myself, a nice little villa here, 
and a country place in England, a real country place. 
Supposing I sell you some land—here?” 

She looked him full in the face; she was interested. 

“Why, you haven’t any land?” 

“Haven't I! About two thousand acres.” 

“Here?” 

“Oh, Cap Ferrat way and over at Cagnes.” 

“But what have you got land for?” 

He smiled at her kindly and slyly. He liked her 
flush of curiosity, her freshness. 

“To make money. Speculation. This bit of country 
is going to be more and more the winter playground 
of half Europe. I like to look ahead.” 

“How lovely to own so much land!” she said. 

“Intrigues you, does it? We’ll drive over some day 
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with your mother and have a look at my property. I'll 
let you have a piece cheap, you know.” se 

He laughed, and for the first time in her life Fifine 
laughed with him. 

In five minutes she was back at the Hétel d’Esper- 
ance, feeling more and more a young woman of affairs, 
and in the vestibule César hurried up to her. 

“There is a visitor to see Mademoiselle Shelldrake.” 

“ Me ? » 

“Yes; a Madame Frossard.” 

“Oh, of course.” 

“She is waiting in the salon.” _ ‘ 

Fifine hurried to the salon. She had so persuaded 
herself that everything was to be as she wished it to be 
that she accepted Madame Frossard’s visit as the final 
and happy consummation of it all. Madame Frossard 
was sitting on one of the red plush sofas, looking at an 
illustrated paper. She rose when Fifine entered; she 
was her usual self, solid, calm, a woman in black and 
white. 

“Madame, how good of you to come.” 

Madame Frossard kissed her. 

“My dear—I wanted to have a talk with you—to 
explain 2 

Fifine’s face fell. 

“Oh, don’t say you think that I shall be no use.” 

Madame Frossard put the question aside. 

“Ts there anywhere where we shall not be dis- 
turbed ? ” 

“The garden.” 

Her mouth drooped, for she felt that something had 
gone wrong with her great scheme. 

Fifine took Madame Frossard to Monsieur Decugis’ 
“third level,” and there they sat down under the fig 
tree where Miss Godbold read and wrote her letters. 

“Ma chérie,”’ said the Frenchwoman, “I am going 
to tell you the truth. There are occasions when the 
truth is better than excuses.” 

Fifine nodded, and sat dumb. 

“TI would gladly have had you at Le Paradis. I need 
help, and I think that we should have got on very well 
together. But there is spmeone else who has to be 
considered.” 


She tapped the table with the fingers of her firm 
white hand. 


“Tt is Paul. Perhaps—it will be difficult for you 
to understand this—perhaps not. But I speak to you, 
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my child, as to a friend. At Le Paradis you would 
make my poor boy unhappy.” 

She looked at Fifine. 

“You see, ma chérie, you are very young and very 
pretty. I did not know that Paul was suffering. Con- 
sider what his life is, an exile, a celibacy, and yet—my 
child—he is a man. It is not easy for me to speak of 
this. But—you Perhaps you will understand and 
you will respect me for telling you the truth, and my 
son for telling it to me fi 

Fifine got up quickly and kissed Madame Frossard. 

“JT am so sorry. I—I never thought. And it means 
—that I must not come to Le Paradis.” 

Madame Frossard nodded her head. 

“That is what it means, my child.” 


3 

Miss Godbold found Fifine sitting alone under the fig 
tree with its hanging fringes of wistaria blossom. She 
looked dejected. Her first bubble had burst and dis- 
appeared into the sunlight, but it had left behind it a 
debt and a realization of the unexpected in life which 
had renewed and quickened the girl’s feeling of in- 
security. It had been something of shock to her to 
discover that she had been refused her first chance of 
gaining a little independence because she had a face— 
physical attributes—that were disturbing to a man. 

Mary Godbold smiled, sat down and opened her 
book, but before she had read a page of it she realized 
that Fifine had something to tell ber. The girl was 
quivering with the pain of a first disappointment, and 
troubled by the thought of that hundred-franc note 
which had got itself spent with such impulsive 
optimism. 

“Miss Godbold, I have something awful to tell you.” 

Mary glanced up from her book. 

“A disappointment?” 

“Worse than that. Madame Frossard can’t take me. 
And you know I spent nearly all those hundred francs. 
Of course, I am going to pay it back, but just at 
present——” 

Miss Godbold laid her book aside. 

“J think our friendship can stand the strain. I’m 
in no hurry.” 

“But I feel beastly about it. You see—you are the 
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first real friend I have had here, and I go and borrow 
money from you-——” a 

“Excuse me, it was I who suggested lending it. The 
thing is of no importance. What is of importance 1s 
your disappointment.” 

“You are a dear. You know—I felt so sure 

She swung a foot and stared out over the sea, sud- 
denly reticent, and shyly inarticulate. Her right eye 
squinted, and that expressive mouth of hers drooped 
like a rose petal. > 

“Tt seems so fatuous,” she said. 

“Most things do till you understand them.” 

“But I do understand—in a way. know that 
Madame Frossard was quite right. But I can’t tell 
you her reasons.” 

“My dear, the matter of a hundred francs does not 
entitle me to be told other people’s secrets.” 

“T should like to tell you, but I promised.” 

“T should like to have been told, not because I am 
an old gossip, but because—sometimes—the telling of 
things helps one.” 

Fifine sat and reflected, with her forehead puckered 
and her blue eyes very serious, and Mary Godbold 
resumed the reading of her book as though to show that 
the matter was ended if Fifine chose to let it end there. 
She was very sure that the girl was troubled, that she 
had come up against one of the great human reefs upon 
which so many enterprises split and founder. And 
presently there was a flickering of Fifine’s eyelids and 
a movement of her lips. 

“T want to ask you something. May I?” 

“Of course.” 

“Tf a girl wants to earn her own living—isn’t it 
rather a nuisance to her if she happens to be—rather 
pretty?” 

Miss Godbold had a moment of sympathetic in- 
tuition. 

“It may be, yes, sometimes.” 

’ “But it is very unfair.” 

“Tt is the result of human nature. Men don’t 
like——” 

She hesitated, but Fifine’s eyes urged her to com- 
plete the sentence. 

“What is it that men don’t like?” 

“Independence—in a woman.” 

Fifine’s whole face seemed to absorb the words. 

“But—how beastly selfish! And—why hee 
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“T wonder if I ought to tell you?” 

Don 

“Well, you see, man—at present—looks upon him- 
self as the master. The tradition was that a woman 
should be sweet and clinging, and that her inspiration 
should be the spirit of surrender. Men like to give; 
it is a form of male vanity.” 

“So—they rather like to have us dependent on 
them?” 

“Yes, I think that’s it.” 

“But supposing you don’t come across the man from 
whom you would like to take things ide 

“Exactly,” said Miss Godbold; “that is what hap- 
pened to me. There was one man, but he died.” 

“And you would have taken things from him?” 

“Ves, and given everything, my dear. After all—a 
woman’s most happy when she is giving.” 

“To the right man?” 

“Yes, to the right man.” 


FRY 


XIV 


I 

FTER dinner that evening Mr. Max Rubinstein left 
Ae own table and, strolling across to the Shell- 

drake table, appropriated a chair and sat down. 

Most of the other diners had left the salle a@ manger, 
though Papovsky was eating his second. orange and 
spitting out pips and chewed pulp upon his plate. 

Max glanced at him and then grimaced at the two 
women. 

“Some day we shall see a young orange tree sprout- 
ing in his beard.” 

He called André. 

“Two liqueurs. Benedictine, for you?” 

“T think I’ll have a cherry brandy.” 

“One benedictine, one cherry brandy. And what 
about a small something for ma’mselle?” 

“Pd rather not,” said Fifine, “thank you.” 

Her mother looked at the girl. It was an un- 
pleasant thought, but the thought did occur to her that 
the man might like the girl all the better for being 
innocent as to drink. She had not forgotten his simile 
of the basket of fresh fruit, grapes that had not been 
crushed and their juices taught to ferment. 

“She is better without it.” 

“Wise woman. And three coffees, André.” 

He took out his cigar-case, and with a sort of sly 
playfulness asked Fifine’s permission to smoke. She 
coloured up and avoided her mother’s eyes. 

“You always do.” 

“Oh, come, now. I call that a snub. Don’t you 
agree with me, Mrs. Barbara?” 

“T always agree with you.” 

Her smile was enigmatic and half a sneer. 

_ Mr. Rubinstein produced three green tickets from 
his cigar-case and laid them on the table. They were 
tickets for the dal costume et masque that was to be 
held at the Californie on Saturday. 

ie have got these. I hope you two will help me to 
use ’em, 

He sat back and lit his cigar, knowing that he had 
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made a deliberate and a significant move, and that Mrs. 
Shelldrake would be displeased by it. That was part 
of his plan, for it is better to do an unpleasant thing 
pleasantly when a clever woman has to be educated into 
accepting a new status. 

Mrs. Shelldrake lit a cigarette and looked at the 
tickets. 

“Can’t be done—I’m afraid.” 

“Oh, booked for something?” 

She pretended to laugh. 

“T lost the price of a new hat at Monte. As for 
her”—and she indicated Fifine—‘we might make up 
something out of bath-towels, but I think not.” 

Fifine had picked up a fork and was pretending to 
count the number of orange pips on her plate. 

“The Californie is too smart for me,” she said. 

Mr. Rubinstein gave her a quick look. 

“J question that. In fact—I take it up. I'l] lay 
you a bit, kid, that you could walk off with the first 
prize-banner down there. Look here, supposing we go 
over to ‘Josephine’s’ to-morrow?” 

He gave the mother a look. It was neither per- 
suasive nor autocratic, but it was a look that she 
understood. 

“Tt’s my show, dresses, dinner, and dance. Why 
shouldn’t Uncle Max be allowed to do the thing 
properly?” 

Fifine raised her eyes inquiringly to her mother’s 
face. She saw Mrs. Sheldrake blow a smoke-ring and 
watch it drift away over her daughter’s head. 

“Well—why not, if you feel like it! I know you 
like playing the Monsieur Worth.” 

“Splendid! Ma’mselle, your mother is a great 
sportswoman. Uncle feels bucked.” 

Fifine was troubled. Mr. Max puzzled her, and so 
did her mother. She had a feeling that these two 
people had quarrelled about something, and that Mr. 
Max had had the best of the quarrel, and that her 
mother was afraid of him. As for herself, she disliked 
Mr. Max, or rather—she disliked parts of him. She 
went to her room that night with a head full of worries 
and problems and disappointments and vague dreads. 
She was desperately disappointed about Le Paradis, she 
was worried about the hundred francs, and she was 
troubled about the dance at the Californie. She could 
see no reason why she should not accept a dance and 
a dinner from “Uncle Max,” but to accept a dress from 
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him seemed to her to be a very different matter. Her 
mother might accept, did accept such presents. And 
here Fifine stumbled upon a new wilderness of possi- 
bilities and vaguenesses. Was it possible that Mr. Max 
wanted to marry her mother? There were moments 
when she had thought so. And perhaps his attitude 
towards her of “Uncle Max” was prophetic and sugges- 
tive, and that in his part of future step-father he felt 
that he had a right to buy her dresses. If she refused 
the dress she might offend Mr Max and do her mother 
a disservice. She had no wish to hurt her mother; her 
attitude towards Mrs. Shelldrake had changed most 
markedly during the last two or three weéks. She had 
ceased to feel responsible for her, jealous for her. In 
fact, she no longer felt horrified by the idea of her 
mother’s marrying Mr. Max. And then she remem- 
bered that there had been occasions when Mr. Max had 
shown a desire to coquette with the daughter. But that 
was all nonsense. She solaced herself with the thought 
that Mr. Max was a tease, and that that was his way of 
being fatherly. 

Before going to bed Fifine decided that she would 
accept the dress, though if some magician could have 
turned the dress into a flower farm she would have felt 
happier. 

Mr. Max’s automobile took them in to Monte Carlo, 
and it was Fifine’s first luxury-drive along this highly 
scenic road. Hitherto a second-class seat in a train or 
a jostling stance on the crowded platform at the back 
of the car had been the limits of her achievement. She 
liked Mr. Max’s automobile. It was pleasant to lie 
back in comfort on deep cushions, and to be able to 
stretch your legs, and to feel that one did belong—at 
least for half an hour—to this world of villas and sunny 
sumptuousness and oiled and cleanly ease. The cat in 
Fifine sleeked itself and purred. She watched the 
cliffs and the gardens and the deep green hill-clefts and 
the sea, a world of colour in masses and in glowing 
patches. Masses of green and grey and blue. The 
purple of the bougainvillea, the blue of the echium, the 
gold of spurge and broom and wild snapdragon, the red 
and pink of pelargoniums and roses, the grey of the 
agaves and the olives, the scarlet of bush salvias. They 
ee other cars upon the road, luxury cars, with 

onnets of blue, and cerise, and white. They over- 
hauled a crowded tram grinding and girding up one of 
the corkscrew gradients. 
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Mr. Max did things comfortably. 

“T hate crowds,” he confessed; “the only life worth 
living is the life up above the crowd.” 

Before visiting “Josephine’s” they had little 
“refreshers” at the Café de Paris. There was the 
usual crush here, but Mr. Max had the air of being 
superior to crowds. He spoke, and a table was found, 
a table that was a little apart, and they sat in the sun 
and chatted, and threw quizzical looks at the many 
queer people who drift towards the eternal doors of the 
white and gold casino. Mr. Max asked Fifine if the 
place tempted her, and she confessed with a little shy 
laugh that it attracted her not at all. : 

“Yes, you don’t need it,” he said; “that place is for 
people who have ceased to have good appetites.” 

Mrs. Shelldrake concealed a sneer. 

“That’s me,” she said; “if you have outgrown 
strawberries and cream, you have to fall back on 
pepper.” 

Thereupon they discussed dresses. It appeared that 
Mr. Max had views on the costumes his two friends 
were to display. Something classic. He suggested that 
Mrs. Shelldrake should appear as Ceres. 

“Just your colouring, with that straw-coloured hair 
of yours.” 

She did not argue with him, partly because she was 
exercising superhuman tact, partly because the picture 
of herself as Ceres pleased her. 

“And what about the girl?” 

“Oh—I have my idea, a Bacchante, vine leaves and 
grapes and a leopard’s skin.” 

“Josephine won’t manage that in three days.” 

“Oh, won’t she!” said Mr. Max; “we’ll see.” 

They got into the car and drove to Josephine’s, and 
here Mr. Max’s presence appeared to produce a polite 
and exquisite activity. He radiated a subtle energy, 
the energy that money produces. An eager little 
woman fluttered about and called in other women to 
join her in the flutter, while Mr. Max, with smiling tact, 
gave her to understand that Mrs. Shelldrake was the 
lady in authority, and that he was present as the appre- 
clative cheque-book. é j 

As Mr. Max had prophesied, Josephine’s promised to 
produce the dresses. Yes, they should be ready to- 
morrow morning. And would the ladies come to be 
fitted, or should they send a fitter to Cap d’Or? 

Mrs. Shelldrake decided that the dress rehearsal 
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should be held at Josephine’s. Rooms No. 37 and 38 
at the Hétel d’Esperance were a little passé, and Mrs. 
Shelldrake’s life had been a struggle with appearances. 
As it was, she was heartily ashamed of Fifine’s school- 
girl atmosphere. 

Mr. Max had noticed it, but his comments were in- 
ward and personal. © 

“Half an hour and a few thousand francs will 
change all that.” > 

Mrs. Shelldrake set herself to impress Josephine’s, 
though her posing was wasted upon women who had 
sometimes gowned the most celebrated ladies in Europe, 
and Mrs. Shelldrake should have known this, but she 
was conducting a bitter retreat and making herself ap- 
pear the superior of her daughter. It was she who 
selected the materials and discussed the details of 
Fifine’s dress, and behind her air of supercilious self- 
confidence a great bitterness and the weariness of defeat 
lay concealed. She was choosing the dress of youth— 
the supplanter, and her voice sounded tired. 

“Be careful, please, not to make the dress too 
heavy.” 

“Madame, for us that would be impossible.” 

They lunched at Ré’s, and Fifine—who was hungry 
—made a very excellent lunch. Her healthy appetite ap- 
peared both to amuse and to please Mr. Max, for to 
the giver appreciation is the proper and subtle reward. 
Mrs. Shelldrake’s appreciation of the good things in 
life differed from her daughter’s, for she was faded and 
the girl was fresh, and Mr. Max—having experimented 
for twenty years—had come to the conclusion that he 
preferred a rose to an orchid. 

“T—hope—you have enjoyed your lunch, Miss Shell- 
drake?” 

“T have,” said Fifine. 

She laughed. She had enjoyed herself, for she re- 
garded Mr. Max’s day as no more serious than a plate- 
ful of Monsieur Boucher’s confections, 
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César knocked at the door of No. 37. 
“Ma’mselle Shelldrake? ” 
“ Ves.” 


“Someone wishes to see you, an old man with a little 
slog; he is in the vestibuie.” 


Fifine followed César down the stairs, to find an old 
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man standing shyly in a corner of the vestibule. It was 
André from Le Paradis, very much responsible for one 
of Mimi’s puppies which was rolling on its back and 
gnawing at the piece of stout string that André was 
using as a leash. 

André produced a letter, and when Fifine had read 
it she understood that Madame Frossard was offering 
her the puppy as a present—“ The only thing I could 
think of to show you that I regret that which cannot be 
helped.” Fifine’s eyes lit up; she gathered the puppy 
into her arms, and kissed him while he struggled and 
tried to lick her with a very active pink tongue. 

“T’ll love to keep you. Thank you, monsieur, for 
bringing him all this way. Will you please wait while 
I write a letter to Madame Frossard?” 

She put the puppy down at André’s feet, but at this 
point César, who had been watching and listening and 
wrinkling up his forehead, thought it his duty to 
intervene. 

“Pardon, mademoiselle, but dogs are not allowed 
in the hotel.” 

“Mademoiselle de Brissac keeps one in her room,” 
said Fifine. 

César raised his elbows expressively and lowered 
them. 

“Madame allows that. An exception, a particular 
favour. I have orders, mademoiselle, not to allow any 
dogs to be brought in. I am sorry, but madame is very 
strict——” 

“JT will go and ask Madamo Decugis. Will you 
please wait.” 

Madame Decugis was at her ledgers in the bureau, 
her spectacles straddling half-way down her aggressive 
little nose, her eyes full of figures. Monsieur Decugis 
was putting the cash-box back into the safe, and Fifine 
welcomed his presence, for she thought that Monsieur 
Decugis might take the part of the puppy. 

She explained her request. Madame, looking at her 
with severe eyes over the rims of her spectacles, 
squashed the suggestion almost before it had been 
made. 

“Quite impossible, mademoiselle, quite impossible.” 

Monsieur Decugis was pulling his moustache and 
looking sympathetic and uncomfortable. He glanced at 
Fifine, and being vulnerable because of his good 
nature, he ventured to remind his wife that there was 
a corner in the vegetable garden across the road where 
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a dog could be kept. But Madame Decugis would have 
none of it. 

“Quite impossible. It is against my custom.” 

Monsieur, looking depressed, avoided Fifine’s eyes. 

“Yes, it is true that we have to forbid certain 
things.” 

“Animals are a nuisance,” said Madame, returning 
calmly to her ledgers. 

Fifine had to retreat, and it is probable that the 
Alsatian pup would have reascended in André’s cart to 
Le Paradis had not Mr. Max happened to come down 
the stairs while Fifine was explaining the position to 
André, César standing by and nodding his head. 

“Hallo! What’s this?” 

Fifine turned to Mr. Max. 

“A friend has sent me the puppy as a present— 
Madame Frossard, of Le Paradis—and Madame 
Decugis refuses——” 

Mr. Max stared at the puppy, while César, divining 
complications, began to look sympathetic. 

“Madame objects to dogs.” 

No. 1 stroked his moustache. 

“Wait a moment,” was all he said. 

Mr. Max went off in the direction of the bureau, and 
in less than half a minute he was back again. César, 
caressing the pendulous point of his nose between a 
thumb and forefinger, watched Mr. Max as though he 
were the god of César’s world. 

“That’s all right,” said Mr. Rubinstein; “Madame 
has agreed to your keeping the pup.” 

He smiled down into the surprise of Fifine’s eyes. 

“There appears to be a shed or something in the 
garden across the road where monsieur says our new 
friend will be quite happy, but madame insists on the 
salon and the salle a4 manger being out of bounds. He 
will be allowed to use the lounge!” 

“Thanks—most awfully. But how did you manage 
to persuade Madame Decugis? ” 

“That’s a secret of mine,” he laughed; “so don’t 
you worry your head about it.” 


César, greatly impressed, gave that characteristic 
jerk of the elbows, and, after patting the puppy’s head, 
went back to his chair and desk. He picked up his 
pince-nez and polished them, reflecting that Mr. Rubin- 
stein was a very great man, for only a great man would 
have dared to—or have proved capable of—coaxing 
Madame Decugis. 
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“Tiens, money, money, and to know how to use it 
or to deny it to people at just the right moment! ” 

Nor was Fifine unimpressed. It appeared that Mr. 
Max was a person who had the knack of getting things 
done. People were ready to oblige him, and perhaps 
unwilling to offend him. The little god of the Hétel 
d’Esperance had intervened in favour of an Alsatian 
puppy, and since Fifine had a tender impulse towards 
all such little things, it followed that Mr. Max was 
included in a new feeling of kindness. 

“You must like dogs,” she said, as she stood with 
the puppy in her arms. 

“T do,” he replied, stretching out a big white hand 
and patting the puppy’s head. “What are you going 
to call him?” 

“T don’t know yet.” 

“Why not call him Max?” 

Her blue eyes lifted and met the laughing playful- 
ness in his. 

“May I? But wouldn’t it sound too z 

“Too—what ? ” 

“Personal ? ” 

“Not a bit. I like it.” 

César, who was adjusting his glasses, realized that 
there were other adjustments for him to make. In the 
future a tactful concierge would be very polite and 
attentive to No. 37. 


3 

No. 39 happened to be on the terrace of the Hétel 
d’Esperance when “No. 37,” Mr. Max and the hotel 
gardener crossed the road to introduce Mimi’s son to 
his new quarters. Fifine was carrying the puppy as a 
woman carries a baby, and so intent was she on her new 
pet that she appeared to forget that the automobile and 
not the pedestrian is lord of the modern highway. 

“Look out, kid! ” 

Byrne saw the other man’s restraining hand on her 
shoulder, and it seemed to linger there longer than was 
necessary, and when it removed itself it did so with a 
gliding, caressing movement. The girl did not appear 
to resent being touched by him, or perhaps she was not 
conscious of the intimate impulse of the hand that had 
touched her. She smiled up into Mr. Max’s face. 

No. 38 witnessed the incident, much as Byrne had 
witnessed it, save that the figures were more fore- 
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shortened and that the laying of Mr. Max’s hand on 
Fifine’s shoulder suggested the deliberate caress of a 
man who had begun to exercise the rights of the pro- 
prietor. Mrs. Shelldrake’s expression was unpleasant, 
the reflection of unpleasant thoughts. Like César, she 
had realized that certain adjustments had become neces- 
sary, and that though the process might be an un- 
pleasant one, it had its compensations. 

“Tf Max wants to marry the girl,” she reflected, “I 
think I shall have him in a cleft stick. After all, worse 
things might happen. I shall stand out for a bargain 
and get rid of responsibility. But I think one might 
begin to emphasize the conventions!” 

Scanlon had strolled up and placed himself beside 
Byrne. They leaned with their elbows on the coping of 
the balustrade, and Scanlon, gently stroking his mous- 
tache, looked down into the roadway with a queer little 
smile. It was as though life had puzzled him for a 
long while, and that a sudden glimpse of the con- 
temporary meaning of it had come to him. The eyes 
of failure may see more than the eyes of success. 

“The thing will be to get on an island before the 
crash comes.” 

Byrne glanced at him rather irritably. Scanlon’s 
smooth voice had insinuated itself into his emotional 
dream and had broken it at the very moment when the 
eye in Byrne was staging a semi-romantic triumph. 
What the devil did the fellow mean with his “islands ” 
and “crashes ” ? 

“JT don’t quite get you.” 

Scanlon continued to smile that queer, foresecing 
smile. 

“Getting the hang of things—what. I suppose you 
sometimes do a little puzzling over the future? I find 
it rather refreshing, the idea of the smash-up, and the 
starting all over again.” 

Byrne stared. He had always considered Scanlon a 
stuffed fool, and he wondered what the little man was 
driving at. 

“How do you mean?”’ 

Scanlon answered the question in a quite unexpected 

way. 
_ “Take that chap Rubinstein. He’s got everything in 
his pocket, hasn’t he? The Rubinsteins have got us all 
in cold storage, though we don’t like to allow it. 
That’s the present position, and I suppose it will go on 
developing for a while.” 
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“You mean that nature can do no better than that? ” 

Captain Scanlon took a cigarette from his case and 
tapped it on the balustrade. / 

“Well, it succeeds, doesn’t it? And they tell us that 
nature and evolution are out for success. Look at 
Russia. It is bossing Russia at one extreme; it is boss- 
ing us more than we like to think. It’s the dominant 
type of the future.” 

“I’m damned if it is,’ 

Scanlon smiled. 

“Yes—I used to feel like that—but then—you know 
—when a man has to chuck all the flummery! I used 
to talk about ‘breed’ and ‘blond,’ and the Anglo- 
Saxon, Kipling and all that sort of thing. I’m not 
going to live very long, and so I suppose—I see things 
rather clearly.” 

Byrne’s face sharpened. 

“Money is the boss. Is that it?” 

“Tt goes farther than that. It’s only that we mix 
up the money idea with the type of man who bosses. 
The problem is——” 

He lit his cigarette. 

“Tsn’t the interesting part of it going to come when 
the Rubinstein super-men find the silly pot on the point 
of boiling over? The proletarian pot—you know. Will 
they be able to control it, fool it, by giving it just 
enough fuel to keep it on the sizzle? Personally—lI 
don’t think they will.” 

) You dont 

Byrne glanced at him queerly. 

“And where does the island idea come in?” 

“Why, don’t you see—my dear chap, that the only 
man who would have a chance of having the laugh of 
civilization would be a sort of Robinson Crusoe cove. 
When industrialism and credit and all that sort of 
thing go bust—the man on an island with a potato patch 
would score.” 

“I suppose he would. But isn’t it a rather selfish 
idea?” 

Scanlon looked at him quizzically. 

“Life isn’t selfish—is it?” he asked. “I don’t know 
about that! It might be nature’s plan to start again 
with that sort of man. A second Adam and Eve, what! 
But it seems to me—at present—that Eve’s hot-foot in 
chase after the Rubinstein kind. Women know what’s 
successful.” 


2. 


said Byrne. 
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XV 


I 


T was the morning of the Saturday. 
| A dress lay spread on the bed of No. 38, and a 
dress on the bed of No. 37. Marie had seen them 
both, but in the nature of things she had fastened her 
exclamatory remarks to the dress of No. 37. 

“Oh, la-la, mademoiselle is. going ta be trés-trés 
gentille/ And what it is meant to be? A Bacchante? 
Ah, a sort of Indian. I understand.” 

Both Nos. 37 and 38 had bestowed some considera- 
tion, some thought and some emotion upon these 
dresses, regarding them with the eyes of youth and of 
disillusioned maturity. They saw different things and 
they saw them in different ways. Each attached an 
alien and yet personal significance to the disguise, and 
neither was quite happy nor sure of the meaning of 
it all. 

Mrs. Shelldrake reflected. 

“September,” she thought. “Oh, Lord! The har- 
vest.moon! Corn stalks and a sallow sun! I suppose 
I have arrived at it. But it is a beastly process— 
arriving; it happens so suddenly and catches you with 
a smut on your face and your smile out of action. It 
all began with that kid putting up her hair, the little 
beast! Ridiculous, but it did! Now, what am I going 
to do about it? Shall I have one more flutter and see 
if I cannot compete with my own daughter? No—I 
think not. That would be riding for a fall. Much 
better play the conventional mother and make sure of 
the rice and rose leaves. 

Fifine sat sideways on her bed, one leg over the 
other, while she fingered the rich, barbaric dress. 

Her impulse had been to bring Mary Godbold up to 
see the dress, and then she found herself shirking the 
ra and wondering what her friend would think and 
eel. 

To borrow a hundred francs, and then to display a 
fancy frock that had cost at least two thousand! 

_ Rather anomalous, a case that would need explain- 
ing, and it was the explanation that held Fifine poised 
and posed on the edge of her bed. They were going to 
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dine with Mr. Max at the Hétel d’Esperance before 
driving down to the Californie, and Miss Godbold 
would see the dress, and she would wonder. 

“No—I’ll tell her,” thought Fifine; “I’ll be straight 
—like Madame Frossard.” 

She went down to the second floor and knocked at 
Mary’s door. 

= és, who 1s atte? 

SF ifine.”? 

“Come in. I was just going down into the garden.” 

Fifine stood in the open doorway, looking like a 
troubled Proserpine. 

“JT want to show you something.” 


epilerein”” 

“No, upstairs in my room. I feel I ought to show 
it to you.” 

Miss Godbold’s brown eyes observed her. 

“Ought?” 


“No—I think it’s a case of wanting to.” 

Mary Godbold smiled. 

“The combination is the foundation of all ethics,” 
she laughed. 

But she looked very serious over that dress. She 
did not attempt to touch it, to come into feminine con- 
tact with it, but stood regarding the golds and purples 
and tawny bronzes in it, its barbaric and symbolic 
beauty. She was troubled. The thing frightened her. 

“Do you think I was wrong? You see, he is a 
friend of mother’s and I did not want to offend him. 
And he is quite old.” 

Mary Godbold’s eyelids flickered. 

“Yes, quite forty-five—I suppose. Like taking a 
plate of cakes, my dear?” 

“Yes, just like that. He has such a lot of 
money——” 

She stopped, confused. She had been watching her 
friend’s face, and some subtle shade of expression upon 
it alarmed her. Fifine squinted. Her expressive mouth 
looked pathetic. 

“Oh—I have just remembered 

“ VWes,.”? ‘ 

“What you said the other day. But isn’t this 
different?” 

Miss Godbold walked to the window. 

“T don’t know. It is a good rule to follow, yes, for 
a woman. My dear, if you wish to be under an obliga- 
tion to this man is 
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“But—is it? If you think—— I won’t wear the 
beastly thing.” 

“Yes—I think I should wear it—once. But, dear 
child—remember——” 

Fifine went quickly to her with urgent, serious eyes. 

“Oh, Miss Mary, you don’t think—surely—that 
he——?” 

Miss Godbold put. an arm about her. 

“I’ve got rather fond of you, poppet,” she said, “and 
when you are fond of people you want them to be 
happy.” 

2 = ‘ 

Byrne was not interested in Captain Scanlon’s read- 
ing of the future, and of his picture of an absurd and 
overgrown democracy foaming for a while like froth on 
a brewer’s vat before being blown to nothingness, but 
he had been challenged by the assertion of Mr. Rubin- 
stein’s dominance. 

Pride of race holds good and is justified by its pre- 
judices, and Byrne had never had much sympathy with 
the ultra-modern theorists who think they have only to 
march round Jericho and blow their trumpets for the 
walls of the old world to fall flat. 

But Byrne felt challenged. Some natural impulse 
had been lacking in him, and this incident and Scan- 
lon’s comments upon it had supplied the impulse, and 
with it a sense of rebellious irritation. His attitude 
towards Mr. Max had been one of instinctive dislike, 
but a dislike that had been at no pains to develop itself 
from the abstract to the concrete. 

Byrne stood on the steps leading to Monsieur 
Decugis’ garden. It was early on the morning of the 
Saturday, and the sun had just overtopped the hotel and 
was shooting arrows of gold into the green disorder of 
the place. The colour of the flowers had a crystalline 
brilliancy, and out of the shadows other flowers looked 
at him like soft, sad eyes. The smell of the place was 
very exquisite and sweet, and the sound of trickling 
water made the moist stillness more deep and soothing. 
And yet all this casual beauty aroused in Byrne a 
sudden sense of bitterness, the bitterness of the lover 
who is afraid to love. : 

“Tt is all sense—trickery, no more and no less.” 

He went towards the fig tree with its lilac-coloured 
fringes, but paused beside a great oil jar that seemed to 
be warming its contented grey body in the morning 
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sunlight. Bees were at work; a lizard ran along the 
stones; the yellow light felt its way in among the 
green leaves, and the shadows clung about the shafts 
of light. Byrne saw two red petals fall from a rose and 
ag glowing upon the broad green leaf of some other 
plant. 

“T suppose—he—could buy this just as he might buy 
Rei 

The thought shocked him, not only the thought 
itself, but the fact of his thinking it. He had a flash 
of self-revelation, and with it a sensitive and inverted 
feeling of self-ridicule. His pride threw back its head 
and sent brittle and restive glances right and left. 
What? descend to that fellow’s level, compete with him 
in the money and the marriage market? It would be 
a little absurd and a little superfluous. But at the 
back of Byrne’s pride stood fear, the fear of finding 
Scanlon’s assertions to be true, the dread of discovering 
beauty to be marketable, a basket of fruit that goes to 
the man with the heaviest purse. His sensitive egotism 
recoiled with pinched nostrils. 

He sat down under the fig tree, and his consciousness 
was a confusion of many past impressions that refused 
to blend into a coherent movement. A girl playing 
with a dog and her puppies, the mule-path from Le 
Paradis, flowers, little white houses amid a smother of 
olive and fruit trees, the unexpectedness of a girl’s 
desires, his own surprise and the sudden and intriguing 
warmth of it. Then, Rubinstein, sunning himself in his 
sky-blue dressing-gown, ivory-faced and black-mous- 
tached, potent, oiled with success, touching a girl’s 
shoulder, controlling her, protecting her. And she had 
looked up and smiled at the man confidently with that 
puppy held baby-fashion in her arms. 

He sat like a weak boy fumbling with his own 
emotions, much as he had fussed and worried over his 
untrained heart on the climb to Le Paradis. 

His emotional vacillations were interrupted by Miss 
Mary Godbold, who arrived with a letter-pad and a 
book. :He got up and gave her a chair. 

“TI seem to be rather taking possession of your 
Japanese temple.” 

“And why not?” 

She opened her book, and her movements were less 
easy and leisurely than usual. There was something of 
impatience in the way her fingers flicked over the pages. 
Why did the better sort of men do so much apologizing 
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on the doorstep while the more energetic materialist 
walked in and took possession? ‘ . : 
“| hear there is a dance to-night at the Californie.” 
He resumed his seat. 
“J believe there is.” 
“Are you going?” ; 
“Oh—-[ don’t dance,” he said, as though this sort 
of abstinence might be considered a virtue. 
Miss Godbold’s head was bent over her book. 
“No? I hear that some ofthe people in the hotel 
are going.” 
Byrne gave her a sudden and fiercely unguarded 
glance, but Miss Godbold did not appear to notice it. 


3 


It was not Byrne’s custom to dress for dinner. He 
had grown careless about such conventions, and the 
salle & manger of the Hétel d’Esperance encouraged 
such carelessness; moreover, where the dlanchisseuse 
charged two francs for washing a dress shirt, a poor 
man had a good reason for refraining. Captain Scan- 
lon, who was very punctilious about such things, made 
a starched shirt last ten days, and any smudginess that 
appeared before the tenth day he rubbed out carefully 
with a piece of bread saved from his morning roll. But 
on this night Byrne put on his dress clothes. He was 
not quite honest with himself over his reason for 
putting them on, and his mind was full of prevarica- 
tions—“I might go, but I don’t suppose I shall. One 
ought to wear the things now and again in order to get 
rid of the creases.” Yet this assumption of a casual 
attitude was not genuine, for he was careful to see that 
there were no creases in the coat and that the proper 
creases were present in the trousers, and he gave five 
minutes to the tying of his dress tie. 

Byrne walked into the salle a4 manger five minutes 
after the second gong had sounded. He went straight 
to his table, sat down, spread his napkin over his knees, 
and fixed his eyes on the menu card. He read it from 
top to bottom, and by the time he had arrived at the 
Compote aux Fruits André had placed a plate of soup 
before him. Byrne gave himself to the soup; he was 
aware of the usual chatter, of the usual clinking of 
metal against stoneware, of the squeaking of André’s 
boots, of Monsieur Zwick’s liquid gustations. Byrne 
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restrained himself; he wanted to look, but he delayed 
the act of looking. 

Yet when he did look he discovered that the two 
tables were unlaid and untenanted, with the chairs 
pushed against them. Mr. Rubinstein’s table could be 
distinguished from all other tables by the number of 
bottles that stood on it; usually there were five or six, 
but to-night there were none, and Byrne was conscious 
of disappointment, not because of the disappearance of 
Mr. Max’s symbolic squad of bottles, but because a girl 
was dining elsewhere with her mother and a man. 

It was an interested alertness on the part of Madame 
and Mademoiselle Zwick that attracted Byrne’s atten- 
tion, and when he saw Pierre push open one of the glass 
doors leading from the salle & manger to the salon, 
and enter it with a pile of plates and an entrée dish, 
the full significance of the thing was revealed to him. 
Monsieur Decugis followed Pierre, carrying an ice pail 
from which protruded the tops of two champagne 
bottles. Byrne moved his chair very slightly and with a 
guiltily self-conscious glance at the rest of the room. 
The leaf of the swing-door remained open; perhaps Mr. 
Max had ordered it to be left open so that the little 
world should see how the god and his women dined. 

And Byrne saw. Mr. Rubinstein sat facing him, 
behind a great vase of roses. Mrs. Shelldrake and 
Fifine were seen in profile, and Byrne’s first glance was 
at the mother. He appeared to shirk looking at the 
daughter, but presently he did look, and into his eyes 
swam an expression of surprised anguish. 

For in that instant he became the man. He looked 
straight and honestly at life. He let fall that mental 
monocle through which the hypercritical modern is apt 
to regard everything from a love affair to a revolution. 
Life had him. He ceased to be an affected creature with 
a sort of intellectual lisp. He rediscovered his heart. 

Byrne did not use words to himself; he saw and 
endured. He was intensely aware of Fifine as she sat 
there with her gold-sandalled feet tucked under her 
chair, her hair full of autumn vine leaves, a leopard 
skin over one shoulder and leaving the other bare. The 
groundwork of her dress was of some soft blue stuff, 
and here and there a bunch of purple grapes showed, 
but the whole was covered by a filmy tawniness. Her 
arms were bare to the shoulder, and as she leaned her 
elbows on the table he was aware of the beautiful shape 
of her forearms. Her face was slightly flushed, her 
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eyes restless and wayward. He saw her take a green 
olive from a dish and thrust it between her full red lips. 

She was disastrous. He knew it, and it hurt him. 
He lowered his eyes so that he should not see her, but 
presently he looked again. She was holding a glass to 
her lips, her head thrown slightly backwards. Her 
throat showed. Rubinstein, too, was looking at her, and 
his face seemed to have the polish and the whiteness of 
ivory. He had a serenely and pleasantly possessive air. 

“Les légumes, monsieur ?’> 

Byrne discovered André holding a dish. He helped 
himself, and he did it angrily, as though André with 
his vegetable dish had been spying updn him. He 
noticed that the Zwick women had their heads together 
and that they were exchanging the shocked whispers of 
the envious and the futile. 

He hated those two women. 

He made an attempt to get on with his dinner, but 
somehow it disgusted him. Veal and oily salad and 
boiled potatoes. And over yonder was that glowing 
figure of youth, barbaric, lovely, physically distracting. 

“T’m thirty-seven,” he found himself remarking to 
his inward and bewildered ego. “I wonder how old 
that fellow is? Anyway, confound him!” 

The Compote aux Fruits arrived, and, looking up 
from his little mess of prunes and flabby pears and 
pieces of banana, he saw Rubinstein holding out a red 
rose for the girl to smell. It bobbed against her lips, 
and they both laughed. On the other side of the table 
Mrs. Shelldrake was confronting fate with a fixed smile 
upon her face. One of her hands was scrabbling pieces 
of bread, 

Byrne came to a sudden decision. He saw that Miss 
Godbold was still at her table, and, rising and waiking 
across, he asked her a question, 

“Would you care to come down and watch?” 

She glanced up with the most friendly smile that 
she had given to him. 

“It is very good of you, but I am rather tired, and 
I am not dressed for the part. Thank you—all the 
same. I hope you will have a good time.” 

“TI shan’t stay very long. It may be amusing,” 

_ “Tt should be. Perhaps you will ask me some other 
night. Good luck.” 

_ Byrne carried away with him an impression of her 
friendly eyes, but he did not quite understand why she 
had wished him good luck. 
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YRNE walked into the cloak room of the Hétel 
Beaitornte and handed over his blue overcoat and 

his old grey velour hat to the attendant, who pre- 
sented him in exchange with a ticket the number of 
which was 37. The attendant had a bored look. The 
place might have been a pawnbroker’s, and Byrne’s 
rather shabby coat and hat articles deserving of no 
respect; but Byrne did not notice the man’s expression, 
for he was glancing meditatively at his cloak-room 
ticket before tucking it away in his waistcoat pocket. 

No. 37. 

Rather a queer coincidence! The number of her 
room at the Hétel d’Esperance and the figures that 
represented his own age! Was it a gambler’s “in- 
dication”? 

He turned instinctively to a mirror, the recrudescent 
virility in him reverting to a period of his life when he 
had been careful about his tie and hair; but the mirror 
was occupied by a very gorgeous young harlequin, all 
spangles and glitter, who was making a final inspection 
of himself. Byrne saw his own thin person reflected 
behind and to one side of this gaillard figure of youth. 
It occurred to him that he looked rather like a waiter, 
and he began to wonder whether he would be the only 
man present in ordinary evening dress. The thought 
annoyed him and made him feel combative, as did the 
posturing figure of young Harlequin with its wooden 
sword, its glittering thighs and its nicely hollowed 
loins! No doubt the fellow was a dancer, a dream of 
a dancer, a sleek and sinuuos young person over whom 
silly women raved. 

“Confound him!” thought Byrne, strolling out 
sulkily into the great corridor, 

Instantly he was in another world, the kind of world 
in which he had always felt awkward and uncomfort- 
able, though he had realized the weak foolishness of 
letting himself be disturbed by the people of this other 
world. He put his back against the wall. He tried to 
assure himself that he did not care how wealthy or how 
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successful these people were, or how self-assertive or 
complacent, or how contemptuous towards poverty and 
failure. He felt that they would despise failure, and 
that poverty was the unforgivable sin, and he resented 
this attitude, though he tried to feel superior to it. 
What did it matter to him? What cause had he to feel 
shy before all these very smartly dressed young women 
who flowed past him like a parade of mannequins? 
Most of the men were middle-aged or old, solid and 
confident-looking men who ™counted in the world’s 
affairs, men with poise and an expression of good- 
natured yet convincing self-assurance. All of them had 
the self-confidence that money gives, and a few had the 
cultured faces of men who had made good use of their 
leisure. Two or three younger men were much in 
evidence. Byrne saw that Mr. Harlequin had a group 
of girls round him, 

The corridor worried Byrne. It was like a portrait 
gallery in which all the figures had come down from 
the white walls and were walking up and down the 
marble floor with its broad strip of red pile carpet. He 
had to keep flattening himself against the wall to let 
someone pass. He knew nobody and no one took any 
notice of him, but he was relieved to see that most of 
the older men were not in fancy dress. The place 
seemed full of alien chatter, of unmeaning animation, 
of laughter he could not share, of jokes and interplay 
that he did not understand. Some of the dresses struck 
him as being very beautiful, and many of the girls 
were pretty, but they gave him an impression of 
hardness and of flippancy; their faces were without 
depth. 

He began to wonder when the Rubinstein party 
would arrive, and, feeling restless, he strolled along 
the corridor into the magnificent lounge. It was a vast 
place, with mirrors and gilding and palms and pillars 
and innumerable arm-chairs, and had Byrne been asked 
to estimate the floor space he would have shrugged his 
shoulders and wondered whether the management had 
purchased Turkey carpets by the acre. It was crowded. 
People were standing up and sitting down, coming in 
and going out, chattering, smiling, gesturing. Page 
boys and waiters scurried about. An indefatigable con- 
clerge was functioning like a stentaphone that has been 
fitted with some sort of soft pedal. Hung about one 
of the pillars were the prize banners that were to be 
presented by the management to the wearers of the 
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best dresses. No one bothered to look at the banners. 
Partners were of more importance. 

Byrne saw no place where he could sit down. He 
became aware of one or two girls and several mothers 
looking at him interestedly, for he was a stranger 
among strangers. 

“Suppose I’m a possible partner,” he reflected. 

He wished that Miss Godbold had come and that he 
had someone to talk to. But why had he come? A 
fierce impulse! Was it worth it? What was he going 
to get from it? Nothing but unrest and a feeling of 
personal futility ? 

Somewhere an orchestra had begun to tune its in- 
struments, and Byrne went in the direction of the sound. 
He walked the length of the red-carpeted corridor, 
avoiding groups of talkers, and passing the open doors 
of the American bar, where two bartenders in white 
linen coats were busy mixing drinks. The bar was full 
of men and girls, standing up or sitting at the little 
round tables. The corridor opened into the salon de 
danse, a very beautifully proportioned room, all white 
and gold, with a floor of black and white marble. A 
forest of chairs and little tables surrounded the dancing- 
floor, and here the older women were settling them- 
selves to watch men of all ages dance with the young 
things. The orchestra occupied a recess on the left 
of the room. 

The place was brilliantly lit, and to Byrne it was 
full of a white glare. He felt too conspicuous standing 
there in the doorway like a piece of black thread on a 
white silk cushion, and he made his way to a vacant 
chair in a far corner and sat down. He glanced at the 
people seated about him, and when a waiter passed 
close to him he ordered coffee. 

The man regarded him with tired eyes. 

“What number?” 

“T am not staying in the hotel.” 

The waiter walked off, and Byrne never saw his 
coffee. 

One or two people were staring at him, so he re- 
taliated by staring at the orchestra. It consisted of a 
violin, two ’cellos and a piano. The violinist, a tall, 
swarthy and clear-shaven man with disillusioned eyes, 
was learning against the piano and talking to the 
pianist, a girl with a ruff of fair hair and an expres- 
sionless face. The elder ’cellist sat hunched up, his 
knees wide apart, looking like a cynical walrus, his 
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heavy grey moustache hiding his mouth, his eyes in- 
determinate behind round spectacles. The other ’cellist 
was watching somebody with the rapt gaze of a 
dreamer. : 

The violinist glanced at his watch, ran his hand 
through his hair, and turned and faced the room with 
his violin tucked under his chin. The elder ’cellist 
retained the same slouching position in his chair. The 
younger one came out of his dream and looked eager 
and nervous. “a 

The business began, but no one troubled to dance 
the first dance; it was a fox trot, and the orchestra 
played it mechanically, as though realizing that it was 
the opening invitation and nothing more. Three 
middle-aged women and two men came and took the 
chairs in front of Byrne, crowding him more completely 
into his corner and giving him a sense of protection. 
One of the women was very tall and fair, with a pair 
of supercilious blue eyes that stared, and she seemed the 
dominant figure in the group, for the others paid court 
to her. Byrne noticed the rings on her fingers; they 
were very beautiful rings, but her hands were heavy 
and ill-shaped. 

“This modern dancing bores me.” 

One of the other women made haste to agree. 

“Tt is nothing but walking to music.” 

“And very affected walking at that. Where on 
earth is that waiter with our coffee? I think this place 
has the worst staff I have ever struck.” 

“They are a lot of Bolshies,” said one of the men. 

The orchestra ceased playing and relapsed into their 
original attitudes, while Byrne rested his head against 
the wall and watched the doorway between the heads 
of the two women in front of him. Dancers began to 
drift in from the crowded corridor, pierrots and _pier- 
rettes, shepherdesses, costers, clowns, chefs, a girl 
dressed as a polar bear, another as an odalisque, two 
sisters as Apaches in black caps, velvet coats and blue 
breeches, a sheikh, Dick Whittington and his cat, a 
mandarin, a Spanish gipsy, an Egyptian queen, a lady 
in the plumage of a peacock. 

‘““No Mephistopheles!” said the fair woman; “out 
of date—I suppose! ” 

The orchestra reanimated itself and began a second 
fox trot. Harlequin flashed in with a little dark girl 
dressed as a Red Indian squaw, and began to glide and 
glitter with long, loping strides, pushing the girl before 
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him. The fair woman fixed them with her hard eyes. 
Other couples followed, breaking away from the crowd 
by the doorway like flowers detached from a bouquet. 
The centre of the room became a swirl, a zigzag of 
interlacing and intercrossing figures, each with some 
individual trick or particular style of movement. 

The fair woman watched every couple that passed, 
and with the same penetrating and insolently critical 
stare. 

“Like a lot of mechanical dolls,” she remarked, 
“and so absurdly serious.” 

“Tt’s a serious business.” 

saltelookseitl <7 

One of the women gave a little twitter. 

“Oh, do look. Mrs. Mullins as a Dutch girl. I 
knew she would.” 

“Well, and very sensible, too,” 

“She’s irrepressible.” 

“T meant—her costume. Strangers would conclude 
that her shape is due to the petticoats.” 

“Tow witty you are!” 

But Byrne found himself substituting “cruelty” for 
“wittiness,” and the incident gave a sudden pause to 
his thoughts and broke up the superficial surface of his 
self-consciousness. Yes, life was cruel, thoughtlessly 
cruel, and yet was not this cruelty more apparent than 
real? This woman in front of him, with her cold, pale, 
watchful eyes, was not the only woman in the room, 
and as he looked about him at some of the faces he saw 
that they were kind and that their eyes looked kindly 
at the dancers. He noticed one pretty old lady with 
bright bird-like eyes whose foot was beating time to 
the music, and he understood that her heart remained 
young and that she was longing to dance. But she 
smiled; her bright face was a benediction; she did not 
grudge youth its turn. 

“What a happy face,” he reflected. 

It occurred to him that the pretty old lady was happy 
because life had been good to her and full of human 
satisfaction. She had lived, and lived finely and well. 
Perhaps that was it. But she must have lived partly 
for others and in others or she could not have sat there 
and looked pleased over other people’s pleasures. 

The thought arrested him. It laid a hand on his 
shoulder and looked him in the face. He heard its voice 
speaking to him—‘‘Come, look me straight in the eyes. 
I have something to tell you.” 
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He had forgotten the supercilious woman in front of 
him. He was watching the dancers, especially those 
whose movements pleased him, and he was watching 
more than the mere dancing, the interplay of sound 
and colour and rhythm. He was observing a piece of 
symbolism, a picture of life, and he found two figures 
that were particularly pleasing to him. One was the 
figure of an oldish man with white hair and a ruddy 
face who danced well, not because he danced only for 
himself, but because of his “air” towards his partner. 
He looked slightly protective, happily chivalrous, and 
as though it was his affair to see that hiss partner en- 
joyed it. An unselfish dancer! The other figure was 
the figure of a girl, fair, tall, gentle, with a soft mouth 
and sensitive eyes, who had given herself for the 
moment to an old boy whose eagerness was greater 
than his skill, and she was smiling upon him like 
the spirit of beautiful and gentle youth. Another un- 
selfish dancer. 

Byrne saw something that he had not seen before. 
He was aware of a harsh, awkward, rather unlovable 
person, gruff, constrained and self-conscious in its ges- 
tures, a figure that creaked and moved jerkily, detached, 
following no rhythm, adapting itself to the movements 
of no other figure. He was lke a morose cripple with 
a wooden leg, but the wooden leg was part of his soul. 

A glimpse of the truth flashed up in him. 

“When you dance well—as you should dance—you 
forget that your ‘self’ is dancing.” 

A second thought followed the first. 

“Is it not possible that life is like dancing? When 
it is lived properly, it justifies itself? Fine living—just 
like fine dancing?” 

The music had ceased and the dancers had scattered. 
The room was full of animated voices. A queue of 
coloured figures was flowing out through the broad 
doorway into the cool corridor, and presently the door- 
Way was empty. 

And then three figures appeared there, three sudden 
pce isolated but together. Rubinstein’s party had 
arrived. 
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It was an interesting group that provoked interest 
and criticism, and Byrne was made aware of the human 
curlosity that Rubinstein’s party aroused by the be- 
haviour of the people in front of him. 
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One of the men said:*“Hallo! What’s this?” He 
fingered his chin and glanced drolly at the fair woman, 
whose eyes had fastened instantly on the group in the 
doorway. 

“That dreadful woman! ” 

Someone sniggered, and the man who had uttered 
the opening explanation pretended to question the fair 
woman’s adjective. 

“Why—dreadful ?” 

“My dear man, don’t ask me to explain such things ! 
The impossibility of certain persons is self-evident.” 

“Who's the girl?” asked the other man. 

“Oh, that’s the daughter.” 

“A pretty kid. And that’s some dress.” 

“T’m rather sorry for the daughter.” 

“Oh, you needn’t be. Look at her mouth.” 

Byrne glanced angrily at the cold profile in front 
of him. What a beast this woman was with her merci- 
less complacency! He was conscious of feeling com- 
bative, of being provoked into partisanship, and all the 
more so because Fifine was looking shy and bothered. 
It was as though she felt all these critical eyes upon 
her and sensed behind many of them a vague hostility. 

Mrs. Shelldrake showed to the room a fixed smile. 
She knew that most of the women present were her 
instant and instinctive enemies, and if they gave her 
mistrust and jealous disapproval she returned them 
hatred and scorn. These secure, comfortable rumi- 
nants! Rubinstein was his usual self, unworried and 
easy, for he was accustomed to hostility; he expected 
it, and it may be that he liked it, for he knew that he 
could not be hurt. He was looking round for a table 
and chairs, and, seeing none, he turned and spoke to 
the waiter. The waiter disappeared, to return with a 
short, suave, handsome little man, the manager of the 
Californie. Rubinstein smiled at the man; they ex- 
changed a few words; they appeared to understand each 
other. Things happened. A table was brought from 
somewhere, and three chairs followed. Mr. Rubinstein 
smiled Fifine and her mother to their places, and re- 
mained standing for a moment, looking round the room 
with an air of amused composure. Then he sat down. 
A waiter came and stood.respectfully beside him, and 
Mr, Rubinstein ordered coffee. 

“Who is the gentleman?” 

“Do you mean the Jew?” asked the fair-haired 
woman with facile irony. 
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“He seems pretty sure of himself, anyway.” 

ai heyeares : 

Byrne felt hot. He saw Fifine’s eyes drawn to the 
eyes of the fair-haired woman as though the edge of 
some psychic dissecting-knife had touched her, and for 
a moment the woman and the girl regarded each other 
across the room. A clouded expression appeared in 
Fifine’s eyes, a look ‘half appealing, half questioning. 
There was a touch of resentment in it, too. “Why do 
you stare at me?” it asked; “what is the matter with 
me? I only want to be left alone, and to be happy.” 

The orchestra began to play a fox-trot, and as the 
corridor emptied itself into the ball-room Byrne lost his 
view of the Rubinstein party, but now and again he had 
a glimpse of the group between the moving couples. 
Once he saw Rubinstein leaning forward and speaking 
to Mrs. Shelldrake. He wondered whether Rubinstein 
danced, but the probabilities seemed to him to be 
against his dancing. Another glimpse showed Fifine 
standing up as though to dance with somebody, but the 
crowd hid her again before Byrne could see her partner. 
He sat and waited, and then he saw the leopard skin 
and the head wreathed with vine leaves, the bare 
shoulder, and the slim legs. Rubinstein was dancing 
with her, and, like many plump men, he danced 
smoothly and well, holding his partner easily and look- 
ing as though he enjoyed it. 

They came past the fair woman, and Byrne saw 
Fifine’s eyelids flicker as though she was conscious of 
an unfriendly stare. She looked over the fair woman’s 
head, and her eyes met Byrne’s for a moment, and 
betrayed surprise and then a faintly smiling recog- 
nition. Byrne saw Rubinstein glance in his direction 
as they turned at the corner. He said something to his 
paxtner and laughed. 

Again Byrne felt hot. 

“Yes, she’s a pretty thing,” drawled a voice. 

“T fancy the Hebrew thinks so too.” 

“But isn’t it rather beastly?” 

PW hyn? 

“Well, a white girl! ” 

“My dear lady—why these prejudices? A good Jew 
can be one of the very best.” 

“Oh—I know. But that doesn’t alter it.” 

On the next circuit Fifine and her partner had a 
clear space to themselves, and the girl’s straight and 
lissom figure showed up against the moving, many- 
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coloured crowd. The pagan body of her was barbaric 
and sensuously beautiful, but there was a something in 
her eyes and in the carriage of her head that did not 
harmonize with the vine leaves and the Bacchic wild- 
ness of her dress. She was not happy. She was not 
sure of herself or of her partner or of her surround- 
ings, and there were moments when her eyes looked 
frightened. 

Byrne was aware of this sensitive wildness, and also 
he discovered his pretty old lady watching Fifine with 
glances of unaffected pleasure. A change came in his 
surroundings, for the fair woman and her party 
gathered themselves up and departed to play bridge, 
and Byrne, finding himself set free, obeyed an impulse 
that prompted him to go and occupy a vacant chair 
beside the old lady of the bright eyes. 

“Excuse me, is this seat reserved?” 

His liking for her was in his voice and in his at- 
titude, and the old lady gave him a smile. 

“Oh, no; no chairs are reserved.” 

“Thank you.” 

She let a few moments go by, and then she opened 
a conversation with him. 

“Don’t you dance?” 

“I’m afraid I am rather out of practice.” 

Her bright eyes touched his. 

“Tf I were a young man—I simply could not resist 
the music and HH 

“Some of the dancers?” 

“Perhaps. And there are so few young men. It 
isn’t quite fair—-I think.” 

Her bright glance returned to the dancers, and 
Byrne was aware of Fifine and her partner, passing 
close to them. The old lady was looking at Fifine. 

“What a pretty thing?” 

“You mean Miss Shelldrake?” 

“The girl in the vine leaves and the leopard’s skin.” 

“Yes; she is at my hotel.” 

“And is that her mother? ” 

“ce Yes.”’ 

The old lady was silent for a little while. She 
waited for Fifine’s reappearance, and this time she 
looked at Rubinstein and not at the girl. She seemed 
to have divined some disharmony, and to be searching 
for the explanation of it. She turned again to Byrne. 

“JT should like to see her dancing with something 
younger. She does not look quite—happy.” 
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HE pretty old lady had:dropped the apple of pro- 
vocation at Byrne’s feet, but before he had 


decided what to do with it a very tall man with 
white hair and wise eyes came and carried off Byrne’s 
friend of the moment. 
“T believe you want to dance, Agnes?” * 


“1 po 
“Well, just one—with an old fellow!” he said, 
looking down at her with playful devotion; “some 


people never grow old.” 

Byrne watched the old lady dance, and dance very 
prettily, and then restless indecision took possession of 
him and sent. him wandering nowhere in particular. 
He passed close to the Rubinstein table, but he did not 
glance directly at the three people who were seated at 
it, though he was indirectly aware of Mrs. Shelldrake 
leaning her elbows on the table and speaking to Mr. 
Rubinstein. She was smiling, but her eyes were hard 
and determined. 

Byrne found himself in the lounge, lighting a cigar- 
ette and staring at the prize banners arranged round 
one of the marble pillars. 

“T haven’t the money.” 

He threw the match into a fern pot, and, frowning, 
seemed with his glance to be tracing out the pattern in 
the carpet, but his eyes saw nothing of the colour weav- 
ings at his feet. His own inward comment on the 
situation had provoked a stare of astonishment. “I 
haven’t the money.” Good heavens, had he got as far 
as that! Was he already involved to the point of 
considering ways and means, or had the words been 
uttered warningly by his own common sense? But how 
absurd? The girl knew hardly anything of him-or he 
of her, nor had she any reason for wishing to know 
more of him. He had no excuse, no mandate, nothing 
but this boyish impulse to justify his instinctive move- 
ment towards her, and, moreover--he had no money. 
So he—had—got as far as that, or rather he was look- 
ing along the vista of events that ended in marriage? 


Preposterous! A fellow like Rubinstein was the modern 
man of destiny. 
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He sat down in an arm-chair with his back to the 
room, just as though he were turning his back on life. 
There were a avuzen reasons that justified him in pro- 
nouncing judgment upon this mood of foolishness, and 
yet the blind impulse remained alive. He might have 
been standing beside a rose bush, carefully snipping off 
each bud as it began to unfold into a flower, but the 
rose bush continued to put forth buds in spite of him 
and his scissors. He was arguing with a live thing 
and trying to convince it that growth was quite un- 
scientific and absurd. 

Voices approached him. He was to be the victim of 
more voices. Two men sat down behind him; one of 
them was elderly and red and facetious, an old babbler, 
a worldling whose fingers could not refrain from play- 
ing with the pages of the book of life. His interests 
were becoming vicarious. His appetites lived in the 
passions and desires of other men and women. 

“JT suppose that Jew chap runs the pair of them, 
doesn’t he?” 

Byrne got up and walked away, stung by the words 
as a man is stung by a wasp, and in a blaze of irrita- 
tion and of anger forgetting to be his reasoned self. 
What cynicism—what cruelty! And yet was he himself 
innocent of uttering such carelessly merciless verdicts, 
such casual and ill-considered blurtings? Had not his 
thoughts been very like the thoughts of that old red 
man in the chair? Why did one think and feel on 
that base level? How could a man be saved from his 
own ugly, critical, scurrilous self, that self which sees 
the dirt instead of the beauty and tags an obscene 
motive to every human act? 

He threw his cigarette away, and, wandering down 
the corridor, he paused outside the door of the American 
bar. It was full of people, laughing, chattering and 
drinking, and at one of the little tables he observed 
Mrs. Shelldrake and Max Rubinstein. Mrs. Shelldrake 
was holding a glass and sucking up some iced drink 
through two straws, while Rubinstein was lighting a 
cigar. Mr. Max had a sort of secret smile on his face, 
and he seemed to be looking both at the match-flame 
and at the woman, 

Fifine was not with them. 

Byrne walked on. He wanted to see the girl and to 
find out what was happening to her in that world of 
eyes and of tongues. 
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Byrne paused in the doorway of the ballroom. He 
was unable to see the table where Rubinstein and the 
Shelldrakes had been sitting, for he had arrived during 
an interval, and a number of people were standing be- 
tween him and the table. He observed the group. It 
consisted of a middle-aged man, two smartly dressed 
girls, and three older women. One of the girls was 
looking down at someone who was seated behind the 
man to whom she was talking. Her face had a super- 
scilious expression. The fingers of her right hand were 
plucking at the petals of a bunch of white roses, and 
her hands were the imitators of her thoughts. Her eyes 
were critical and destructive, pulling some human 
flower to pieces. ; 

The group broke up, the three older women passing 
Byrne on their way to bed, the man and the girls cross- 
ing to a party of acquaintances on the other side of the 
dancing-floor. The Rubinstein table was revealed. 
Fifine was sitting alone there. 

She looked isolated, and instantly Byrne was aware 
of the fact that she was acutely conscious of her iso- 
lation. She sat very still. Her blue eyes were turned 
towards the orchestra, and she appeared to be watching 
the pianist, not because she was interested in the girl, 
but because she felt the need of fixing her eyes on some- 
thing. Her figure had a shrinking rigidity. It no 
longer suggested the beautiful wildness of a Bacchante, 
but the sensitive and flinching face of youth set in some 
soul’s pillory. Her mouth betrayed a tremulousness of 
the lips. There seemed to be a glare of light beating 
upon her face, a glare that troubled and distressed her, 
and there was no escape from it, no kindly screen or 
shadow. The room was all eyes. 

Byrne understood. It was the first flash of an un- 
derstanding of something that was outside his own self 
that had come to him for many months, and its effect 
upon him was most extraordinarily vital. He felt; he 
knew. He wanted to go to her instantly and openly 
before them all and stand beside her with an air of 
homage and of protection. He wanted to take that 
frightened look out of her eyes. He wanted to answer 
the appraising and half-amused sncers that he divined 
upon the faces of some of the women. He remembered 
the expression on the face of the girl with the bunch 
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of white roses. She had been observing Fifine, pulling 
her to pieces. 

He had been staring harder than he knew, and his 
glance made itself felt, for he was aware of a quick 
movement of Fifine’s head. Her eyes met his with an 
uncertain and questioning timidity that went to his 
heart. He smiled. He was walking towards her. He 
was standing beside the table and looking down at her 
with the eyes of a lover. He was aware of a strange 
anguish, of doubt, exultation and shyness. 

“Not dancing?” 

He forgot that there was no music for the moment, 
but what did that matter? He was aware of a bright- 
ness in her eyes, a brightness that was vaguely yet 
poignantly grateful. Hesaw her parted lips. Her face 
was still covered with a veiled shimmer of uncertainty, 
a tissue of defence. 

“J have been dancing,” she said. 

“Yes—I was watching.” 

He moved a chair. 

“May I sit down here?” 

Her eyes flickered to a smile. 

“Yes. The others are—somewhere. We came with 
Mr. Rubinstein.” 

Byrne sat down. 

“T saw your mother and Mr. Rubinstein outside 
there.” 

He looked steadily round the room, meeting a few 
glances and throwing them off with a quick, inward 
shrug, and for a moment his thoughts were elsewhere 
with those other two in the crowded bar. How long 
would they remain there? How much time had he 
before the return of the man of destiny? 

He heard Fifine’s voice. 

“Don’t you dance?” 

“T am out of practice. I have not danced since the 
war.” 

She was looking at him with an air of interest, 
as though she had made a discovery. 

“T suppose you couldn’t?” 

“You mean—I wasn’t fit?” 

She nodded. 

“Tt must have been hard for you.” 

“Oh—I don’t know.” 

He was smiling; he had a feeling that his courage 
had come back, and that he neither wanted to be a 
crock nor to talk like one. He saw the violinist tuck- 
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ing his violin under his chin and glancing round at the 
pianist, and Byrne knew what he had to do. 
. “TJ should like to take it up again.” 

“Why notr” 

His eyes met hers. 

“Tf I wasn’t so out of practice I would ask you to 
be kind to me.” ° 

He saw two points of light shine out in her eyes, 
blurs of gold on the black velvet of the pupils. 

“But I’d love to.” > 

“Really? But—you know—it’s too—— 

“Tf you are quite sure it won’t hurt you?” 

“T think it would do me good.” 

The orchestra had begun to play a one step, and 
Fifine made a little movement of consent and encour- 
agement, her face suddenly animated, while her eyes 
lost their troubled look. She was waiting for Byrne, 
and as he stood up and moved a pace or two from the 
table he realized that she was pleased at the thought 
of dancing with him. It astonished him. And as she 
drew close for Byrne to hold her he had a strange and 
delightful feeling of being trusted, but he was aware 
of much more than that. He was afraid of dancing 
badly and of making a fool of himself and of disap- 
pointing her, and this dread of failure was quickened 
by the sudden vivid nearness of her, by the hand on his 
shoulder, by the touch of her dress. He was conscious 
of her hair and of the vine leaves wreathed into it, and 
of her blue eyes, wide open and candid, looking sud- 
denly up into his. 

“Tf I tread on her feet!” he thought. 

He remembered the little gold shoes made to look 
like sandals, and he had to nerve himself to make the 
first few tentative steps, holding himself stiffly, and 
ready to flinch and to apologize. For a moment he 
had forgotten all about Rubinstein and Mrs. Shell- 
drake, nor would it have helped him had ke been able 
to remind himself that Rubinstein danced well. 

“T’m most horribly afraid of kicking you.” 

She glanced up into his set face and smiled. 

“But—you won’t. And if you do—it will be my 
fault.” : 

“J don’t see that!” 

“Tt is my business to follow.” 

As a matter of fact, Byrne had been a good, if a 
temperamental, dancer, and this first readventure of his 
into life proved to be a question of temperament, with 
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Fifine as the inspiration. They circled the room twice, 
and he had neither trodden on her little gilded shoes 
nor jostled against any of the other couples, but he 
was still very stiff and careful. 

“We are getting on splendidly.” 

He had a momentary glimpse of her face, and it 
was happy. 

“Tt is due to you.” 

“Not a bit. I love this tune. It is the sort of tune 
I want to go on and on with.” 

He was aware of someone looking up at them, and 
he discovered the face of his pretty old lady, softly 
sly and smiling She gave him a faint, approving nod, 
and he understood that she found pleasure in watching 
them. And from that moment the room and its crowd 
of figures became a blur, a sort of misty colour-pattern 
that moved and breathed with the music, and he was 
conscious of nothing but his self’s rhythm and of the 
rhythm of that young girl’s body answering it. But 
there seemed to be more in it than dancing. It was 
human movement subtilized, spiritualized. He felt that 
he was dancing with a soul as well as with a body, the 
soul of a girl who had been scared and distressed, and 
who was now free and floating like a bird. She gave 
him no sense of weight or of solidity; she was like 
gossamer responding to the slightest breath of air, in- 
stantly answering his every movement. Her face 
dreamed, and he too was in a dream, swallowed 
up in a beautiful relaxation of rhythm and easy 
movement. 

The music ceased, and Fifine came out of her dream. 
She stood close to him, glowing, clapping her hands, 
and giving him quick and happy glances. Byrne 
clapped. All the other dancers were clapping vigor- 
ously. The sardonic violinist smiled and raised a 
consenting bow. 

“Wasn't that lovely?” 

“Tt was.” 

“But what made you say you were out of practice?” 

“Well—I think you made me dance, you know. I 
can’t do some of the steps these chaps are doing.” 

“Does it matter?” 

It did not matter, for she was so quick and easy and 
graceful that he forgot all his self-consciousness when 
they moved away again to this gaillard yet plaintive 
tune. They did not utter a word to each other, for the 
happy physical movement was sufficient in itself. Once 
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only did he touch one of her feet, and when he blurted 
out a swift, “I’m sorry,” she answered him with a smile. 

Byrne’s pretty old lady was watching them, for she 
thought them the happiest couple in the room 


3 

Mrs. Shelldrake and Mr. Max returned while Byrne 
and Fifine were dancing the>third encore. Fifine’s 
empty chair suggested what had happened to her, but 
for the moment she was lost to them in the crowd of 
dancers at the other end of the room. 

Mrs. Shelldrake decided to smile. 

“Some brisk lad has cut in on you.” 

He answered her smile with one that was more 
confident and natural. 

“Some old dog—more likely. The modern lad is 
too spoilt to be keen.” 

But the eyes of both of them were watchful, and 
when Fifine appeared dancing with Byron Byrne it was 
Barbara Shelldrake who betrayed surprise. 

“Why, it’s that Byrne fellow! ” 

Mr, Max appeared amused. He sat comfortably in 
his chair, and when Fifine and her partner passed the 
table he looked up at her with oiled good nature,-and 
gave her a very palpable wink. It brought a flutter of 
a smile from her, but almost instantly she had for- 
gotten the humorous sly blink of Mr. Max’s eyelids 
in wondering what had happened to her partner. All 
the virtue and the rhythm and glide had gone out of 
him, and he was as jerky and stiff as one of Mr. Ros- 
sum’s Robots. 

“You are tired?” 

No, Byrne was not tired, and, looking up at him, 
she found that his face had become as stiff and as 
difficult as his dancing, and she was still puzzling over 
it when the dance came to an end. The break in the 
music found them on the side of the floor farthest from 
the Rubinstein table. Byrne had drawn aside. He was 
looking over her head, with his hands in his trousers 
pockets, and when they began to thread their way back 
to Mrs. Shelldrake and Mr. Max, Byrne walked half a 
step in front of her as though that link of pleasant, 
mutual movement had suddenly been snapped. 


He stopped at the table and gave Mrs. Shelldrake 
a little bow. 
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= hope you'll forgive me for taking your daughter 

Mrs. Shelldrake flashed her teeth at him. 

“Why—of course. She dances rather nicely.” 

Byrne was not looking in Rubinstein’s direction, but 
Mr. Max glanced cheerily up at him. 

“T ought to be the grieved one, my dear chap. Have 
a cigar?” 

He opened the gold case and held it out, smiling at 
him with serene good nature, but Byrne refused the 
cigar. He was aware of Fifine sitting down beside her 
mother, a suddenly subdued and thoughtful Fifine who 
showed to him nothing but the top of her leaf-wreathed 
head. 

Mrs, Shelldrake continued to Jook animated. 

“The music is quite decent, isn’t it?” 

“T think so,” said Byrne. 

It had occurred to him that having enjoyed himself 
with the daughter he ought to ask the mother to dance, 
but he was so aware of the man of destiny’s air of 
polished and triumphant good humour that he found it 
dificult to be at ease. The presence of Mr. Max upset 
him, made him inco-ordinate and angry and awkward. 
He had an absurd and boyish desire to be rude to the 
man, while realizing that he could not be rude to him, 
for the grace of the situation was with the Jew, and it 
was Byrne’s awareness of the other man’s dominant 
complacency that put him in a fret of self-conscious 
irritation. 

He found Fifine’s eyes upon him, questioning, and 
a little puzzled. 

“T’m sure Mr. Byrne must be tired.” 

“Not a bit, thank you.” 

But her questioning glance had given him the right 
impulse. He turned to Rubinstein with an air of 
frankness, 

“T ought not to cut in on your party, but I am 
wondering if Mrs. Shelldrake will give me a dance 
presently?” 

“My dear chap, we are here to enjoy ourselves. Sit 
down and join us.” 

“Tt is very good of you, but I am not staying much 
longer.” 

His eyes went to Mrs. Shelldrake. 

“T am very out of practice—but may I have the 
pleasure?” 

“Delighted—I’m sure.” 
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He collected a chair, and sat down beside Fifine’s 
mother. 


4 


Mrs. Shelldrake’s animation continued. She made 
herself very pleasant to Byrne, for being pleasant to 
men had become a habit with her, and she had her own 
reasons for this pleasantness, though her reasons were 
not immediately apparent to the man upon whom she 
was exercising her charm. She had a clever way of 
asking leading questions upon matters that were most 
interesting to men, and when she had got them launched 
she would sit and listen with an air of interest. 

She approached Byrne by way of his health, but in 
this game of sympathy she was just an hour too late. 
She offered syrup at the moment when Byrne had 
thrown his medicine bottle out of the window, and had 
proposed to himself that he should go and take a dip 
in the sea. Her assuming him to be an invalid was 
the very last thing he wished her to assume, with that 
polished and vigorous Mr. Max sitting there and chal- 
lenging him to the greatest and most masculine of 
games. Here was the Assyrian in his chariot, the hun- 
ter, the bowman, striking down love with arrow or 
javelin, and the woman was wanting to know whether 
Byrne took malt and cod-liver oil. 

Nor was their dance a success. They did not har- 
monize, yet even when Byrne kicked her feet and 
apologized with an air of annoyance, she spoke sooth- 
ingly and smiled that eternal smile. He was on edge. 
He knew that people were looking at them, and that 
Rubinstein was dancing with Fifine, and that he himself 
was dancing abominably. His pretty old lady appeared 
to have gone to bed, but the fair woman had returned, 
and he discovered her cold eyes dissecting him and his 
partner. 

Yes, he was dancing with “that dreadful woman,” 
and Rubinstein was dancing with her daughter. 

He was on the edge of a black mood, a perversely 
selfish mood, but he made an effort and fought it’ off, 
and he had his reward. At the end of a thoroughly 
dissatisfying dance he took “Golden Haired Ceres” 
back to the Rubinstein table, and smiled, and made a 
very passable show of having enjoyed himself, 


“My partner was very good to me; I am afraid I 
enjoyed it more than she did.” 
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Mr. Max’s cigar-case flashed out a second time, and 
on this occasion Byrne accepted a cigar. 

“Thanks. May I keep it to smoke on the way 
home?” 

“At three in the morning, my dear chap! Just when 
you like.” 

Byrne slipped the cigar into his pocket and sat down 
beside Mrs. Shelldrake. He managed to make himself 
quite amusing, but he was talking through her at him- 
self and at someone else. He had the corner of an eye 
on the violinist, and his mind’s eye on something that . 
he greatly desired, not because he saw happiness in it, 
but because he was driven to desire it. 

The violinist raised his instrument, and Byrne felt 
a Tush of blood to his face. He tried to appear calm, 
to infuse an almost drawling casualness into his voice. 
He did not look at Fifine. 

“T am going home after this. I wonder if I might 
have one more dance with your daughter?” 

“T’m sure she’ll be delighted.” 

Mr. Rubinstein sat and smiled. 

That second dance was different from the first one, 
being less a happiness of the senses and more a moving 
of the spirit, for even in the short passing of time some- 
thing had happened to both of them, and they felt that 
this dance was more intimate and more serious. They 
were aware of each other with a more subtle curiosity. 
They seemed to be throwing shy and tentative glances 
at two hidden selves, the real “you” beneath the sur- 
face: “I like you. And yet—what are you? You 
puzzle me not a little.’ There was less joy in the 
movement, and more of a solemn and wondering reali- 
zation of the duality of it, of a distance in nearness, 
of a sense of bafflement in wondering how great the 
distance was. This “I,” this “you!” What did it all 
signify? Did it signify anything ? 

“Tt was good of you to dance with my mother.” 

“Oh—I enjoyed it!” 

He thought that it was an astonishing remark for 
her to make, and yet when he considered the manner 
of her making it he understood that it was neither 
disloyal nor ungenerous. She had been feeling some- 
thing, and feeling it acutely, and the soul of her was 
very near the surface. 

“Do you know,” he said, “that I had no thought of 
dancing when I came down here to-night. I think you 
have been very good to me.” 
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Her eyes met his. They were frank and a little sad, 
and not self-consciously intent on gathering the com- 


pliment. 4 
“A bad-tempered, awkward devil.” 
Bay OW 
“Certainly. If it is obvious to me—well——” 


“You must not say that,” she said, with the serious- 
ness of a child. “Why should you?” 

“Because it is true. But—this—has done me good.” 

They stood side by side while the orchestra paused 
before giving the inevitable encore. They did not look 
at each other, and they were very-aware ofseach other’s 
shyness, for it was a veil which each left drawn while 
looking through it. 

“Are you going back after this?” 

She made a movement towards him as the music 
recommenced. 

“T suppose so.” 

She glanced round the room. 

“T hope—they won’t leave me alone again. Oh, 
you know what I mean, don’t you?” 

“T hope I do,” he said, touched and surprised. 

She gave him a shy yet intimate look. 

“T was glad—yes—I was—really. It was kind of 
you to bother.” 

“Perhaps I wanted to bother.” 

And they left it at that. 

But when Byrne took her back to her mother Mrs. 
Shelldrake noticed a change in him. He looked all 
smoothed out, or—as she expressed it to herself in her 
crude and material way of expressing things: “Like a 
man who has had a good stiff drink.” He spoke easily 
and his voice was gentler, and his eyes had a natural 
smile in them. 

“Good night. I-hope you will enjoy the rest of it.” 

He gave a half-humorous glance at the man of 
destiny. 

“And now—I am going to smoke your cigar.” 


5 


The sweep of roadway covered with chipped stone 
which formed the “approach” to the Hétel Californie 
spread right and left into the moonlight, and as Byrne 
stood on the steps, buttoning up his coat, he had the 
choice of two gateways, that towards the Hétel d’Esper- 
ance and bed, and that towards the sea. 
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He chose the one towards the sea, and the choice 
in itself was singular and prophetic. 

He realized the singularity of the choice as he walked 
down under the palms. It was one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and he was thirty-seven years old. For the last 
three years he had gone to bed regularly before eleven 
o’clock, rather proud of the habit, and knowing that 
nothing but an earthquake or a fire would cause him 
to break it. Life had become mechanical, an affair of 
opening and shutting drawers, of putting on clothes and 
removing them, of eating and sitting and taking medi- 
cine regularly, a routine, self-centred and careful. It 
had been a life rather empty of emotion, save for its 
occasional rages against circumstance. He had not felt 
anything acutely, and what he had felt had been the 
grit in the machinery of himself. 

But to-night, at one o’clock in the morning, he went 
down through the gardens to behold the moonlight 
shining on the sea, to utter the word “mystery,” he 
who had scoffed at that one particular word. Mystery. 
“Just the white sheet we hang over a thing when we 
don’t understand it.” But now he had suddenly ceased 
from that sureness; he was aware of humility, a soft 
and pleasant wonder at things, a withdrawing from 
irritable arrogance into silences that were gentle and 
plaintive. ; 

The land ended in a garden, and then came the sea, 
but to-night the little bay, sheeted in silver, was more 
like a piece of inland water, very quiet and very still. 
It came softly to the rocks below the gardens and made 
a happy, secret murmuring there, as though it were 
afrai. of waking the flowers from their sleep. A few 
boats lay at anchor behind the breakwater. The great 
white villas had closed their eyes, and there was no 
winking lights along the coast or upon the hills. 

Byrne rested his folded arms on the coping of a 
wall. For the moment his mood rested between sleep- 
ing and waking, and he was content that it should be 
so. He had escaped from self into the greater self, and 
yet not quite, for happening to feel for his pipe he 
came upon Mr. Max Rubinstein’s cigar. He drew it 
out, and, smiling to himself, let it fall into the sea. 

“I’m glad I went and spoke to her,” he thought. 

He would have chosen to have kept the memory of 
the night as complete and as serene as this piece of 
water sheeted with the moonlight. He wished to con- 
template it, for it was a picture that pleased him, and 
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yet a picture that was not his, And here the first crack 
of human discord appeared in the framing of it. Con- 
templation did not satisfy him. 

And so it befell that Byrne came back to the world 
of the living, with a little catching of his breath and a 
hardening of his heart-beats. 

“What is the use?” 

Yes, what was the use? He asked himself that ques- 
tion as a man who has but one eye, and that one a 
man’s eye. He looked at life from his own niche, and 
through the squint-hole of habit. He thought his way 
of looking at it unselfish, not having learat that what 
appears to be unselfishness may be egotism, and vanity 
wrapped in a garment of false renunciation. 

He was caught in the morass of material things. His 
feet stuck while he smiled a little cynical if gentle smile 
at the hills beyond. He reminded himself that he had 
an income of two hundred and seventy-five pounds a 
year, indifferent health, and no future. And she had 
all her future before her, youth and the bloom thereof, 
dreams, prosperities. 

“T could give her nothing but makeshifts. Don’t 
be an ass.” 

As though life itself were not made up of make- 
shifts, and of the courage and the love that transcend 
and coerce material things! 
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IFINE sat up in bed. 

Marie had come in and opened the shuttens, placed 

the jug of hot water in the basin, and had asked 

mademoiselle how she had enjoyed herself. Fifine had 

given Marie to understand that she had had a won- 

derful evening. Besides, what of that bit of blue silk 
hanging gaudily over the back of the chair! 

“Mademoiselle brought back a banner!” 

““Yes,. the first prize.” 

“Oh, 12-14! What a triumph!” 

Fifine sat and looked at the sunlight shining upon 
the white wall of the house beyond the garden, a very 
clean and dazzling white wall like the unwritten page 
of a gigantic book, or a screen upon which life had 
flashed no picture. She saw a sketch of red tiles, a 
strip of blue sky, the green top of a tree. Her Bac- 
chante’s dress lay all tawny and blue and purple over 
the seat of a rickety chair. And there, too, lay the 
banner. 

She had told Marie that she had enjoyed herself. 
But had she enjoyed herself? 

The very fact of her asking herself the question 
suggested that she had not; moreover, it implied a new 
sort of consciousness of life and the vague appreciation 
of a new set of values. 

She had enjoyed bits of the evening, unexpected bits. 
The whole of it had been unexpected, disturbing, 
baffling, like a puzzle in which the pieces did not fit as 
she had expected them to fit. She had discovered sur- 
prices, quite unforeseen disharmonies, disappointments, 
prejudices, dislikes, fears, shrinkings, gratitudes, hap- 
pinesses. 

That banner, for instance! She could not persuade 
herself that Mr. Max had not had something to do with 
it, for she did not think that the goodwill of the Cali- 
fornie’s patrons had presented it to her. She had seen 
Mr. Max talking in a confidential way to that dark 
little man who was the director of the hotel. 

And Mr. Max himself? He danced very well, much 
better than Byron Byrne, but she had not enjoyed danc- 
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ing with him, for he had made her feel that she owed 
him something. What? Gratitude for the pleasure of 
the evening? No, it was something more than that, and 
the thought of it troubled her. ; 

But she had enjoyed those two dances with Byrne. 

He interested her. 

He had surprised her. 

He had come to her suddenly and unexpectedly just 
when she had needed him, and she believed that he had 
understood her need of him. ~ 

He was not like Mr. Max. Mr. Max baffled her, and 
so did Byrne, but he baffled her in quite a different way. 
He seemed both afraid to give and to take, while she 
had a feeling that Mr. Max did not know that sort of 
fear and never would know it. You could hurt Byrne; 
his eyes looked ready to be hurt, but you could not 
hurt Mr. Max. He would just smile at you and light 
a cigar. 

Then—her mother? 

Her mother puzzled her. 

But she had enjoyed parts of the evening, the un- 
expected parts, and yet it had not been the sort of 
enjoyment her young mind had visualized beforehand. 
It had been a queer feeling. There had been pain 
mixed up with it, and a finding of comradeship in lone- 
liness, pity, a sense of attraction and a sense of some- 
thing unusual happening. She did not look back on 
it as a triumph, as a gay and irresponsible affair from 
which she had emerged with flushed exultation, know- 
ing that she been stared at and admired and hated. She 
had emerged from it with a feeling of insecurity and 
with a sudden interest in a man. 

She was glad of Byrne’s nearness, for the emotions 
of the previous night remained with her in the sun- 
light of the morning. She knew that she wanted to see 
him again, and that she might see him that very 
morning. She wanted him to come and talk to her, 
and she wondered whether he would want to come. 


2 


No. 38 lay in bed and yawned. 

“You can leave the shutters closed.” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“And I'll have my coffee in bed.” 

Mrs. Shelldrake could see herself reflected in the 
mirror. She saw a faded face and a lace cap that 
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showed a tendency to slip down over one eye. The 
reflection provoked the thought that she looked very 
passée in the morning, and that late nights did not 
suit her, and that she had had too many cocktails, and 
that the revel had been an affair of business and not 
one of pleasure. 

“Tt—always—has—been business. Men make us 
work so hard.” 

She continued to yawn and to meditate, not follow- 
ing her most suggestive thought to its ultimate solu- 
tion, nor seeking for any remedy for the things she 
herself had suffered; for she had so adapted and 
moulded herself to the male idea that she had no 
schemes for altering it. She was not a rebel, but a 
parasite. And even her calculations assumed a like 
future for her daughter, save that in her craftiness she 
could work for dual ends, a double destiny in which 
the world would be a more comfortable place for both 
Fifine and herself. 

“T’m tired,” she reflected, “horribly tired. I really 
don’t think I mind much. One gets like a blunted 
knife.” 

Mrs. Shelldrake was more tired than she knew, for 
in spite of her hardness the sudden blooming of her 
daughter had been a shock to her; it had sapped her 
self-confidence and left her shorn of one more illusion. 
For she had clung fiercely to the illusion of her own 
youth and its effect upon men, and Fifine and Mr. 
Rubinstein had given her self-love the most deadly of 
wounds. She was being compelled to stand aside and 
watch youth take her place and receive the prizes that 
had been hers. She had been full of fury; and anger 
is exhausting. Hence her tiredness, her sinking to- 
wards a shrewd and cynical acceptance of the situation, 
and her determination to make the best of it. 

The girl should marry Rubinstein, but before the 
marriage took place she would make very sure of the 
solatium she expected. She would compel him to treat 
her as Fifine’s mother; she had her weapon. 

“It depends on his keenness,” she reflected. “If he 
wants her sufficiently he will have to agree to my 
terms.” 

She heard voices outside her door, and somone 
knocked. 

“ Entrez.” 

It was André with her breakfast tray, and following 
him César with a letter. 
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“Bon jour, madame. You will excuse me. Mr. 
Rubinstein wished me to bring this letter.” 

“Thanks, César.” 

When the door had closed on them she opened and 
read his note before touching her coffee. 


“DEAR BARBARA,—I am ordering the car for this 
afternoon. JI want you and Fifine to drive over to 
Cagnes with me. I think you understand why. Our 
little gossip last night cleared the air. : 

“Hope you are not feeling too much like ‘the 
morning after.’—Yours, ‘ MAX.” 

She put the letter down on the bed and poured out 
her coffee. 

“These Jews are clever,” she reflected; “and they 
make excellent husbands. He has found out the weak 
spot in the kid’s heart. Not one man in a hundred 
would think of developing an affair as a speculator 
develops a pleasure resort. He’s damned wise. Most 
men just butt their heads at one.” 

She listened for sounds in the next room, and hear- 
ing someone moving about in No. 37, she gave her 
mother’s call. 

“Fee-feene, Fee-feene.” 

There was silence, and then Marie’s voice replied to 
her. 

“Mademoiselle has gone downstairs, madame.” 


3 

Mary Godbold was sitting under the fig tree, writ- 
ing a letter, but her pen and her thoughts made slow 
progress, for the sunlight and Monsieur Decugis’s 
garden were so much in sympathy that they persuaded 
her towards reverie and idle, wandering contemplation. 

Yet her mood was one of sadness. She had set 
herself to answer a letter from a brother who was ill 
and worried, a man whose weariness had spilled itself 
over into a tragic forecasting of England’s coming 
ruin, and it was not easy for Mary Godbold’ to write 
in cheerful contradiction of his pessimism, for she had 
the same feeling about the future that he had. 


This infernal racket can’t go on,” he wrote to her; 
“the boiler will burst if the pressure is raised much 
higher. 
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“TI am beginning to ask myself what I get out of 
life as an employer of labour. I went through the war, 
and I came back with the idea of bettering things, and 
I find nothing but hatred and suspicion and eternal 
thwartings. We have had three strikes in twenty 
months. 

“TJ think that J am very near my decision. For what 
is one faced with, the thrusting upon us of a theory of 
life that will not work. I’m tired; many of us are tired 
and sick. We ask ourselves why we should go on 
sweating blood out of our brains to find food and work 
for men who are ready to take us by the throat. 

“T am going to sell and clear out. I shall buy a 
cottage and a bit of land somewhere abroad, and grow 
my own salads and become a spectator. Industrialism 
is becoming hell, and it will be worse hell when the 
theorists try to work it.” 


And Mary Godbold had found it difficult to answer 
that letter. 

“He is both right and wrong,” she thought; “and 
yet here am J looking at this green tangle and drinking 
in the goodness of it and the smell of it. It is what he 
needs. It is what the whole poor, disgruntled, greedy, - 
harassed and suspicious world needs. A little time to 
look at growth, to feel it, to become a little wiser 
in feeling it. Too many superfluous little children 
don’t scream and yell here. Poor little devils! What 
are they in for? And yet—he ought to stick it out. One 
can’t just say, ‘You fools,’ and go away after wiping 
the dust of their folly off your boots. It is quite prob- 
able that there is going to be a horrible and tragic 
mess—but we are part of the mess. And Jack was 
always a little too sensitive and generous. Perhaps in 
hard times hard men are needed. But what a pity! 
The best men seem rather useless in an ugly brawl, 
and life now is a brawl. I wonder!” 

There arrived another interruption, and one that 
was welcome to her, and when Mary Godbold saw 
Fifine coming up the steps she closed the writing-pad 
and leaned back in her chair. 

“T thought you were still asleep, my dear.” 

“Do I look sleepy?” 

“Not exactly. And what time did you get to bed?” 

“Oh—about three.” 

Fifine took one of the chairs. She did not look 
directly at Mary Godbold, but out and past her to- 
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wards the sea. She seemed to be waiting for someone 
to appear, or for Miss Godbold to ask her a question, 
and her face was both serious and expectant. Obviously 
it was Miss Godbold’s move to ask her how she had 
enjoyed herself. 

But Mary Godbold did not ask that question. Most 
young things rush at a friend with impulsive confi- 
dences, and the very fact that Fifine showed no such 
impetuosity came as a hint to her friend that there 
may be unwisdom in the obvious. It was possible that 
Fifine had not enjoyed herself. The anticipation and 
the realization are often like substance and shadow. 

“Many people there?” ; 

“ Crowds.” 

Fifine was laconic. 

“Any pretty dresses?” 

“Ohw plenty. 

“TI think Marie told me you had brought back a 
banner.” 

“Oh, yes, I did. There were lots of banners.” 

Obviously, Fifine was not elated over the winning 
of a banner. She did not appear to think much of it 
or to attach any importance to it, which was an in- 
triguing attitude in a young girl. 


Miss Godbold refrained for a moment from further 
questions, but there was one that she wished to ask, 
but not with an air of too much directness. 

“Anybody else there from the hotel?” 

Fifine swung a foot. 

“Yes, Mr. Byrne. He asked me to dance.” 

“And did you?” 

“ Twice.” 

Miss Godbold’s “intelligence department” closed 
its inquiry. 

Yet within ten minutes she witnessed an incident 
that was more suggestive than all Fifine’s silences, and 
it came about quite naturally, with old César puffing 
up the steps to deliver a message. 

“Mademoiselle, madame is asking for you.” 

“Oh! Where is she, César?” 

“Tn her room, mademoiselle.” 

César disappeared, and Fifine loitered a moment, 
tracing invisible patterns on the table with the point 
of a forefinger, her face overclouded as though she 
divined trouble. Then, with an abrupt smile at Miss 
Godbold, she turned and walked towards the steps, and 
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when she was within three yards of them the head and 
shoulders of a man appeared. 

Mary Godbold saw it all happen, and yet so very 
little happened. Both figures seemed to pause for a 
moment, and then Byrne climbed the last few steps. 
Fifine had drawn to one side, and Miss Godbold had a \ 
glimpse of her profile, of a young face expectant and 
welcoming, looking up, with the smile of the night 
ready to light up the eyes of the morning. There was 
a sense of hovering, of hesitation, before the man’s lips 
moved in a stiff and unsmiling face. 

“JT hope you are not tired?” 

“Not a bit, thank you.” 

He hardly glanced at her. He had the air of loiter- 
ing perfunctorily to be polite to a child; his voice was 
casual, his eyes elsewhere. He did not appear to see 
the thing that happened to the girl; but Miss Godbold 
saw it—a sudden overshadowing of her face as though 
a light had gone out, a slight shrinking, the recoil of 
an expectant emotion upon itself. Byrne walked on, 
and the girl went down the steps, and Miss Godbold 
was angTy. 

Her anger was stronger than her discretion. She 
attacked before Byrne had realized the possibility of any 
such attack, 

“Why did you snub the child like that? ” 

She looked at him with frank directness, and she 
saw him flush and fail to meet her eyes. 

“How do you mean?” 

“Oh, well, if it was unconscious! But I don’t like 
to see people hurt.” 

He sat down; he looked ruffled and unhappy. 

“Did I hurt her? I did not mean to hurt her.” 

“Well, but you did.” 

He gave her a half-angry and half-restive glance. 

“Really! I was thinking about something else.” 

“Yes, that is the way it usually happens.” 

Her anger hardened itself, and refused to give place 
to the interfering remonstrances of another voice. 

“May I say something?” 

“Please do.” 

He was curtly ironical, and it incensed her. 

“We tread on people’s toes because we blunder 
along, absorbed in ourselves. Yes, I know you think 
this extraordinarily impertinent.” 

ob dos 

“I’m sorry. No, I’m not. You are not happy, and 
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you will never be happy, and you will never make any- 
body else happy—until a 

His eyes challenged her to finish the sentence. 

“Please go on. I’m interested.” 

“T will”—but she got up and gathered her books 
and pad—“until you get outside your own miserable 
Self? 

And then she left him, sitting stiff and astonished 
by the unexpected and naked vehemence of the attack. 

“Good lord!” he said to himself, and stared at the 
steps down which she had vanished; “what the 
devil 2 3 

But he was not angry, as she had expected him to 
be angry, for she had said things to him that he had 
been saying to himself. 

“How few people understand,” he reflected. “As if 
I had wanted to hurt that girl!” 
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RS. SHELLDRAKE was brushing her hair when 
MI Fitee entered the room. 

“You have not gone out, Kiddums? That’s 
good.” 

Fifine saw the straw-coloured sheath of her mother’s 
hair and her face reflected in the mirror, and the eyes 
in the mirror looked tired. Yet her mother’s voice had 
sounded unusually cheerful, the voice of a woman who 
had a pleasant day before her. 

“Like to brush my hair for me?” 

Fifine’s eyes were obscure. She made a lifeless and 
consenting movement in the direction of her mother’s 
chair, and, taking the brush from her, used it with 
long, gentle, downward sweeps. 


Mrs. Shelldrake purred. 
“That’s lovely. I have a bit of a headache, and I 


mustn’t have a headache. Mr. Max wants us to go 
over to Cagnes with him.” 

“Oh,” said Fifine in a flat voice; “when?” 

“This afternoon. He is taking us in the car. I 
want to have a look at Cagnes.” 

She could see her daughter’s face reflected in the 
mirror, and she observed it for any significance of 
expression; but Fifine appeared intent on brushing her 
hair, and her face had a heaviness that made the mother 
conclude that the girl was bored. 

“Mr. Max has a lot of property at Cagnes.” 

“Has he?” 

“He is going to make a good deal of money there.” 

Fifine stared at the crown of her mother’s head. Her 
expression was vague and trist. 

“T suppose Mr. Max is very rich?” 

Mrs. Shelldrake shot a glance at the face reflected 
above hers in the mirror. 

“Not ’alf, poppet! Ill tell you something. It is 
the most comfortable thing in the world to be rich. 
No beastly, sordid worries. No poky rooms on the 
third floor of a hotel] like this. Everybody pleasant to 
you. Suppose that’s why I have a bad temper. No 
one likes having to be mean.” 
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Fifine said nothing. She had come into the room 
wondering why a certain man had treated her so casu- 
ally, and now she was beginning to wonder at her 
mother’s pleasantly ironical tone. Was she preparing 
to tell her something, that she and Mr. Max were to be 
married ? 

“It’s beastly to have to scrape. Even that old 
wretch César looks down his nose at us,” 

“Does he? But does it matter?” 

Mrs. Shelldrake gave a twitch of the shoulders, 
retorting : 

“Of course it matters. Money is the. only thing 
that impresses people. You can be as smart as you 
please, but if you haven’t got the gold armour the 
world will pull you to pieces. I have had to put up 
with that sort of thing most of my life.” 

Fifine gave the top of her mother’s head a puzzled 
but softened look, and the brush seemed to move more 
gently. 

“T’m afraid I haven’t been much help.” 

“You? Well, that wasn’t your fault, Kid. I have 
had to scrape for two.” 5 

“But I should like to help. [——” 

Her face showed a sudden flush. 

“Work, you know.” 

Her mother’s eyes betrayed and hid something. 

“Work? Women aren’t made for work, not the 
women who matter. Besides——” 

She gave a droll, wise smile. 
“Oh, well, we shall see. You ask Mr. Max about 


She laughed. 

“You funny kid! Rather sweet of you, though. 
But it is much better to leave all that to the men; they 
rather like it. Besides, men differ. You don’t often 
find one clever and good-tempered and generous all at 
the same time. Awkward, touchy beasts—most men. 
Give me a good-tempered man with money. Now, what 
are we going to wear? ” 

Fifine was looking puzzled, but it was not over the 
question of dress. 

“You look so nice in that black duvetyn.” 

iti Do I ? BPI 


“And I suppose I can wear my white knitted 
frock?” 


“M’m, yes. Kid, I must really try and get you some 
new clothes.” 


it ” 
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Some old woman in a Normandy hotel had said to 
Fifine, “My dear, when you feel bothered don’t sit 
down and think about it; bustle about and do some- 
thing.” And though Fifine had forgotten the old lady’s 
advice, she acted as though some part of her remem- 
bered it. The putting on of her white knitted frock 
would not take five minutes, and she had two clear 
hours to waste before déjeurner. Moreover, a live 
thing called to her—Mimi’s puppy shut up in the im- 
provised run of an improvised kennel in the vegetable 
garden on the other side of the road; and on leaving 
her mother she went for the puppy and took him for 
a walk. 

Mr. Rubinstein had given her a collar and a lead, 
and since “Max” himself was due in a sense to Mr. 
Rubinstein, Fifine had Mr. Max very much with her, 
an invisible companion pulling at her thoughts, much 
as the puppy pulled at the leather leash. She was 
bothered about Mr. Rubinstein and her mother, not so 
much on her mother’s account as on her own, and her 
worried mood made her more sensitive to Byrne’s un- 
expected casualness. She was not ashamed of her 
sudden feeling of interest in Byrne, but she had been 
shamed by the way he had walked past her. 

“Just as though I were a silly kid! And yet he was 
kind to me last night. Perhaps it was his day’s good 
deed.” 

She smiled a little wry smile, and gathered up Max 
for a moment out of the way of a militant yellow dog 
who came snarling from behind a seat. This seat, 
placed under a palm and fronting beds of flowers and 
the blue of the sea, was full of “Californie” women, 
who stared at Fifine as though she were one of the 
local curiosities, the unfortunate child of a tarnished 
mother. And Fifine was aware of their glances, and 
of an examination of herself that was neither hostile 
nor friendly, but coldly and dispassionately curious, 
She felt it, she reacted to it, and she resented it. How 
stupidly unkind were the eyes of the people who had 
no work to do, and who sat and ruminated and stared. 
She pressed her cheek against the puppy’s head, and 
escaping from the haunts of yellow dogs and idle old 
women, she took the sea path to St. Jean. 

Her young legs and her heart were full of the haste 
of unhappiness, and the puppy scampered and flopped 
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beside her, and laughed as puppies do, and got himself 
and his lead mixed up with her legs. 

“Oh, Max, you are just like me! I seem to be on 
a lead. Suppose I’m not old enough to go for a walk 
on my own. [| don’t know things.” 

But she was full of the realization that she felt 
them, and that she was feeling half a score of things 
at one and the same moment. St. Jean, idle and bask- 
ing in the sunlight above its little harbour, did not 
stay her restlessness, and she went through it with 
Max in her arms, wrinkling up his nose and trying 
to lick her chin. She followed the winding road to 
the cape, and here, among the pines, she sat down close 
to the sea, and gave Max a pine cone to chew, while 
she let her feelings about life chase each other lke 
the waves. 

She did not want Mr. Max to marry her mother, 
because such a relationship would imply a kind of 
dependence upon Mr. Max. She felt that she did not 
want to be dependent on anyone; she wanted to be 
herself. It seemed to be a matter of money. Mr. Max 
had much money; her mother had a httle money, and 
she—Fifine—had none. 

“JT wish I could earn my own living. I have been 
kept for eighteen years. Seems you can’t be yourself 
unless you do things for yourself.” 

She resumed her wonderings about Byrne. She re- 
membered those words of his of the previous night, 
and her questioning of them. “A bad-tempered, awk- 
ward devil.” Now, why had he said that? It had 
surprised her. Had he been trying to warn her that he 
was what he said he was? And if so, why had he 
wanted to warn her? It seemed to suggest a sensi- 
tiveness on his part, and that he had an unhappy 
consciousness of his own shortcomings, and that he was 
the sort of person who said “no” when he wanted to 
say “yes.” 

Awkward ! 

She had a feeling that the word did express some- 
thing that she divined in Byrne. He was awkward, 
awkward with himself. She remembered reading 
about people who had worn hair shirts, and it seemed 
to Fifine that Byrne persisted in wearing a hair shirt— 
“inside himself,” as she expressed it. Was it possible 
that he had said more than he meant to her, or more 
than he meant to say. And for some reason that she 
did not understand he had felt awkward about it, 
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But he had said it. And he had enjoyed those two 
dances with her; she guessed that because she, too, 
had enjoyed them. 

Max, tired of the pine cone, attacked one of her 
shoes. 

“Shut up, you bad little thing. I can’t afford to 
have my shoes gnawed.” 

It occurred to her that she ought to be returning to 
the Hétel d’Esperance, and regretfully she left that 
solitary place, where the sea and the pines made a 
gentle music, and where her feelings seemed as free 
and as inevitable as the waves. She remembered that 
she had to put on her white knitted frock, and go with 
her mother and Mr. Max to Cagnes. She did not want 
to go with them to Cagnes. She thought that they 
might just as well have left her behind. 


3 

It was Byrne’s custom to rest after lunch, lying on 
his bed and reading a book, and perhaps falling asleep 
for half an hour by way of rounding off some article 
or chapter; but on this particular day he placed himself 
astride a chair at his window. During lunch he had 
avoided glancing in the direction of the Shelldrake 
table, until Mr, Max had strolled across to it and had 
stood resting his hands on the edge of it while he 
talked to Mrs. Shelldrake and her datghter. 

Byrne had felt jealous of Mr. Rubinstein. 

With his arms crossed on the ledge of the window, 
he was watching the hotel terrace and the stretch of 
roadway below it. He saw the white-topped balustrade, 
the round green tables, the red and yellow cane chairs 
the big white umbrella that cast a sacred shadow over 
Mademoiselle de Brissac. Scanlon, bending politely 
at the hips, was talking to Miss Tucket. The Legrands 
and the Zwicks, seated in a circle, looked as though 
they were playing some round game. Papovsky was 
eating an orange and throwing the peel into the road. 

Fifine stood apart from the others, resting her elbows 
on the coping of the balustrade. She wore her white 
knitted frock and the little black straw hat that fitted 
close to her head, and Byrne understood that she was 
dressed to go somewhere. Mrs. Shelldrake, in black 
duvetyn, fluttered the pages of a daily paper, and kept 
up a restless movement in her cane chair. The Shell- 
drakes were waiting for Mr. Max. 
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He appeared, a light overcoat over his arm, and 
following him the figure of César, apologetic, explana- 
tory, jerking its elbows up and down, a sycophantic, 
birdlike shadow. Mr. Max’s car was late, and César 
had been accused of being responsible for its lateness. 

“But I can assure monsieur x 

“Confound you, go down to the garage.” 

“At once, monsieur.” 

Rubinstein smiled, even when he hectored, and it 
was impossible not to smile at César and at the infinite 
and agitated servility of the old scoundrel. Mr. Rubin- 
stein had a polished and unruffled surface. He stood 
for a moment by Mrs. Shelldrake’s chair. He 
looked largely protective and possessive. 

Fifine remained with elbows upon the balustrade, 
and if she realized Mr. Max’s nearness she did not 
acknowledge it. There was no conscious movement of 
her head or shoulders. To Byrne she appeared as a 
figure apart, rather lonely and isolated, a fragment of 
youth that was but loosely attached to this very sophis- 
ticated little world. She stood and stared straight out 
towards the sea, and he wondered what her thoughts 
were. 

He saw Rubinstein join her. Mr. Max’s downward 
look was benign and playful, but she responded to it 
with nothing but a momentary lifting of the eyes. She 
gave the impression of young aloofness. 

Rubinstein was talking to her. He, too, rested his 
elbows on the top of the balustrade; he caressed the 
blackness of his moustache with the hollow of a plump 
white hand. He was in no hurry, for life does not open 
its door to people who rush at it and begin a storm of 
agitated rappings, and a woman’s defences are like a 
door. At least, Mr. Rubinstein thought so. 

Byrne saw a big blue landaulette appear, drawing 
up in the roadway with its polished snout immediately 
below Fifine and Mr. Max. Mr. Max turned and smiled 
at Mrs. Shelldrake, and the paper was abandoned. 

They passed down the steps to the iron gate open- 
ing upon the footpath, the whole French party watching 
them disappear, as though they were three people going 
out of a room to prepare the playing of a charade. 
Byrne had a partial view of the car. Mrs. Shelldrake 
entered first and Fifine followed her, and Mr. Max’s 
left arm seemed to touch her for a moment. It was a 
possessive arm, large and black, hollowing itself behind 
the white outline of her young figure. , 
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Me RUBINSTEIN and his party crossed the Var 
into Provence, but Cagnes, grey, brown and 
ancient on the side of its hill, was but a name 
in the day’s pilgrimage, a mere huddle of houses, a 
picturesqueness of old pantiled roofs, with the chateau 
rising out of them. The automobile turned south from 
Cagnes, and Fifine saw ahead of them the blueness of 
the sea. 

She asked Mr. Max about Cagnes. 

“What goes on there? Who lives there?” 

Her question seemed to amuse him. 

“Oh, just people who are born and who die. That’s 
the old-fashioned way, Kid.” 

His air of supremacy annoyed her. It was not that 
he was aggressively dominant; but his attitude toward 
his surroundings made Fifine feel that she and her 
mother and the chauffeur and the old town on the hill 
were all part of a world upon which his supremacy 
shone steadily and smilingly. As for Cagnes, people 
were born and they diedthere. It did not seem to matter 
what happened in between, whether they lived well or 
badly, were happy or miserable, or loved or hated. To 
judge the way Mr. Max spoke of it, Cagnes might be 
no more than a tumble-down hen-house, quite unprac- 
tical and out of date. 

She felt inspired to argue with him. The car might 
be his, but driving in a man’s car did not make you 
his slave. 

“Why should it be wrong to be old-fashioned?” 

He looked across at her with half-closed eyes. 

“It is not wrong, Kid; it’s unwise.” 

“Just as though you would wear your grandmother’s 
clothes.” 

This was from her mother, and Fifine gathered that 
her mother was of the same opinion as Mr. Rubinstein. 

“Foolish ? ” 

“Call it out of date. You have read about the 
pyramids, Kid?” 

She gave him a swift look. 
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“Oh, yes; 1 know we don’t build pryamids now,” 
“They are not what we call a commercial proposi- 
tion. You can’t persuade a man that he would like 
to own a pyramid! Hallo, we are getting there.” ; 

He turned his head and body, and Fifine saw his 
compact profile against the broadening blue of the sea. 
His head seemed to have the solidity of marble, and yet 
the simile was not quite accurate, and she searched 
about for something to express her meaning. His 
solidity was not the solidity wf stone. No. It had 
resilience. Touched, it would show an impression; but 
the mark would disappear directly the pressure was 
removed. Yes, that was it. He made her think of 
hard, white rubber, with the gloss upon it that is 
visible on a new motor tyre. 

“See those trees? ” 

He sat pointing. The country was flat here, a rich 
plain, and away to the right, beyond vineyards and 
fields stippled with olive and fruit trees, Fifine saw 
what appeared to be an abrupt and dark green hill. 
Something white shone in the centre of it. 

Mr. Max glanced at her face. 

“Yes, that white house over there.” 

“Ts it a house?” 

“Take my word for it, Kid, it is a house.” 

“Oh, I see now; all that green stuff is trees.” 

“Cypresses and ilexes and pines; the best for miles. 
Weil, I have got a big piece of land going right down 
from that house to the sea.” 

“And is the house yours?” 

“Yes, that’s mine, too. Rather a pleasant old place. 
We are going to have a look at it.” 

“I thought you did not like old things?” 

He smiled at her, and winked at her mother. 

“She must have the last word.” 

The car slowed up and turned to the right into a 
narrow and rather bumpy road, and presently they 
were approaching the white house with its sheltering 
masses of trees. It was the old country villa of some 
notable who had found pleasure in farming his Pro- 
vencal estate, and who spent a great part of his life 
here among the olives and the pines. He had loved it, 
and being a man of simple and large culture, his love 
had made it beautiful. Even the planting of the trees 
had been planned by a man who understood the value 
of massed shadows under the blue sky of the South: 
and unlike the pleasure house of some rich man glisten- 
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ing with new splendours in an artificial setting, this 
old place had the rightness and charm of slow and in- 
evitable growth. Moreover, it had been the home of 
a worker, of a man passionately interested in the life 
of the world about him. 

The car drew up outside two stone gate-pillars. The 
wooden gates had been bleached by the sun to a kind of 
silvery whiteness. The rusty chain of a bell made a 
line of shadow down the right-hand pillar. The place 
had secrecy, for the leaves of the gates were closed, and 
a high stone wall built of roughly quarried stone rose 
till its grey screen was replaced by the dense green 
of the ilexes and cypresses. 

Fifine stood looking about her with the receptive 
eyes of a child. She was wondering what the place was 
like inside those bleached gates. She glanced up at 
the curved tops of the cypresses, and saw the flickering 
shadows of the ilex boughs upon the grey of the sunlit 


wall. 
“It’s lovely,” she thought; “but I wonder why it 


hurts me?” 

Mr. Max was very much in control. He had an air 
of great mystery; he was the all-potent, beneficent 
wizard. 

“No, we will go in another way. There is a super- 
stition about those gates.” 

He took out his cigar-case and wrinkled up his eyes. 

“Well, isn’t anybody inquisitive? The fact is, it is 
supposed to be unlucky to go in by those gates on your 
first visit to ‘Les Cypres.’ ” 

Mrs. Shelldrake stared at the gates. 

“T can’t say I believe in that sort of thing.” 

“But what would happen?” 

“Nothing, probably. Still, I’m responsible—very 
much responsible. I like people to be lucky.” 

He gave Fifine an intimate look, and, puffing at his 
cigar, led the way along the wall, making conversation 
as he went. 

“No need to walk under a ladder if you can walk 
outside it. Paint-pots are dropped sometimes. Besides, 
I rather like the other way of going into my country 
house.” 

He had his hands in his pockets, and he strolled 
along largely and expansively, the man of destiny. 

“That’s what I think of making it, my country 
house for the winter. I’m rather piqued by the idea of 
doing a bit of farming, eating my own eggs and drink- 
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ing my own wine. I can always keep the place from 
being spoilt, even if I develop the land down by the 
sea. Rather nice to have a lot of dogs and live things 
round one. What does Miss Fifine think?” ; 

Fifine agreed with him, but with an air of keeping 
something back, and Mr. Max observed her while he 
expounded his ideas. 

“Not a bad place to live in. It is what I call real. 
Not like a great iced cake planked down in the middle 
of a lot of table decorations.~ Agaves and cacti and 
things stuffed in by the million! A car, of course, for 
Nice and Monte, and one might_do with.a couple of 
riding horses. The place has got atmosphere, you know 
—atmosphere. You could picture a lot of youngsters 
playing about, and dogs and pigeons. Of course, I 
should have a tennis court made, and there is a big 
room that would be right for dancing.” 

He blew smoke, and his face looked shrewd and 
polished and genial; and then they came suddenly to a 
little wicket gate in the wall, and Mr. Max paused and 
was silent, as though he had been leading up to a 
studied effect. He pointed with his cigar. “There,” 
he seemed to be saying, “just look at that!” 

And Fifine stood at gaze, eyes wide open, lips 
slightly parted, the whole of her caught and held in a 
stillness of delight. She saw an avenue of great 
cypresses running straight from the gateway in the 
wall and ending in a dim blur of whiteness and of 
colour. The path between the trees was paved with 
huge flat stones dappled with yellow sunlight and grey- 
blue shadows. Between the trunks of the trees she had 
glimpses of an orchard and vines, and an old well 
with a tiled roof, and some sheep grazing on the grass; 
but the magnificence and the mystery of the dense 
green aisle brought her eyes ever back to it. She could 
not see the sky, There was this Gothic solemnity, 
these tall shadows suffused with a dim, tremulous light, 
the stillness, the repose. It was like the arched choir 
of a forgotten church, where a vast and sweet sadness 
lingered. 

She seemed to stand there a long while, looking 
upwards or between the pillared trunks into mysterious 
distances, 

Fifine had her hand on the gate. 

“Ts it all as good as this? 1 want to see.” 

Mr, Max opened the gate for her. 

“T like people who enjoy things,” he said. 
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The stone-paved path under the cypresses led to no 
anti-climax in the shape of a house. 

The man who had planned “Les Cypres” and had 
planted the garden about it had taken Nature into 
partnership, and when the man had finished, Nature 
had continued at work in that marvellous and happy 
way of hers. The man had conceived a place of cool- 
ness and of massed shadows, and Nature had built up 
the living arches, the groins, and the soft green sculp- 
turings of the foliage. The builder had made the house 
white, with green shutters, but its whiteness now had 
a softer tint, as though the sun had ripened it, and the 
paint on the shutters had faded to a greyish blue. The 
man had built a great loggia, and Nature had covered 
it with a tangle of life—wistaria, roses, bougainvillea, 
vines. The man had placed a stone basin, a fountain, 
and four statues—figures of beautiful young girls—on 
the lawn below the loggia steps, and Nature had turned 
them into a soft and silvery greyness. The place had 
an element of wildness. It had not been snipped at, 
fussed, dressed. It suggested mystery, fragments of 
old pagan life. When the moon shone white, nature- 
spirits stole out from the shadows of the trees and 
danced about the stone girls and the fountain. 

Mr. Max stood out in the middle of the lawn and 
looked happy. Mrs. Shelldrake sat down on the stone 
seat beside the loggia steps and put up her sunshade. 
Fifine wandered. She wandered as though she had 
forgotten the other two, and Mr. Max smoked his cigar 
and observed her and let her wander. A big, swarthy 
old man in a sun-hat and a black alpaca coat and blue 
trousers came out and spoke to Mr. Rubinstein. 

“Well, Monsieur Gougon, how are things?” 

“As well as could be. The new gardener is at 
work. He wishes to make the garden more tidy.” 

“Tell him to let it alone. Has the pipe io the foun- 
tain been mended?” 

“Yes,” monsieur.” 

“We will try it in a minute. I shaJl want to show 
the ladies over the house.” 

“Everything is in order, monsieur.” 

The burly old man returned to the house, and Fifine 
came back from her wanderings. Her face seemed to 
have caught the beauty of the place, the soft sadness 
and the secret joy of it. 
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“Well, Kid?” : 

She smiled vaguely, her eyes looking towards the 
loggia with the interlacings of its foam of flowers. ; 

“1 don’t want to say anything. It is too goed.’ 

“Too good!” 

“T mean—you can’t chatter about it.” 

There was a sudden, soft spurting of water, and a 
shining slender column rose from the bronze nozzle 
of the fountain, flashed in tHe sunlight, curved, and 
fell splashing into the great basin. Fifine turned 
quickly. Her eyes followed the dancing jet into the 
sunlight, where it glimmered and played against the 
dark background of the cypresses. 

“Oh,” she said, “how lovely!” 

She stood at gaze, her head thrown back, her throat 
showing. She seemed to breathe more deeply. Her 
face and figure, sensuously human, took on the quality 
of light, the beautiful pure ecstasy of the sunlit water. 
Some other spirit seemed to shine through the texture 
of the flesh. 

Mr. Max glanced at her mother. 

“Rather posh, that fountain! That’s what I call a 
sensible sort of miracle, turning pounds sterling into a 
bit of beauty.” 

He strolled towards the stone basin, seemed. to 
meditate as he watched the falling rain, and then, with 
an air of unconscious naturalness, he threw the stump 
of his cigar into the water. 

Fifine gave an almost imperceptible start. Her eyes 
threw one quick, blue glance at him—a glance of sur- 
prise, resentment, pain. 

“Why did you do that?” 

It was a silent question asked by her eyes, and Mr. 
Max remained unaware of it, for what a man does not 
feel he does not know. 


3 
Mary Godbold saw the return of Mr. Rubinstei 
the Shelldrakes to the Hétel d’Esperance, for a ss 
sitting at her bedroom window overlooking the terrace 
when the car drew up outside the gate. Mr. Rubinstein 
got out and stood on the footpath, and Miss Godbold 
os grey seve! hat ae to Fifine’s black straw, 
uggestively close to it, while Mrs. : 
remained a little apart. etree 
It’s unthinkable!” was Miss Godbold’s reflection ; 
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but a moment later she was reminding herself that 
there was nothing unthinkable in the prospect of a mar- 
riage between these two. 

The blue car drove away, and the three figures came 
up the steps to the terrace, and here the girl’s figure 
seemed to dissociate itself abruptly from the others and 
to diverge on some purpose of its own. It entered the 
hotel, Mr. Max and the mother sitting down at one of 
the little green tables. It appeared that they had some- 
thing to discuss, though the man had more to say than 
the woman, for Mrs. Shelldrake had the air of a lis- 
tener, nor did she look at Rubinstein while she listened 
to him. Miss Godbold was irresistibly reminded of a 
passage in a book that she had just been reading, in 
which a man talked and reasoned with a woman who 
sat and stared and said nothing. 

Fifine had gone to her room. She opened the door 
of No. 37, and closing it behind her, stood leaning 
against it, her blue eyes absorbing every detail of the 
room and its furniture. She had run upstairs to escape, 
and at the very moment of opening the door she had 
been aware of the room’s ugliness; but there was more 
here than mere ugliness. She saw the shabby rug, the 
cheap and horrible yellow wardrobe, the dirty paint all 
bruised and chipped, that patch in the ceiling where 
some of the plaster had fallen and left the laths visible. 
It was a sordid, mean little room, without one thing of 
beauty in it, a room without self-respect. 

“And it’s not even mine,” she reflected; “mother 
pays.” 

She took off her hat and sat down on the bed. It 
creaked under her, and she was aware of a yellow stain 
on the counterpane. She was thinking of “Les Cypres,” 
with its spacious, tranquil rooms, its trees, it flowing 
pergola, its fountain. 

Oh, why had he thrown the sucked stump of that 
cigar into the water? 

And what a fool she had been to let the spell of the 
place be broken by so absurd and trivial an incident! 
What did it matter? Why had it mattered? She had a 
feeling that the man who owned all that beauty, and 
who was not blind to the beauty of it, had yet con- 
trived to be thoughtless and vulgar. 

Fifine glanced about the room, and for the first time 
she was conscious of fear, a shrinking from associations 
that the room suggested. She saw it in all its shabbi- 
ness, its poverty, its lack of self-respect. It was a mean 
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little room, a hired thing, servile, sinister. It reminded 
her somehow of old César who truckled and hed and 
smiled, and whose shabby eyes were horribly intent 
upon little drinks and little dirty pieces of paper. She 
was too unsophisticated to realize that the room was 
like a sly, smiling, debauched old procuress ready to 
wheedle a girl into selling herself. 

“Tt’s beastly—beastly ! ” 

She went and pushed open the windows. 

“Why can’t we have a home of our own? Some- 
thing clean and ours. I wouldn’t mind how small—just 
a cottage. Hundreds and hundreds of people have slept 
Melen: 

She was conscious of disgust, of the stale smell of 
the chauffage that made her think of all those other 
shabby people who had slept and snored in that bed. 
She wanted to escape. She wanted her freedom, the 
right to live in her own place and in her own way, not 
in luxury, but with simple things. The simplest of 
rooms would do, provided that it had clean walls and 
a window that opened upon flowers or upon the clear 
blue of the sky, and provided that it was hers. This 
room in the Hétel d’Esperance smelt of all those other 
people. 

She put on her hat, and escaping down the stairs, 
made her way into the garden. She was not aware of 
the fact that she was being followed, and that the door 
of No. 39 had been gently closed a second after she 
had banged the door of No. 37. Mr. Max and her 
mother were still sitting on the terrace, and she avoided 
them, passing up the steps to Monsieur Decugis’ third 
level, and as she climbed those steps she could not help 
thinking of Mr. Max and “Les Cypres,” and all the 
beauty and the aloofness of the old white house among 
the cypresses. What a place to live in, screened from 
ugliness and from ugly people, a house of golden light 
and gentle shadows, where there would be no noise, 
no smells, no staring waiters in greasy coats, no ex- 
pectorating Zwicks, no Césars! How spacious, how 
clean, and yet how homely! A place where fruit grew, 
and sheep grazed in the orchard; a place where you 
could keep dogs and live things ! 

And it belonged to Mr. Max. He was going to live 
there. And if Mr. Max married her mother? 

Fifine felt herself trembling at the knees. She sat 
down in one of the chairs under the fig-tree, alone in 
that green and fragrant pleasance, full of a sudden wild 
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idea that stole into her like a spirit in a vision. Per. 
haps Mr. Max would allow her to have apiece of 
ground where she could work as Madame Frossard 
worked? 

The sound of footsteps disturbed her and she came 
out of her dream to find Byrne standing at the top of 
the steps. He was looking at her. He seemed to hesi- 
tate. His eyes were full of an immense seriousness, 
and they were the eyes of a man who suffered. 


4 

“Been motoring?” 

“Yes,” she said; “we have been to Cagnes.” 

Byrne had strolled across from the steps to stand 
beside the chair in which she was sitting, but he had 
maintained an air of detachment, nor had he seemed 
sure of the welcome he would receive. He kept his 
hands in his pockets. His whole attitude spoke of that 
“awkwardness” to which he had confessed in the ball- 
room of the Hétel Californie. 

“Oh, Cagnes? On the other side of Nice, isn’t 
iter 

“Yes, A funny old place.” 

“Unspoilt ?” 

“Well, it looks very old.” 

She smiled up at him, and his eyes met hers for an 
instant, but he did not answer her smile. He looked 
tense and on edge, as though he wanted to take one 
of the chairs beside her and had not the courage to do 
it. And suddenly she realized that he was intensely 
and fiercely shy. 

“You have not seen Cagnes?” 

“No.” 

“Tt is worth seeing.” 

“Ves—I must go over there one day. I suppose it 
is not a-place where people amuse themselves?” 

“Does that bore you?” 

“I’m afraid it does.” 

At this point he decided to sit down, and though he 
showed himself to her in profile, she had a feeling that 
both his eyes and the whole of his consciousness were 
absorbed in the situation. Her impressions were quick 
and vivid. The affair of the morning was becoming 
more ‘intelligible, and she was tending towards an un- 
derstanding of Byrne, while he appeared to be groping 
his way in the darkness. Something stirred in her, a 
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little tremulous shiver of emotion like the wind in an 
aspen tree. ; 

“You must have been bored last night.” 

Naha 

“Tf you dislike places where peopl2 amuse them- 
selves.” ‘ 

“JT wasn’t amusing myself.” 

Her eyes seemed to deepen in colour. She felt that 
she understood the apparent paradox, and that to be 
amused was a poor and a shallow sensation. He was 
hinting to her that the word was inadequate. 

“You prefer to be interested. I think I know.” 

He gave her a quick and questioning glance. 

“Yes, I suppose that’s it. There is a good deal of 
difference between being amused and being interested. 
Did you go anywhere else to-day?” 

“Mr, Rubinstein took us to see a place that he has 
bought.” 

S Obese 

“A dream of a place, quite old, with a fountain and 
wonderful trees.” 

“Ts he going to live there?” 

“T believe so.” 

Byrne relapsed into silence, a silence that was like 
the closing of a door; and while she was feeling this 
solid silence of his and questioning it, he glanced at 
his wrist-watch and stood up. 

“JT have got some letters to write before dinner.” 

He straightened his back and pulled at his collar 
as though he was aware of his own stiffness, and of 
the difficult sensitiveness that cramped him. He wanted 
to leave her with an impression of naturalness, smil- 
ingly, and not as he had left her in the morning. 

“What a thing it is to have money! ” 

But the smile he gave her was both bitter and un- 
happy. There was self-mockery in it, the gleam seen 
in the eyes of a pride that is starving and yet too fierce 
and too obstinate to confess its hunger. 

Money! 

So that was his trouble, just as it was hers! And 
as Fifine watched him walk towards the steps she felt 
a tremor of compassion, an instinctive sense of comrade- 
ship between herself and this man who seemed to find 
life so difficult, 
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YRNE’S room looked very grey, for the sun had 

set and the colour was going out of the sea and the 

sky. It was the bad hour of the day when the air 
suddenly grows cold, and disillusionment descends 
upon people who spend their little lives in a struggle 
to escape boredom. The thoughts go back to the gent- 
ler northern twilight, more natural in its melancholy, 
and to the blaze of a northern fire, the drawn curtains 
and the chair pulled up close to the blaze. 

Byrne went and stood on the little balcony outside 
his window. A breeze had sprung up, and the leaves 
of the palm trees below made a restless rustling, The 
line of the hills spread a black smudge against a steely 
yellow sky. The sea was the colour of granite, and its 
distances were vague and melancholy. 

Byrne stepped back into the room. Even in the pass- 
ing of a minute it had grown more grey, more dim, 
more triste. It seemed to be fading away, and all the 
objects in it; the bed, the wardrobe, his overcoat and 
dressing-gown hanging upon the door, were becoming 
ghostly travesties of themselves. They had lost their 
solidity, They looked shadowy and unreal, the acces- 
sories of a life that was dying. 

Byrne felt chilled. He pulled the shutters to, closed 
the windows, and switched on the electric light, and the 
room came back to its liveness and to its familiar and 
conventional solidity. A table was a table, a chair a 
chair. The cold glare from the electric bulb played 
upon all the details, the blemishes, the utilitarian 
ugliness of it all. And yet the room felt empty, and so 
infinitely cheerless that he stood in the centre of it, 
acutely conscious of all that it was not. It spoke to 
him of himself. It emphasized—with flat irony—his 
loneliness, his homelessness. “I am No. 39. You, too, 
are No. 39. Yow pay so many francs a week for me, 
and you put your pipes and hairbrushes on my mantel- 
piece, and hang your clothes in my wardrobe. But I 
remain No. 39, and so do you. [ have seen other 
people’s sponges and other people’s tooth-brushes, in- 
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numerable tooth-brushes. You are just as anonymous 
as I am.” 

Byrne sat down, and as he looked round the room 
he felt tnat ne hated it, not only for what it was, but 
for the changes that it insinuated, It was a thoroughly 
commercial room. It was bought and sold. It had no 
say in the matter of the people who occupied it; it had 
to take what came. And the room made Byrne feel 

_that neither he nor it mattered, and that its cynicism 

and its frowsiness were part of the leavings of scores 
of human creatures who could afford no better resting- 
place than this. It was unclean, and no perfunctory 
sweepings and polishings would ever make it clean. 

“What a hole!” he thought, and to escape from the 
disgust it roused in him he picked up a book and tried 
to read, but the room was importunate. His thoughts 
had insulted it, and it retorted by filling him with 
spiritual discontents. 

“One ought to have a home, a corner of one’s own.” 

He found himself tantalized by that word “home.” 
He was not being sentimental about it, but he did 
crave suddenly and fiercely for some place, a niche that 
was something more than a box with a number on the 
lid. What did it matter how small it was provided 
that it felt clean? 

But what kind of home? 

He lay back in the chair and stared at the ceiling. 
It was as though his dreams were being projected upon 
that whitened surface, the dreams of a man who was 
unhappy and lonely, and who was growing sick to death 
of self-concentration. 

A comrade? Yes, he would wish to have a second 
voice in the little house he dreamed of, for silence is 
nothing without the contrast of pleasant sounds. And 
what a pleasant voice she had! So he was not so un- 
prejudiced in his self-persuasions ! 

Love in a cottage! 

_ Yet—what would they do in a cottage? A girl of 
eighteen and a man of thirty-seven! She was so young, 
so full of unsatisfied desires, and what could he give 
her of all things that he imagined she desired? She 
would feel cramped and grow discontented, and there 
would be an end of his dream. 

Besides—was it likely that she could care? He 
knew that he could care most profoundly, and he was 
afraid, and being afraid he tried to laugh at himself 
and to be sceptical and facetious. 
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He thought of Mr. Rubinstein. 

“Yes, damn the fellow, money did matter! Look at 
what he was able to do! What chance had a three 
hundred a year man with the man whose label carried 
those potent three cyphers with a five or a nine in front 
of them. That was how the world ticketed a man. And 
this Rubinstein had such forces of persuasion, motor- 
cars, opportunities for self-expression and enjoyment, 
the right to go where he pleased and how he pleased. 
ie could flash his gold lantern in a girl’s eyes, blind 

er. 

But would it necessarily be blindness? Would it not 
be the most uncontestable clear-sightedness? Dresses, 
dances, plenty of pocket-money, motor-cars, horses, 
chocolates, ease, security, the dignity that security 
creates, and perhaps plenty of good-natured affection? 
Could one blame a girl if she chose the realities in- 
stead of the vague suggestions? 

While contemplating the furniture of No. 39 Byrne 
could not help picturing the old house that Mr. Rubin- 
’ stein had bought near Cagnes. Obviously, it had 
charmed Fifine, with its cypresses and its fountain, and 
it was more than probable that Rubinstein had counted 
upon its charming her, The shrewd beast! Here was 
another subtle method of persuasion, to take a girl from 
a third-floor room in the Hétel d’Esperance and show 
her an old country house all mellowed by sunlight 
and sheltered by shadowing trees. What had the three 
hundred a year man to offer as a bribe which could 
balance so weighty an argument ? 

Byrne took refuge in cynicism. He reminded him- 
self that it was quite easy to call Rubinstein a shrewd 
beast, but what did he know of Rubinstein the man? 
He might be attractive to women, not only for what he 
possessed, but for what he was. For in spite of his 
pretended cynicism, Byrne could not believe that Fifine 
was capable of making marriage a means of safely in- 
vesting her youth in gilt-edged securities. 

“She may care for the man,” he thought. “I wonder 
what sort of game the mother is playing?” 


2 
On Cap St. Hospice an old round tower crowns the 
hill, and beside it a gigantic figure of the Virgin stands 
holding the bambino and looking out over the sea. 
Crumbling walls and the foundations of walls mingle 
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with the rocks. An old church, shuttered and white, 
gleams in the sunlight, and below it is a cemetery 
where French and Belgian soldiers lie. From the ter- 
race of the church and looking landwards the whole 
mountainous coast is seen across the blue of the sea, 
Cap d’Or, Cap d’Ail, the Téte de Chien, Monaco, Cap 
Martin. Gulls float on the sea and circle in the air. 
Boats come out from the harbour of St. Jean, blue 
boats, green boats, brown boats, boats with white sails 
or sails the colour of bronze. The sea glistens; the sun 
beats hot on the dusty road; .and the white houses to- 
wards Cap St. Jean seemed to snuggle more deeply 
into the shade of the trees. 

Seawards, beyond the staring Virgin and L’Hermi- 
tage where visitors can sit in the garden among stocks 
and marigolds and drink tea or coffee, the mood of 
the place is different—rocks, starved grass and scrub, 
pines, the blue heave of the open sea, and a !ine of 
white foam if the wind is blowing towards the land. 
And when Fifine felt restless she would make for Cap 
St. Hospice, and following the winding path among 
the pines, hide herself away in some corner among the 
rocks and let the sea splash close to her and the wind 
blow in her hair. Sometimes she took Max the puppy 
with her; sometimes she went alone. 

The walk to St. Jean and St. Hospice by the coast 
path was one of Cap d’Or’s promenades. If a man 
and a girl met on the path it might be the most inno- 
cent of coincidences, and if they strolled on together 
through the lazy glare of St. Jean and stopped to smile 
outside the little villa where a notice-board announced 
to them that a troubadour lived there and would sing 
to them—well, many couples walked that path and 
ee the boats in the little harbour of St. Jean. 

‘Isn’t it quaint! I wonder what his singi i 
like?» q t his singing is 

“Let’s have him out and see. Plenty of guitar and 
love-notes—probably ! 

Someone else was loitering.down the lane—a man 
who had found himself on the heels of these two and 
who had turned back and made a show of being in- 
terested in a yacht that was spreading its canvas. Mr. 
Max had walked up the patch to the poet and chan- 
teur’s cottage, _and was making a rather original 
arrangement with him. The artist was to bring his 
guitar or mandoline, or whatever the thing was, along 
to the pines by the sea and sing to two people, who 
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would listen to him while the pines and the waves 
played chorus. 

Byrne followed the party, discovering in a coinci- 
dence all the signs of premeditation, and hating him- 
self and them, and trying to convince himself that he 
was out for exercise and a view of the sea. He would 
not allow that he was being driven by the unhappy 
‘and poignant curiosity of a lover, and that most un- 
successful of all lovers—the man who cannot let himself 
go in the greatest of all adventures. 

The pines threw their shadows upon him. He drifted 
about among the trees, keeping to the higher ground, 
and hearing the twanging of strings and a voice that 
sang, and presently he had a glimpse of the group on 
the grass close to the sea. It was like looking down from 
the gallery upon a stage with the rocks and sea and 
the leaning pines for the scenery. He sat down. His 
unwillingness to look was mastered by the lover’s pas- 
sion for inflicting pain upon himself. He scorned 
himself in looking, but look he did. 

The troubadour was walking up and down singing 
a love-song. The waves splashed on the rocks; the 
wind made a plaintive murmuring in the pines. Rubin- 
stein was lying, resting on one elbow, and watching 
the girl, who, prone on the grass, was throwing pine 
cones at the puppy. One black leg was crossed over 
the other. Her figure moved with little snake-like un- 
dulations as she reached for the pine cones and threw 
them. She laughed; the man sang; the puppy growled 
and scampered; Mr. Max sat and watched her and those 
little sinuous movements that were so innocent and so 
seductive. 

Byrne glowered down at them from the thin and 
distant gloom of the pines. He felt evil, and he looked 
it, and perhaps he became conscious of the evil spirit 
that was in him and turned savagely upon it, for he got 
up and walked away. 

“T suppose she is out for a good time,” he thought. 
“What right have I to quarrel with her for wanting it? 
And for that matter, what quarrel have I with that 
fellow for wanting to give it to her? We are both of 
us on the same train, only he travels in the Wagon Lits 
and I’m a paltry ‘second.’ ” 


3 
Someone knocked at Mary Godbold’s door. 
“Yes, who is it?” 
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“Fifine—may I come in?” A; 

Mary Godbold unlocked the door. She was in her 
dressing-gown and slippers, and had been enjoying a 
lazy hour on her sofa after relieving herself of a number 
of letters. 

Fifine sat down in the arm-chair. She had some- 
thing crumpled up in one hand, and she smoothed it 
out on the padded arm of the chair, and then laid in on 
the table. * 

“Now I only owe you fifty.” F 

It was a clean fifty-franc note and Mary Godbold 
accepted it. 

“Are you sure pe 

“Mother has given me an allowance. Yet, it was 
so good of you to lend me the money. I can repay 
you the rest in a week or two.” 

“(My dear, there is no hurry.” 

“JT think I should always hate being in debt to any- 
one—even to you!” 

Miss Godbold resumed her place on the sofa, while 
Fifine sat in the chair and glanced round her friend’s 
room with eyes that observed all the details, and ap- 
preciated them. 

“Tt’s different,” she said; “it is not like most hotel 
rooms. It seems to belong to you. I suppose it is your 
books, and photos, and the way you arrange things. 
I haven’t a single photo.” 

“They are rather poor things. A homeless old 
woman has to carry her home with her.” 

“Well, your room does have that sort of feeling. 
When I get into this chair, I feel that I am in it, 
not on it, if you know what I mean?” 

“Quite.” 

“T am beginning to hate my room. Oh, I don’t 
want to live in another hotel. You might just as well 
live in a shop.” 

She picked up one of Miss Godbold’s books, and 
after tite | it and glancing perfunctorily at one or 
two pages, she put it back on the table. 

“T want to ask you a favour.” 

“Ask away.” 

_ “Mother is not very well; she is having dinner 
in her room. May I have dinner with you at your 
table?” 

“Of course.” 

“The fact is”—and she hesitated, sitting up with 
her hands clasped about her knees—“I don’t want to 
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be asked to sit at somebody else’s table. That sounds 
rude, doesn’t it?” 

Not ta ybit.?2 

“Thanks, ever so much. It’s so—so bothering to 
have to sit and feed with someone you don’t feel—I 
mean when you feel you ought to talk and you don’t 
want to talk.” 

“Tt spoils one’s digestion, at least—it spoils mine.” 

There was a short silence between them, while 
Fifine clasped her knees and stared at the inkpot on 
Mary Godbold’s table as though it were a clairvoyant’s 
globe and she were searching for pictures in it. 

‘I’m bothered,” she said abruptly; “may I ask you 
a question ?” 

“Well?” 

“What would you do—if your mother married again, 
and you had no money, and you wanted to be in- 
dependent? ” 

She looked straight at Mary Godbold, and Miss 
Godbold’s eyes met and answered the look. 

“That is not a very easy question to answer.” 

“No, it’s a horrible problem, isn’t it? You see, I 
don’t know anything, though I do know a little about 
growing flowers and fruit and all that. Madame Fros- 
sard taught me quite a lot.” 

“You like an outdoor life?” 

“Yes. I couldn’t stuff in an office, though—of 
course—I might have to.” 

Mary Godbold seemed to be reflecting. 

“T have a friend »» she began. 

And then she gave Fifine a look of smiling and 
affectionate seriousness. 

“No—I don’t like raising uncertain hopes. But, my 
dear, I’ll see if I can help you; I won’t promise. May 
I leave it at that?” 

Fifine got up and kissed her. 

“TI do love you. You understand things, and you 
are so straight.” 


4 
Both Byrne and Mr. Rubinstein dined alone, each at 
his own little table, and Mr. Max had the air of being 
a little peeved about something. Pierre had been told 
to lay two places at Mr. Rubinstein’s table, and half- 
way through the meal he came to remove the plates 
and the silver, as they were needed elsewhere. 
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Mr. Rubinstein flattened him. 

“Leave that alone.” 

“Pardon, monsieur, but I thought that madame—— 

Pierre was holding a spoon in a way that he should 
not have held it—at all events, not in public and under 
the eyes of a gentleman who had the rights to be 
fastidious, and Rubinstein beckoned to Monsieur Decu- 
gis, who was standing melancholy alert in the middle 
of the room. > 

“Monsieur, is that the way your waiters are taught 
to handle the silver?” mh mi 

Pierre was clutching the spoon by the bowl and look- 
ing sulky and self-conscious. His pale and dissipated 
eyes stared at Mr. Max. Monsieur Decugis, gentle and 
loth to find fault, looked more melancholy than ever. 

“T am sorry, Monsieur Rubinstein. Pierre, that is 
not the way to handle silver.” 

The waiter continued to stare at Mr. Max. 

“We handle it that way in the kitchen.” 

“Indeed!” and Mr. Max glanced at him with bland 
irony. “Will you please send someone else to wait 
on me, monsieur?” 

Pierre, white as the sauce that had been served with 
the fish, walked straight out into the passage leading 
into the kitchen. ; 

“That fellow must be discharged.” 

“Of course, monsieur; he was impertinent. But the 
others—may give trouble, and it is unpleasant to in- 
convenience one’s guests.” 

Mr. Max went on with his meal. 

“Sack the lot, monsieur, if necessary. Because a 
man is dirty and inefficient, it does not give him the 
tight to be impertinent—though the fools seem to think 
so. Go and consult madame. I think she knows how 
to tell such people the truth.” 

Monsieur Decugis sighed. 

“But supposing—monsieur: ~ 

“Let the whole crowd walk out—if they please. I 
can make my own bed in the morning, and so can 
everybody else. The indispensable scullions!” 

He laughed, 

‘Monsieur, I assure you I could get you a complete 
new staff in twenty-four hours. Tell them so from me 
er my ie # boeist 

ut there was no strike and no exodus 
from the Hétel d’Esperance, and half ee oe 
Pierre disappeared into the street wearing an overcoat 
yRo5 
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and a black felt hat and carrying a shabby old bag. 
César showed him out, a César who had orders from 
madame. He and Pierre had had words, but César’s 
was the nimbler tongue, 

“Mon Dieu, my lad, you give yourself airs, and 
you are too lazy to brush the scurf off your coat. That’s 
not the way to make money or to please the women.” 

Pierre turned and spat. 

“You old pig!” 

César chuckled. 

“Olga,” was all he said, “Olga stays behind with 


George.” 


5 

Captain Scanlon waylaid Byrne in the lounge, and 
with deprecating politeness set about persuading him 
to play bridge. 

“Tn the salon, you know; there are not so many 
flies, and it is quieter there.” 

Byrne’s eyes were vague. He was looking for some- 
one in the lounge, and his eyes wandered while Scanlon 
was speaking to him, nor did he seem to pay any at- 
tention to the Shadow Man’s voice. 

“Horben will play, and Miss Tucket. Quite small 
stakes—you know, only a franc a hundred.” 

“But I don’t play bridge. I’m sorry.” 

His vagueness was gentle. He did not shrug Scan- 
lon off as an irritable man shakes off a bore. A month 
ago he would have been rude, without realizing his 
rudeness or troubling about its effect on other people. 
He came out of his vagueness and gave Scanlon a 
smile. 

“I’m sorry. I should spoil your game, You would 
have to teach me!” 

“You would soon pick it up.” 

“Well—if you can’t get a fourth—you can try me 
later on—if you like. But I am quite hopeless.” 

“Everybody says that.” 

“In my case.it is a fact.” 

He nodded at the little man and walked towards the 
door leading to the terrace; he opened and closed the 
door gently, going forward into the soft darkness with 
the air of seeking someone. Half-way along the ter- 
race an electric light hung above the steps going down 
to the iron gates. It made a little pool of white light 
in the encircling darkness, and on the fringe of the 
circle of light Byrne saw a woman sitting in a chair. 
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He went over beside the chair, and she turned her 
head as though she had been expecting him. She was 
alone, and her aloneness carried a deliberate challenge. 
There had been strife between these two, a subtle con- 
flict, a skirmishing in which neither party had pushed 
the clash to a close and final issue. The blows that 
had been given had’ been shadowy movements, sugges- 
tive gestures, yet each understood the significance of 
the psychic combat. ¥ 

Byrne rested his elbows on the coping of the balus- 
trade. The light played upon.one side of his face, but 
to the woman it was no more than a dim profile. 

“Wonderful night.” 

She agreed with him. Their quarrel did not spread 
itself to include the weather. 

“One feels more at home out here. For one thing, 
there are no flies.” 

“But there might be mosquitoes! ” 

He gave a little soundless laugh, for more than once 
she had put her sting into him with nice and deft pre- 
cision, and the smart of it had done him good. In 
certain moods pain is both stimulating and helpful. 

“YT am thinking of leaving here.” 

“Oh!” said she; “bored with the place?” 

He stood looking reflectively into the darkness before 
he answered her question. 

“Yes—I think so. When one realizes the futility of 
a situation ? 

“Does the futility belong to the situation ? ” 

“Or to the person? Supposing I accept the personal 
futility? Oh, well, one just drifts off.” 

She raised her chin, and there was something com- 
bative in the poise of her head. 

“Tsn’t that rather cowardly?” 

He moved slightly to one side so that the light 
ceased to play upon his face. 

“Why should it not be regarded as philosophy?” 

“But it isn’t. If you understood the situation a 
little more completely: ! If another person is trying 
to make a fight—against odds—it is not quite English 
to slink off down a back street.” 

He remained very still for a moment. 

“T suppose you know more than I do.” 

“T think I do.” 

“Did you ask her to have dinner at your table?” 

“No; she asked to come. Think that over.” 
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IGH up on the mountains between Cap d’Or and 
Hi Cap Roux is a little chapel set in a cleft of the 
ridge, with a few olive trees about it and a nar- 
row road threading past it into the inland valley below. 
Byrne had climbed half-way to the chapel, partly by 
road and partly by the rough paths which zigzagged 
up the hill-side, and neither his heart nor his breathing 
troubled him. “I’m fit, almost as fit as I was ten 
years ago”—and he paused to reflect upon it and to 
let his memories hark back to those more strenuous 
days when he had taken his holidays in Switzerland 
and thought of himself seriously as a mountaineer. He 
sat down in the sweet-smelling scrub under the dappled 
thinness of an olive’s shade, and looked at the pre- 
cipitous cliffs above him and the blue plain of the sea 
below. He was piqued by the suggestion of one or two 
tentative scrambles up some of these hills, just to try 
his nerve and his muscles and to discover how much of 
his old skill remained. He could remember funking 
certain nasty traverses, though no one had suspected 
him of funking them or had guessed that his sweat was 
clammy and cold. And he remembered some old fellow 
saying in the smoking-room of a hotel that a man’s 
nerve was apt to grow brittle when he neared forty, 
and that he had proved it by getting the wind up in a 
big oak tree in his garden. “I had gone up to cut a 
dead bough out of the tree, and I found that I did not 
like the job and came down. Yes, your wise man comes 
down when he feels shaky. No false pride—you know. 
I got a young beggar of seventeen to finish the job. 
Oh, yes, he enjoyed it.” Byrne sat and wondered and 
eyed the cliffs. Would he find himself suddenly shaken 
with the palsy of self-distrust when he was half-way 
up some semi-precipitous gully? 

The challenge provoked him. He had set out to 
walk to the chapel on the ridge, and he had intended 
to go by the road, but what was to prevent him trying 
an unpremeditated scramble just for the mere male zest 
of the thing? He had a stout iron-shod stick with him. 
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There would be no spectators, no companions to be in- 
volved in the adventure. It would be a mere question 
of personal pride. 

“T am within three years of forty,” he reflected; “if 
I have to back out—well—I can claim some sort of 
excuse! ” ; 

He went on, struck the road, and followed it to a 
point where another path diverged to slant gradually 
up the hill-side. It was ope of those vagrant and 
seemingly purposeless tracks that seem to lack both a 
reason and an objective. Anyway, it brought him at 
last to the great grey glacis of rock below the chapel, 
and here it ended abruptly at the bottom of a huge 
cleft in which a few stunted pine trees grew. It ap- 
peared to Byrne that at some distant date the path had 
gone up the cleft, and that the rock had weathered and 
flaked until the path had disappeared. 

Byrne examined the cleft from below. The first 
third of it threatened to be the most difficult, being 
wider and more precipitous, and the rough ledges of 
rock looked friable and treacherous. Higher up it 
narrowed considerably, and the slope was no steeper 
than the slope of a roof. But there it was, challenging 
him to put his nerve and his skill to the test or to 
turn away and take to the road. 

He decided to try it. 


2 


Byrne lay prone with his feet against a solid boss of 
rock. He was out of breath, but full of a half-boyish 
exultation, for he had made his climb, and nothing 
more serious than a careful scramble now lay before 
him. He had his left arm round the trunk of a young 
fir which was rooted in a crevice, and he lay there 
looking down at the way by which he had come. The 
cleft appeared devilish steep now that he had mastered 
it, a grey trough plunging towards the blue of the sea, 

He was sweating and he was dusty. His left knee 
showed through a split trouser-leg, but he was quite 
triumphant. He felt on the top of things, vastly 
pleased with himself, the possessor of a renascent self- 
confidence. 

Presently he decided that it was time to complete the 
ascent, and he made considerable noise over it, sending 
one or two stones clattering down the cliff. He was 
wholly intent on the business of climbing, and remained 
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unaware of a face looking down at him from above. A 
girl was lying prone on the grass at the top of the 
slope. \ She had heard the rattle of stones, and had 
crept forward to see what sort of mad creature it was 
that swarmed up the face of a hill when a road was 
available. 

Astonished though she was, she had the sense to 
keep quiet; so it came about that Byrne was within 
five yards of her before he realized her presence. 
Glancing upwards, he saw her face, her intent blue 
eyes, and her wreath of amber-brown hair. It is pos- 
sible that he was even more astonished than she had 
been. 

They exchanged stares, 

“What on earth are you doing?” 

“T am coming up.” 

Which was so obvious an explanation that they fell 
to laughing over it; but there was a background of 
seriousness behind the girl’s laughter. 

“Oh, do be careful!” 

She got up on her knees and held out a hand to help 
him over the edge. 

“Let me get hold of your stick ee 

“Thanks. But I am quite all right. This is simple 
after the scramble I had lower down.” 

He had arrived. He was sitting on the thin grass 
beside her at the edge of the cliff. His hat was all grey 
dust and so was his coat, and he dusted himself with 
his hat and then knocked the dust out of it by flapping 
it against a boulder. His left knee was sticking 
through his trouser-leg, and it had blood upon it. 

“Vou will have to excuse this mess.” 

Fifine was observing him with vivid interest. It 
may be that she realized that a most dramatic and sur- 
prising thing had happened to them both, and that the 
Byrne who had come swarming to her up that cliff was 
a different Byrne from the semi-invalid of No. 39. He 
had astonished her. He had caused her to readjust 
suddenly all her impressions of him as a man. The un- 
expected daring of the adventure gave her a sense of 
breathlessness. 

“Rather extraordinary,” he said, “that I should find 
you at the top of this cliff.” 

She agreed. She was looking at his knee. 

“Haven’t you hurt yourself?” 

“I think most of the damage is a mere matter of 
cloth.” 
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He began to dust his trousers, and a gradual and 
inward smile appeared in his eyes. 

“How far had you climbed?” 

“Oh, about a hundred feet or so, from the bottom 
of that gully.” 

“What—on earth—made you do it?” 

He continued to dust his trousers. 

“T just wanted to.see if I could do it. I used to 
be rather keen on climbing.” _ 

Fifine watched him and said nothing for a moment, 
but more had happened to her in those few seconds 
than had happened in ten yeats. She did not try to 
explain to herself why this piece of boyish recklessness 
had affected her as it had done, for no explanation was 
needed, 

“And that was all?” 

He glanced at her for an instant, and she was aware 
of a gleam in his eyes. 

“Tf I had funked it—you know—I should have felt 
an old man.” 

Her hands made a faint plucking movement at the 
short dry grass. 

“But you are not old?” 

He picked up his hat and pretended to examine it, 
and then—since the sun was hot—he put the hat on his 
head. 

“No, it seems I’m younger than [I thought I was. 
I’m rather glad. I think that scramble has done me 
more good than any doctor man ever did.” 

He felt for his pipe and pouch. 

“T suppose you think me quite mad?” 

Her eyes were serious and suffused with a light that 
came from within. 

“A little. But I think I like that sort of madness.” 

“Do you?” 

She nodded. 


3 

Byrne lit his pipe. His knee smarted and he had 
bruised his left elbow, but these were trivial details 
and matters of no importance. The important thing 
had happened, and though he was not fully conscious 
of its momentousness or all that it foreshadowed, he 
had begun to suspect that the Byron Byrne of an hour 
ago had ceased to exist. He was different. In scram- 
bling up that cliff he had climbed to the vantage point 
of a new self-respect. 
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He lay in the sun and looked at the vast blueness 
of sea and sky. His body felt happy and relaxed, a 
body that sleeked itself in the sunlight. And all the 
while he was vividly aware of the girl sitting close 
beside him with her knees drawn up and her eyes look- 
ing into the blue distance. He was full of wonder con- 
cerning her. She seemed to throw a haze about his 
thoughts so that he could not think very clearly, nor 
had he any desire to think. He felt her there in the 
same way that she felt him. 

They were together on the edge of the world, 
brought there by the most unexpected of coincidences, 
and the situation had the presentiments of a delightful 
dilemma. It posed them both. It filled them with an 
intense and secret curiosity. It was like the beginning 
of a dream of which neither knew the ending. She sat 
very still, and Byrne was very conscious of her still- 
ness. It was as though something solemn had hap- 
pened. 

It occurred to him that Rubinstein could not have 
climbed that cliff face, and the very same thought had 
passed through Fifine’s mind. 

“T am glad,” was her inward and subtle comment 
upon it, and her gladness surprised her. Why was she 
so glad? And if Byrne knew of her gladness, would 
he understand it? 

She unclasped her hands and half turned to him, 
her eyes watching his pipe. 

“Were you going to the chapel?” 

eI was.” 

“So was I. Or—rather—I have been there. And if 
you had been five minutes later x 

He was lying on his side, staring at the grass. 

“You would have missed this exhibition ! ” 

His tone was whimsical. 

“Well—yes.” 

She turned again towards the sea, and he stole an 
upward glance at her. Had it meant anything to her, 
this mad, vainglorious climb of his? He knew now 
that he hoped that it had. 

But suddenly she began to speak of something else, 
diverging like an idle and dreamy wanderer in a 
garden. She was looking down at the sea, her eyes 
fixed and intent, and a faint smile trembling about her 
mouth, 

“Tsn’t it beautiful—this Pagid. Or does it make 
you sad?” 
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He—too—looked at the sea and the faint wash of 
foam about the distant rocks. ‘ . : 

“Yes, it is beautiful enough, but it misses some- 
thing, or, rather—I may miss something in It. 

“You want to go back to England?” 

“Sometimes. There is the smell of home about that 
funny old island.” . 

“You have a home there?” 

«“ No.” 

Her eyes glanced at him “momentarily ; they were 
eyes that seemed to change their shades of colour like 
the sea down yonder. ta. ‘ 

“J think that is what one misses here, a place of 
one’s own. Not Nice or Monte Carlo. A little place 
somewhere on the hills.” 

“For always?” 

“T think so. Of course—in the very hot weather one 
could run away for a month or two into Savoy, and it 
would be jolly to be able to drop into Nice or Mentone 
—if one wanted to.” 

“And what would you do in your little place?” 

She opened her wide eyes at him. 

“Why—work. Madame Frossard at Le Paradis 
does quite well with her fruit and flowers and vege- 
tables. I don’t suppose one would ever be very rich— 
but does that matter?” 

He held his breath. He could scarcely believe that 
he had heard her young voice uttering those words with 
an air of serene seriousness. Did she really believe 
that money did not matter, or was she talking for 
effect? And had she been tested? Most people recant 
and sacrifice to Mammon when the priests of the one 
great god drag them before the altar. 

“T might bow the knee—myself,” he thought, “if 
the bribe were offered me. The dreamer’s world is a 
world of beautiful nonsense.” 

He found her regarding him as though she had 
expected an answer. 

“Yes—I don’t suppose you would make a fortune.” 

“Well, does that matter? People ask for such dif- 
ferent things. And do you think that the people who 
make a great deal of money are happier than those who 
don’t?” 

“That depends upon one’s idea of happiness. 
Money gets you away from the crowd. It is a high 


wall round a big garden to keep out the vul 
and the fools who shout.” F UisAipeapte 
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“Ves—I see that. But perhaps your idea of happi- 
ness ae 
“Doesn’t it vary? I suppose happiness lies in doing 
the thing we like and doing it well. There is the 
happiness of the business man who gets to the top in 
the scramble and treads on the others. There is every 
sort of happiness.” 

“But I don’t call that happiness.” 

He smiled at her. 

“No? I don’t suppose you would. After all, I was 
beginning to marvel at the ferocious folly of the com- 
mercial scramble. I suppose some men must get a 
sort of satisfaction out of it, the big dogs who get away 
with the bone. But it is a nasty sort of happiness.” 

She nodded, and, turning towards him, lay resting 
on one elbow. 

“Yes, that’s not living. Just think how a puppy 
enjoys life.” 

“And when he grows up?” 

“Oh, dogs enjoy life, too. And do you ever think 
of birds as being miserable or of sitting on a twig and 
wondering how they can collar all the worms?” 

“Quite. But we are humans. We have an uncom- 
fortably big brain.” 

“What is the use of having a big brain if it makes 
you miserable and restless and greedy?” 

“Dogs and birds can be greedy! ” 

“Yes, but in a natural way. And birds have to work 
very hard. I think there is something very wrong with 
all our ideas about happiness. For years I just idled 
along like a child, and then I began to notice things 
and to wonder about them. Just look at our hotel! 
Can you point out three people in it who are happy?” 

“Oh, we don’t know; we can’t see the insides of our 
neighbours, I should say old Madame Decugis is 
pretty well satisfied with life.” 

“Should you?” 

ie fx 

“And poor Monsieur Decugis 

“Oh—I think his happiness lies in being melan- 
choly. It does—sometimes—you know!” 

She gave him an elf’s look. 

“Perhaps! I don’t know. I have a feeling about 
things, that’s all, and I somehow think that if we fol- 
lowed our feelings about things—instead of sitting 
down and doing a sort of sum on a slate and getting 
it wrong!—I know I am happiest when—well, it’s so 
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difficult to describe—when I’m kind of feeling life, part 
of it, just as though you were floating along in a river, 
not swimming, exactly—but floating. 3 

Byrne was staring at the sea. 

“Doing things for the sake of doing them, or just as 
a river flows—because it has got to?” 

She gave a quick lift of the head. 

“How funny you. should say that! That is just 
what Mary Godbold thinks. _Her idea is that people 
have got all wrong because they don’t do things for the 
sake of doing them—and so getting the real happiness 
out of them, but for the sake of- showing*off.” 

Byrne gave a sudden and almost noiseless laugh. 

“What about my climb?” 

“Weren’t you doing it for the sake of doing it? 
You did not know that I was here.” 

“That’s true,” he said, knocking the ash out of his 


pipe. 
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YRNE stood on Dr. Jobson’s steps, while the sky and 

the mountains and the sea, and the trees and the 

flowers in the doctor’s garden shared in the extraor- 
dinary brilliance of a magnificent sunset. A wooden trel- 
lis, painted a light blue, shut off a part of the doctor’s 
garden, and behind this trellis Master John Jobson, in 
an equally vivid biue jersey suit, was playing some 
game with a wooden horse and a handful of flowers. 
The action of the game consisted of a solemn pro- 
cession round a stone-edged pool in which a little 
fountain played, with a pause once in every circuit, 
during which pause the handful of flowers was held 
to the nose of the wooden horse. 

Byrne saw the child glance momentarily at the en- 
crimsoned sky, smile at it, and then go on with his 
game. 

“Pretty—pretty!” had been Master John’s only 
comment. 

A sudden smile came into Byrne’s eyes. He was 
thinking how much more satisfying it was to feel 
things rather than to describe them, to give one glance 
of pleasure and delight at some beautiful cloud, and 
then to get on happily with one’s game, 

Byrne heard a polite voice asking what he wanted 
and he faced about, realizing that the doctor’s door had 
been standing open while he was reconstructing the 
world. He was able to smile at himself and at his 
meditations, which was a sign of the new grace, 

“Ts Dr. Jobson in?” 

Yes, Dr. Jobson was in. 

The doctor was reading Anatole France’s “Penguin 
Island,” and chuckling over it. 

“That’s the sort of book for a man, Byrne. I have 
been reading it a second time. Sit down. Have a 
cigarette ?” 

He observed Byrne without appearing to observe 
him, and he noticed a change in him; the man had a 
brown face and eyes that were alive. 

“Well, how’s life? You look very fit. No more 
palpitation ? ” 
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“No, You were quite right. I was flabby.” 

“T thought so. ak glad I told you. That is what 
comes, my dear chap, of having had two years in the 
army. It was so refreshing to be able to tell the truth 
that I try to keep it up.” 

Byrne laughed. 

“Does it pay?” 

“On the whole—I. suppose not. I expect a lot of 
the old women of both sexes.call me a perfect beast. 
Well, what’s the trouble?” 

For Byrne was pulling up his trouser-leg to show 
Jobson a very creditable gash over the left knee. 

“T wondered whether I ought to have this dressed ? ” 

“J rather think so.” ' 

The doctor was leaning forward and running his 
fingers over Byrne’s knee. 

“How did you do it?” 

“Scrambling about the hills this morning, off the 
beaten track. I used to do a lot of climbing, and I 
thought I would see if I had kept the nerve.” : 

‘And had you?” 

“Yes, fairly well. I am much fitter than I thought 
T was. By the way, would there be any harm in my 
marrying?” 

The doctor sat back in his chair and looked as 
though he wanted to laugh. 

“My dear man yee 

“Rather an abrupt way of changing the conversa- 
tion—but I should like to know what your opinion is.” 

“Have you anything definite in view?” 

“No. It is nothing more than a possibility.” 

Jobson rose with some abruptness, and, opening the 
door of a glass cabinet, began a leisurely search for 
something that he needed. He moved various bottles, 
and, finding the one for which he had been searching, 
he chose a clean brush from a drawer below the cabinet 
and loitered there a moment, drawing the brush to and 
fro across the back of his hand. 

“T am afraid this is going to smart a little.” 

Byrne glanced at the bottle, and from it to the 
doctor’s face. 

“What is it? Iodine?» 

ek OS3% 

“Right you are. I am becomin i 
taking my metres a 
_ Jobson returned to his chair, and, dipping the bru 
in the bottle, proceeded to decoesy Peiaee os 
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painting a yellow circle that had the raw abrasion in 
the centre of it. 

SSmart hy 

AI. 

“The pain won’t last long. Well, about this mar- 
tiage—idea; I think it would depend upon circum- 
stances.” 

“What sort of circumstances?” 

“Well—for one thing, upon where you thought of 
living. There need not necessarily be any recurrence— 
provided that you arrange to live in a warm, dry 
clirnate.” 

“But if I went back to England there might be?” 

“Exactly. There might be.” 

Jobson replaced the iodine bottle in the cabinet, and 
returning with a crépe bandage, appeared to reflect 
before rolling a few turns about Byrne’s knee. 

“Then—there is the question of children,” 

“T thought that one passed on no more than a 
tendency?” 

“That’s so. A certain delicacy of tissue. Still, life 
is a matter of taking chances. How’s that? Feel com- 
fortable ? ” 

“Quite.” 

“Just for protection, that’s all. Have you seen my 
kid? Happy young beggar.” 

Byrne was staring at his bandaged knee. 

“Ves. He looks as though you had given him a 
healthy start in life. But supposing I married, and we 
had a kid, and he inherited what you call my delicacy 
of tissue? The girl might want to have children.” 

He paused, frowning, while he slipped the leg of 
his trouser over the bandage. 

“Should I be justified? What I mean is—half our 
troubles in these days seem to come from bringing a 
crowd of unfit and unconsidered children into the 
werld. Isn’t it a damnable thing for an intelligent 
man to be the begetter of some poor little devil?” 

He looked quickly up at Jobson, who was slipping 
his scissors into his pocket-case. 

“Don’t you agree?” 

“Absolutely. But need your kids—if you have any 
—be unfit?” 

“How do you mean?” 

“You might be able to give them a life that would 
enable them to laugh at the phthisis bug.” 

“An open-air life?” 
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“Exactly,” , 

Byrne stood up and walked to the window, and from 
it he was able to watch Master John playing his solemn 
and self-satisfying game. A softness came into Byrne’s 
eyes; he smiled. 

“They do get something out of life. The first seven 
years. But then—what about the afterwards? Suppos- 
ing the boy wanted to be a doctor or a lawyer? It » 
doesn’t follow that a youngster wishes to carry on the 
father’s tradition.” 

Jobson had joined him at.the windgw, and was 
watching the little blue figure with its wooden horse 
and its bunch of flowers. 

“Ts it necessary, my dear chap, to look for the 
trouble that may arise in the year 1943?” 

“But that’s the point. If you put up a bridge or cut 
a canal—you have to think of tired metal—and crystal- 
lization, and international politics. You are not a 
sound man unless you do.” 

.Jobson nodded. 

“Yes, that is all very well, but life is not quite so 
calculable as an engineer’s job. You can calculate your 
stresses and play for safety, but life is not a calculable 
job. A man has to go in naked and take his risks. 
That’s youth. When a man shirks taking risks you can 
bet his arteries are getting brittle. That scratch on 
your knee is what I call one of your incalculable 
incidents ! ” 

Byrne laughed. 

“Yes, but the risk was my own. I have been wast- 
ing your time pe 

“Not at all. By the way—if you are strolling back 
to your hotel, I will come along with you. They 
*phoned me half an hour ago.” 

“Someone ill?” 

“"Flu—I expect. A Mrs. Shelldrake. I dare say 
you know her.” 


2 


Byrne parted from Dr, Jobson at the corner of the 
Rue des Palmiers, and, strolling on under a sky of 
steel and of gold, found himself among the old olive 
trees in a little parcel of wild ground between the 
gardens of two great villas. He had walked a mile 
without being conscious of time and space, and as he 
seated himself on a knotted root and rested his 
shoulders against the tree trunk his thoughts turned 
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upon that “incalculableness” upon which Jobson had 
insisted. His mood was one of sensitive interrogation, 
a mingling of things physical and of things spiritual. 
His back rested against the solid bulk of the old tree, 
and his feet were planted upon the earth, and yet he 
had a most strange feeling that both the tree and the 
earth were no more substantial than shadows. They 
made him aware of certain impressions that were the 
result of contact, but just as the spirit that was in him 
seemed to disperse his own body into a mere nexus of 
vibrations, so the tree and the earth lost their familiar 
solidity and became part of the mystery of his aware- 
ness of them. He seemed to be sitting on air and lean- 
ing against grey and impalpable cloud. He had 
escaped into one of those rare moments of other con- 
sciousness when the spirit seems to leave the body and 
to float above it, looking down upon the familiar and 
material objects and realizing them as spiritual parts 
of a vast whole manifesting through the senses. 

This other consciousness of his was extraordinarily 
clear and tranquil. It floated; it saw, but was not dis- 
tracted by what it saw, any more than a precious stone 
might be thought of as being distracted by its setting. 
It reflected in the midst of its awareness. It beheld the 
sea as a great grey garment, the early blinking of the 
stars, the motionless old trees so full of movement in 
their gnarled and grotesque gestures. It beheld the 
dim earth as a cloud that breathes and fluctuates even 
in seeming changelessness, the little houses of men full 
of little lights, the mountains that once were mountains 
only in the womb of the future, the fading transient 
after-glow being trailed like a shining veil before the 
face of the imminent darkness. 

The incalculableness of things ! 

And yet how calculable life seemed, the life of the 
Hétel d’Esperance, of the morning paper, of the shop 
and the casino. Men rose and washed and shaved, ate 
and drank and went about the day’s affairs, and ate 
again, and thought of to-morrow and of the money in 
the bank, and what was to be done to make more 
money, and of their plans for the coming year, of what 
they would build and where they would go, or where 
they would remain. How ordered and how sure it all 
seemed, a game played and played again on a board 
of chequers with the same old pieces. Instincts moving 
this way and that, the daily appetites, the daily desires, 
with habit mapping out the squares. 
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So seemingly calculable! 

But let a man begin to think, and step beyond the 
known white wall of his little habit world, and he was 
on the edge of mystery. He stood on a lonely shore 
looking at the sea and at the stars. And the seemingly 
known may become like a dream, and the unknown 
seem the only reality.. That was Byrne’s feeling as he 
sat in the solid flesh at the foot of the solid tree. It 
seemed obvious to him that man had to accept the 
thing as it is while realizing that the thing might be 
no more than a symbol. 

“T could scheme a bridge,” he-thought, “but I can- 
not tell what is passing in the mind of a girl. I 
suppose that if I were a super-psychologist I might be 
able to map it out, but would there not always be that 
elusive something? All our knowledge is relative, 
approximate. There is always something beyond the 
edge where the fog hangs thick. Maybe it is meant to 
be so. We think that we have given some sort of ex- 
planation of a series of observed phenomena, and 
instantly we are posed with a new problem. The 
Sphinx never dies. What if God is the divine Sphinx 
luring man on and upward?” 

He rested his head against the trunk of the tree and 
looked up into the dark spaces between the stars. 

“Tt cannot be all fortuitous. Surely a man’s reason 
compels him to be something of a mystic, reason that 
hears the deep cry of the soul. What is the urge, and 
why? What light do we steer by? Do we believe in 
any such light?” ‘ 

He sat very still, thinking, feeling. And the thought 
came to him that the seeming incalculableness of life 
was the very proof that life mattered and that it mat- 
tered supremely. Why had a man ceased to eat 
garbage and to scrape himself with a potsherd? Why 
did he strive and climb if he was no more than a casual 
bit of dirt in a casual universe? Surely one was given 
hints, whisperings? One was led on to learn like a 
child. 

“Just as one comes from lust—to love.” 

But why—love? Was it the one supreme vibration 
and to be in time with it—the secret of right living? 

Light waves, heat waves, the ever upward rhythm of 
our awareness of things. The dematerializing of the 
atom ! Love—as a vibration, the supremest of all vibra 
tions emitted by Him we call God. ‘ 

Byrne rested his head in his hands. 
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“One asks for a guide,” he thought. “Perhaps if 
one lets the hand of love take hold of the tiller of the 
ship of impulse 2 

He spread his arms and stood up. 

“T am going back to life, life—the incalculable.” 


3 

Byrne opened the door of his room and, closing it 
gently, stood in the half darkness with his hand feeling 
for the electric switch. Marie had closed the shutters, 
and the window was laddered with bars of soft light, 
for beyond the shutters the moon was shining. 

Byrne turned the switch, and the room sprang into 
light, that familiar room with its medicine bottles and 
its ugly, characterless furniture and its suggestion of 
dust and of dreariness. The glare of the artificial light 
seemed to show up the room’s artificiality, and Byrne 
reversed the switch and allowed No. 39 to sink back 
into the half darkness. 

He went and opened the shutters, moving very 
quietly, for he remembered that No. 38 held a woman 
who was ill. A month ago he would have been in- 
tensely annoyed by Mrs. Shelldrake’s illness, and not 
a little afraid of it, but now his mood was different. 
The moonlight was falling aslant upon the face of the 
hotel, and Byrne drew his arm-chair to the window and 
sat down to light a pipe. 

He was about to strike a match when he heard some- 
one knocking at the door of No. 38. A voice, Mrs, 
Shelldrake’s voice, challenged the knock. 

“Who is it?” 

“Tt is I—madame.” 

“Oh, is it you, Madame Decugis? I am afraid that 
I am not well enough to see anybody.” 

But madame of the Hétel d’Esperance had not 
waited for objections or excuses, and Byrne heard the 
door open. It was closed gently but emphatically, and 
madame’s shoes made a tapping on the polished boards 
of the floor. 

Byrne lit his pipe, and found himself listening to 
the voices of the two women in the next room. He 
could not help hearing what was said, for Madame 
Decugis’ voice had a hard resonance, and she was 
speaking English with the slow and careful distinct- 
ness of a woman using a tool with which she was not 
wholly familiar. 
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“Tt is la grifpe, madame?” 

“YVes—I am afraid so.” ; 

“Jt is very unfortunate. I have been speaking to 
madame’s doctor. No doubt madame realizes that it 
is very inconvenient for me to have illness in my 
hotel.” 

Her voice ran very level; it had a merciless and 
machine-like quality; and the way Madame Decugis 
paid out her words made Byrne think of a shrewd and 
careful woman putting down her money piece by piece 
on the counter of a shop. There was a pause before the 
other voice answered hers. It had none*of Madame 
Decugis’ inexorable coldness. It had a frayed edge, 
and it betrayed emotion and flutters of antagonism and 
of temper. 

“Tt is more than inconvenient to me, madame.” 

The Frenchwoman’s voice resumed its machine-like 
periods. Irony left her untouched. 

“May I say to Madame Shelldrake that she is not 
the only client in the hotel. I have my other clients 
to consider, and madame must know that many people 
dislike illness.” 

“Oh—naturally! Most people are selfish. But may 
I point out that I developed influenza while I was 
living in your hotel.” 

Madame Decugis failed to catch Mrs. Shelldrake’s 
meaning, and a point that is not understood is a point 
gained. 

“Madame appreciates the inconvenience? Yes? So 
madame will not be surprised if I ask her to go to a 
private hospital. Monsieur le Docteur knows of a good 
home at Nice.” 

Mrs. Shelldrake’s voice came back with a rebound 
of anger, 

“What! You want to turn me out? And I have 
been here five months.” 

“Madame, an hotel is not a hospital.” 

“Indeed! May I remind madame that other visitors 
have been allowed to be ill here.” 

“That is so, madame—but there are exceptions. 
And it is my custom to charge special terms——” 

“Oh—TI see, a question of money! Well—I prefer 
to deal without sentiment. I will pay you your special 
terms. No obligation, my dear lady.” 

Byrne could picture Mrs. Shelldrake sitting up in 
bed, flushed, feverish and angry, resenting the cold 
and implacable presence of this little pug of a woman 
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with a face as unsympathetic as a banknote. And 
Byrne’s sympathies were with Fifine’s mother. 

Madame Decugis’ voice was placing more copper 
coins on the counter. 

“May I remind Madame Shelldrake that her account 
has not been paid 

“The occasion is so tactfully chosen!” 

“For three weeks. It is not fair to me, madame, 
I have to pay my staff, and the butcher and the 
grocer = 

“And you come and dun me—ask for the money— 
the moment I am ill! That is your way, madame; I 
understand. You shall have the money to-morrow.” 

“At madame’s earliest convenience.” 

“To-morrow. And I shall remain here till I am fit 
to go elsewhere. Please understand that, madame.” 

“That will depend upon madame’s meeting my 
charges.” 

“Ohb—I shall pay you. And may I suggest that 
when one is il1]—— 

Byrne heard the measured tapping of Madame De- 
cugis’ shoes. She was going towards the door. 

“Good night, madame. I hope that you will be 
better to-morrow. Now that we understand one 
another. & 

“Please shut the door.” 

Mrs. Shelldrake’s voice was fercely final, and Byrne 
heard the door closed. 
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He was still sitting there in the darkness, feeling 
himself vaguely and half guiltily involved in the quar- 
rel between these two women when he heard swift foot- 
steps coming along the corridor and the opening of a 
door. Little more than a minute had elapsed since 
Madame Decugis’ retreat, and before Byrne had rea- 
lized that such a thing could happen, it was happening, 
while he sat like a spy shut up in a cupboard. 

“Fee-fine.” 

“ Ves.” 

“T want you.” 

He bent forward as though to rise from his chair, 
and with the thoughts of escaping from the room and 
from his unpremeditated penetration into Mrs. Shell- 
drake’s private problems, but something restrained him 
and he sat still. It was as though life the incalculable 
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had opened a door to him and was bidding him to look 
and listen. The thing had ceased to be a feud between 
two women. Love itself had become involved in it, 
and all that love symbolized. 

“That beast of a woman wants to turn us out.” 

“Madame Decugis!” 

“T owe her some money.” 

“But now—when you are ill! How vile of her.” 

“Darned little she cares. It?s money—money !” 

And then that angry and half-hysterical voice flared 
out into words that sent a shock through Byrne’s soul. 
Only once in his life had he heard.a woman break out 
into bitter and obscene language, and on that occasion 
he had been no more than a casual and passing spec- 
tator of a vulgar row. But this was different. He was 
as raw and as sensitive to this woman’s outburst of 
cynical and passionate rage as was the girl who met it 
with a cry of “Mother!” 

“Well—that’s what the old hag wants. Money and 
the chance to kick me in the face. She thinks I’m 
down, darn her 2 

“Mother! Oh—wait! ” 

There was a sound of movement in the next room, 
the stealthy opening of a door, and instantly Byrne 
Knew that Fifine was out there in the corridor. He 
knew, too—though he could neither hear nor see her— 
that she was standing outside his door. He felt her 
there, and his hands bore heavily on the arms of his 
chair. He could fancy her holding breath as he was 
holding his. 

Again there was the closing of a door. 

“T thought that Mr. Byrne——” 

oe heard Marie there a little while ago.” 

Yes—there is no light under the door. Now, tell 
me. You must tell me.” 

The mother’s voice lost its note of rage. It sounded 
tired and cynical and malevolently persuasive. 

“There is nothing much to tell. I owe the old brute 
for three weeks. I had some bad luck, and my next 
quarter’s cheque won’t reach me for a month.” 

“How much do we owe?” 

“Oh, somewhere about twelve hundred francs.” 

“But—surely—madame will wait.” 

“No. I promised to pay her to-morrow. I must pay 
her to-morrow. If I don’t I shall feel my mouth full 
of dirt.” 

“But—why—— ? ” 
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“Why! Because the old beast hates me.” 

“Mother—don’t! Oh—I know you are feverish—I’ll 
go and speak to Monsieur Decugis.” 

“No use, my dear. Besides—we can borrow the 
money.” 

There was a pause, and in those moments of silence 
Byrne divined what was coming. 

“Ts Mr. Max in the hotel?” 

Mrs. Shelldrake’s voice sounded casual. 

“T expect so. I saw him at dinner.” 

“Kid, go and ask Mr. Max to lend you fifteen hun- 
dred francs.” 

“Mother! ” 

“He'll lend it you like a shot. It is no more to him 
than the price of a box of cigars. Besides, he’s a good 
sort.” 

“But, mother—I can’t. I can’t ask him for money.” 

“Why not? You took a dress from him. Where’s 
the difference? ” 

“There is a difference.” 

“J fail to see it. Besides, you are a favourite of his. 
Run along, kid. All this is pulling my poor head to 
pieces.” 

“But—I can’t.” 

“You must. I can’t go downstairs with a tempera- 
ture and a splitting head. Be a little sport.” 

“Mother—I can’t. Don’t ask me to do it.” 
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YRNE stood up, but a moment later he was back 
Bue in his chair, tensely attentive, for the duo- 

logue in the next room was not at an end. He had 
‘ceased from making any attempt to justify his attitude 
of the interested eavesdropper, nor was the justification 
needed. Life had linked up these three rooms, and his 
was part of the human interplay, and he was as deeply 
involved in it as either of the other two. Moreover, it 
was almost impossible for him to make his escape with- 
out some sound or the clash of a possible meeting that 
would discover to Fifine the fact that room No. 39 had 
not been empty. 

He sat and listened. And so deeply moved was he 
that he knew that he had a right to listen. If love was 
being pushed towards martyrdom, had the lover no 
right to meet and counter the intrigue? Was he to 
stop his ears and remain politely and conventionally 
deaf when the voice of his love had uttered a cry of 
anguish? 

“Mother—I can’t.” 

And how much had that cry of hers meant to him! 
Would he ever forget that moment of exultation, the 
almost overwhelming tenderness that had swept through 
him when he had realized the human significance of her 
protest? She rebelled, she struggled, and the love in 
him trembled with sacred suspense. He loved her. He 
could picture her standing there beside her mother’s 
bed, hurt, bewildered, assailed, yet holding to some fine 
instinct within her, though the voice of the instinct 
might be inarticulate. 

Meanwhile, the mother was speaking. Her voice 
was peevish and ironical, and Byrne was reminded by 
it of a monologue in some rather dreary problem play. 
The woman of the world was showing her soul in 
deshabille. 

“Yes, it’s a rum world. You don’t know much about 
it, kid. You are just like a schoolgirl who has just had 
everything found for her, and has been taught that it is 
not nice to do certain things. Of course, it’s not nice. 
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But life is not all high-school. Comes a time when you 
want things and can’t get them without being hard- 
eyed and sly. Times—too—when you have to fight and 
lie and truckle. Men make you do that, and sometimes 
—other women. You have to pretend to be all sorts 
of things you are not; you have to do all sorts of 
things you don’t want to. Yes, like letting a man kiss 
you and pretending you like it—when the inside of you 
is squirming like a worm that has been trodden on. 
Maybe the man is your husband. He has the money. 
Yes, you see you don’t know very much! 

“You know next to nothing about me. You don’t 
understand the sort of fight I have had to make of it.” 

She paused, and Byrne waited for the other voice, 
but Fifine remained silent. She was sitting crosswise 
on a chair beside her mother’s bed, one arm resting on 
the chair-back, her knees pressed together, her face 
half in the light and half in shadow. In her eyes was 
a tragic seriousness. She was looking inward at her- 
self while she listened to her mother, and discovering 
within herself sudden unexpected self-accusations. 

Mrs. Shelldrake moved restlessly and lay with her 
eyes watching the girl’s face. 

“T don’t say that I have been an ideal sort of 
mother. I haven’t. I’m selfish—but—then—you see— 
I had to be selfish. Still, kid, I have kept you all these 
years, and some of the lies I have told went towards 
your food and your clothes. I had to do the un-nice 
things for you—as well as for myself. Yes—I don’t 
suppose you have considered that. Have you?” 

Fifine’s head sank a little lower over the back of 
the chair. 

FONT On. 

“Some things can’t be helped, you know. I never 
had the money to send you to a classy school. I had to 
drag you about with me. I took all the rough work, 
work you don’t understand. I’m forty. I’m losing my 
looks: And here we are, hating each other i 

“Mother!” 

“Well—what do I get out of it? Here am I—sick 
and down—and you won’t do one thing to help me.” 

“JT want to help.” 

“Well, go and ask Mr. Max to lend you that 
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“There you are! You have a nice little pride of 
your own. Good God, I had a nice little pride of my 
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own when I was your age, but I can tell you—my dear 
—it has got a bit threadbare. Weather-worn, you 
know. The money has got to be found, hasn’t it?” 

There was no answer. 

“And, of course, you expect me to find it, to pawn 
my poor old pride in the same old way, while my little 
daughter keeps hers in tissue paper. Oh—lI’m sick of 
the whole business.” 

“Don’t speak like this!” ~ : 

“T can’t help it. I have to pay your bill, kid, as well 
as my own. I haven’t complained before, have I? But 
now—when I’m down like this n 

Fifine’s forehead was resting on her arm. 

“Yes—I ought to—I ought to share.” 

She stood up and, throwing her head back as though 
for air, walked towards the door. 

“Mother.” 

“Well?” 

“We can pay it back again?” 

“Of course. When my next cheque comes in.” 

Fifine felt for the door handle. 

“Mother, have you ever had to ask men for 
money ?” 

“Scores of times.” 

“While you had me?” 

“T bought one of your first frocks with money I 
borrowed from a man.” 

Fifine turned on her suddenly, and her young face 
was white with the fierce and passionate anger of youth. 

“Tt’s wrong! it’s abominable; it shouldn’t be. But 
—I’ll do it—because you had to do it, and because I had 
my food out of the doing of it. But—never again, Ill 
—TIll do something——” 

She pulled the door open, her face changing from 
whiteness to the colour of flame; and Byrne, hearing 
the closing of the door and the sound of her footsteps 
dying away along the corridor, remained strangely still 
for a moment, like a man praying. 
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Byrne let three minutes pass before he switched on 
the light. He had taken off his boots and was moving 
about the room like a thief. His leather attaché case, in 
which he kept his letters and his money, was hidden 
away in the wardrobe drawer under a pile of under- 
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clothing, and this particular drawer had an irritating 
habit of sticking and of so advertising its atrocious 
cheapness. Byrne went down on both knees in front 
of it and pulled steadily and gently, and the drawer 
showed its sympathy by obeying him without a protest. 
Sitting on his heels, he unlocked the case and took out 
the leather wallet in which he kept his ready cash. It 
amounted to about fourteen hundred francs, for three 
days ago he had cashed a twenty-pound cheque. 

With the wallet in his pocket and his boots in his 
hand, he made a noiseless escape into the corridor. It 
was empty, and no one witnessed his rather absurd and 
equivocal progress to the head of the stairs and his 
pausing there to put on his boots. Marie was gossiping 
with the valet de chambre on the floor below, and the 
subject of their conversation was Mrs. Shelldrake’s 
illness. 

“Now—if it had been the girl, I would not have 
minded. It is pleasant to be kind to some people.” 

“Oh, be easy, madame will get rid of her. Only the 
favourites and the little gods on the first floor are 
allowed to be ill!” 

Byrne passed them, and met César at the foot of the 
stairs, a César who looked upon Mr. Byrne as an un- 
comfortable sort of fellow, but to-night they were polite 
to each other. 

“Can you tell me if Mr. Rubinstein is in the hotel? ” 

“No, monsieur; he went out half an hour ago.” 

“Thank you.” 

Byrne passed on in search of Mary Godbold, for if 
money was to be of use it was essential that a woman 
should have the handling of it. The lounge held its 
usual crowd, and Byrne found Mary in the far corner 
by the clock. She was talking to a somewhat sophisti- 
cated-looking lady in black who had arrived that after- 
noon, and who was not at all pleased with the Hotel 
d’Esperance. 

Byrne, approaching them, bowed slightly to Mary 
Godbold, while the curiously bright eyes of the woman 
in black observed him in detail. 

“Can I have a few words with you?” . 

Mary Godbold’s brown eyes questioned his. She 
rose, and let him lead the way towards the door open- 
ing upon the terrace, and she was aware of Byrne’s 
quick glances searching the crowded room. He opened 
the door for her and stood to let her pass. 

“You have not seen Miss Shelldrake? ” 
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“She was with me after dinner for five minutes. Her 
mother is ill.” 

“I know. But she is not with her mother now. It 
will be necessary for us to find her.” 

She gave him a swift and upward look as she passed 
through the doorway. 

“Ts it urgent?” 

“Yes. "But I have something to tell you—first. Do 
you think you ought to havea coat?” 

“No; it is quite warm.” : 

She scanned the dim terrace, with its. one electric 
light glowing above the stairway that led down to the 
gate. It was impossible to tell whether the place was 
empty or to be sure that in no shadowy corner of it 
someone was not sitting in one of the chairs. 

“You would not wish her to hear ae 

She spoke the words softly, her eyes still searching 
the dim distances of the terrace. 

“No. We had better make sure.” 

“T think so.” 

They strolled together to the far end of the terrace 
where there was a seat built in a recess in the wall with 
an iron table standing in front of it. A pair of scraggy 
oleanders in wooden boxes guarded it on either side. 
They had found the whole terrace empty, its spectral 
chairs tenantless, though someone had left a book on 
one of the round tables. 

“How will this do?” 

“The very place.” + 

Mary Godbold passed behind the table and sat down, 
but Byrne remained standing for a moment with the 
foliage of one of the oleanders brushing against his 
shoulder. He was looking at the face of the hotel, with 
its oblong patches of light checkering it irregularly. 
His glance lifted to those three windows on the third 
floor, the centre one a blur of shuttered light, the others 
dark and obscure. 

“They are short of money.” 

He turned and joined Mary Godbold on the seat. 

“T was in my room, sitting in the darkness. You 
know these hotel rooms, with their flimsy doors; there 
is a door between my room and Mrs. Shelldrake’s. I 
heard things. I suppose I ought not to have heard 
them. Decent people don’t listen at doors.” 

“That depends,” she said. 

“Yes. The fact is I had to listen to our dear friend 
who runs this hotel dunning a sick woman for money 
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or threatening to turn her out. It might have stopped 
there so far as I was concerned, but she was involved 
teeatye 

“ Fifine ?.” 

“She came into the room after Madame Decugis had 
left it. She was given the job of getting the money, 
and getting it from that fellow Rubinstein.” 

“And she refused?” 

“At first. But her mother has a tongue. She used 
arguments. ‘I have kept you all these years, and now 
that I am ill you cannot do this one thing for me.’ 
That sort of plea—you know. Yes, and in her way she 
was damned convincing—horribly convincing.” 

“And Fifine?” 

“She has gone to find Rubinstein. She must not 
find him. She doesn’t understand, and yet in a way— 
she does understand. Yes—lI’m glad I listened. I 
know—now—— Well—here is the money. Luckily, I 
had enough by me—but I cannot use it. I want you to 
use it for me.” 

Her silence held him in momentary suspense. 

“How?” 

“T want that bill paid before Rubinstein has a 
chance of paying it. I want it to appear He 

“That 1 as 

GRY : 

“But how am I supposed to know?” 

“TI want you to tell a lie. I believe you are the sort 
of friend who can tell a human lie.” 

She made a slight movement. Her face was too dim 
for him to distinguish its expression, but she was 
smiling. He had drawn the leather wallet from his 
breast-pocket and was holding it tentatively towards 
her. 

“Here is the money. Will you do it?” 

“Ves.” 

“That’s great of you.” 

“And the lie. Give me a suggestion.” 

“Can’t you say that you happened to hear some 
gossip, and that you tackled Madame Decugis? You 
could tell Fifine that.” 

“Would she believe me? I don’t know that I want 
her to believe me! ” 

“But she must. It would be damnable if she 
suspected.” } 

“Yes—lI see that. You eliminate the male element!” 

“Exactly. Or, rather, the male’s money. I am 
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beginning to see the sacrilege of approaching a woman 
—with the eternal dollar in your buttonhole—the 
woman you happen to——” 

He paused there, knowing that she understood. She 
had taken the wallet from him, and he saw her face as 
a beneficently dim and all-wise mask. She was looking 
along the terrace towards the hotel, and suddenly she 
touched him warningly upon the arm. 

“Wait! Don’t speak. There 1? 

She pointed towards the half-circle of light at the 
top of the steps leading from the gate. 
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Two figures had appeared at the top of the steps, the 
figures of a man and a girl. They were recognizable to 
Byrne and Mary Godbold—Fifine, with her slimness 
and her little close-fitting hat; Rubimstein, large and 
heavy, with his big white face and the black smudge 
of his moustache. 

“That’s all right, kid. Don’t you worry.” 

He was feeling in his pocket, and they saw him turn 
to the light and examine a handful of notes, while the 
girl remained motionless and more in the shadow. 

“Take fifteen hundred.” 

His hand went out, but Fifine seemed to hesitate. 

“We will pay you back next month. I promise.” 

“Of course you will. And you are going to promise 
me not to make a mountain out of a mole hill. I have 
borrowed plenty of money in my time.” 

His voice was kind and possessive, and Byrne hated 
him for its kindness. He had made a restive move- 
ment, and instantly he was aware of Mary Godbold’s 
hand upon his arm. For Fifine had taken the notes 
and the thing was done, and for Byrne to have betrayed 
his knowledge of it would have meant surprising her 
in a moment of humiliation. 

“But mustn’t I give you something—to show——?” 

Her voice was dull and toneless; there was no grati- 
tude in it nor any tremor of emotion. 

“ Nothing—kid 

He stood over her; he overshadowed her. It was a 
moment when a man’s voice may suggest more by its 
inflections than by the words it utters, and Rubinstein’s 
“nothing” was a caress. Miss Godbold felt it as a 
vibrant cord in the primitive symphony of sex, and in 
feeling it her touch on Byrne’s arm grew heavier. 
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“Thank you. It shall be next month. I promise.” 

She fled. They saw her flutter away lke a moth 
into the darkness, leaving the man standing there. The 
door at the end of the terrace opened and closed, show- 
ing a momentary silhouette of her set in a panel of 
yellow light. Miss Godbold’s hand remained resting 
upon Byrne’s arm, for Rubinstein still stood where 
Fifine had left him, and the terrace and its emptiness 
were his. They saw him feel in his pockets and thrust 
something dark between his lips. He struck a match, 
and, sheltering it in the hollow of his two hands, he 
lit a cigar. 

The match was thrown aside with a casual yet con- 
fident gesture, and he stood a moment puffing smoke 
with an air of genial satisfaction. A moment later he 
disappeared down the steps. 

Byrne stood up; he was trembling. 

“Tt has happened,” he said, “and I would have 
given 4d 

She rose and stood beside him. 

“My friend, I do not know whether T jam not glad 
that it has happened. Take your money.” 

“But—this need not prevent you—— 

“Take it. If I should need it—I will tell you.” 


” 
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YRNE lay awake, listening to the sounds of No. 38. 
B Mrs. Shelldrake was restless, and her restlessness 

made itself felt through their wall and flimsy door, 
yet Byrne did not resent the disturbing sounds from the 
next room. Fifine’s mother could not sleep; nor could 
he, and in his bitter wakefulness he was vaguely glad 
of the human nearness of her distress. 

About midnight Mrs. Shelldrake began to cough. 
It was a little, dry, husky sound; and Byrne lay and 
listened to it, for there was something personal and - 
familiar in the sound. He remembered the early days 
of his own illness, and the night when he had begun to 
be worried by a feeling of tightness and heaviness in 
the chest. Other memories were revived. He could 
recall the observant and slightly anxious look his 
doctor had given him on one particular morning, the 
examination that had followed, and the seriousness of 
the other man’s eyes. Influenza, apical pneumonia, and 
after that—the white plague. 

“The woman is going to be ill.” 

He sat up in bed. His thoughts crystallized about 
Mrs. Shelldrake’s probable illness. He felt himself in- 
volved in it, and in the human incalculableness of it. 
He found himself exclaiming, “ What an opportunity ! ” 
and realizing that the opportunity was the other man’s 
more than it was his. Rubinstein had made the first 
cast of the net. He thought of Fifine in her pagan 
dress, and the scene took on a pagan setting, with life 
as the arena and Rubinstein as the man with the net and 
the trident pursuing love in the shape of a fugitive 
Bacchante. 

Some time in the night Byrne fell asleep, and when 
he woke soon after daybreak the first sound that he 
heard was that dry and almost noiseless cough. In- 
stantly he was out of bed and ready for happenings that 
were unforeseen. While he was dressing he heard 
another voice in No. 38—Fifine’s voice—and he stood to 
listen. 

“Kid—I’m going to be ill.” 

“You've been coughing.” 
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“A funny feeling inside my chest.” 

Byrne hurried. He had heard Fifine return to 
No. 37, and he guessed that her haste would be as 
great as his. It occurred to him to wonder whether he 
should wait to shave, and eventually he went out un- 
shaven and, descending the stairs, loitered in the vesti- 
bule. César had just arrived, bleary, suspicious and 
depressed, and was fussing about the place in his shirt- 
sleeves and tickling the keyboard and the pigeon-holes 
and the table with an absurd little feather broom. His 
attitude towards the inconvenient Englishman was one 
of servile hostility. 

“Monsieur est trés matinale.” 

Byrne growled something and pushed open one of 
the glass doors, and after standing on the steps for a 
moment, drifted out into the street. He began to stroll 
up and down under the high facade of the hotel, which 
held off the sunlight like a cliff. It was still very 
early, and most of the blue-green shutters were closed 
over the Hétel d’Esperance’s eyes. 

Byrne was in the act of turning when he saw Fifine 
come down the steps, and he noticed that her hair was 
loose on her shoulders, as he had known it in the begin- 
ning. Girlwise, she began to run, saw him, and 
dropped to a walk. Her face of haste became a face of 
shrinking self-consciousness. He had a feeling that her 
impulse had been to turn back and avoid him, but she 
came on. 

He strolled to meet her, wishing he could make it 
appear that he was there by chance. Her eyes looked 
both at him and beyond him. She was in distress, a 
creature of secret self-humiliation. 

Byrne paused. He was on the edge of the path, and 
there was room for her to pass, but he was willing 
her not to pass. 

“Is there anything that I can do?” 

She looked straight at him for an instant, and then 
she did not look again. She became a little figure of 
passionate independence. 

“No—thank you very much.” 

“Quite sure? I was afraid 

“Yes, I am rather worried. I want the doctor to 
come early.” 

She hurried on, and Byrne returned to the hotel, 
wondering why she had rebuffed him and whether he 
should have allowed himself to be rebuffed. Yesterday 
they had seemed such good friends, and more than 
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friends, and this morning she would have been glad to 
avoid him. What did it mean? What effect had 
Rubinstein’s money had upon her? Had she shrunk 
from him because she was ashamed of having borrowed 
money from a man? : % 

He went in, passing César, who smirked at him 
sarcastically; and while Byrne was shaving and look- 
ing at himself full-face in the glass he confronted a 
new possibility. A girl’s attitude might change in a 
night. She was the child of her mother, and every 
material consideration was in Rubinstein’s.favour. The 
net seemed to be closing upon her, and perhaps—after 
all—she would not struggle. Why should she struggle? 
What would she gain by it? 

He was aware of the pinched fierceness of his own 
face. 

A young thing’s flimsy and whimsical fastidiousness ! 
Perhaps it was no more than that? She would soon 
accommodate herself to the soft restrictions of the net. 
And suddenly he had a vision of Rubinstein’s black 
moustache flattening itself against her most desirable 
mouth. Embraces, intimacies, the net of gold becom- 
ing a tender and mischievous veil! 

He cut himself, and swore as he saw a red film 
covering the lather on his chin. 

“Damn! Some things are best left alone. It is up 
to her to choose.” 

Later, he met Mary Godbold in the garden, and with 
a kind of fierce cynicism let slip the same blurting 
chablenge. 

“T.am not going to try and confuse the issue. I 
suppose she will have to choose.” 

Miss Godbold’s retort sounded bafflingly cheerful. 

“Of course—you can take that view. And you will 
be able to feel that you behaved like a sportsman.” 

“ How ? ” 

His eyes snapped a brittle glance at her. 

“A perfectly impartial attitude. You leave her 
quite alone to make her choice. Isn’t that it?” 

“Well—why not?” 

“Of course—why not! The selfish people are the 
only ones who can be coolly impartial.” / 


2 


Fifine had rebuffed Byrne, yet she would have felt 
happier had he refused the rebuff. She wanted him, 
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and she fled from him; she had rushed past the 
obsequious César, hating the old man, loathing the 
hotel, smothering with a sense of her loneliness. She 
had wanted to talk to somebody, to pour things out, 
yet when Byrne had confronted her she had shrunk 
from him and refused to be helped. She was in a state 
of emotional confusion, rebel and lonely child, the 
victim of her unrealized sex-pride, awkward and inco- 
ordinate, shaken by impulses. In the story-books things 
happened so easily; your emotions were vivid and 
definite; people understood you and were ready with 
the right answer; but in real life everything seemed 
muddled. You said “No” when you meant “Yes.” 
You felt hot with shame over some absurd incident that 
could not be helped. 

Fifine rang the doctor’s bell. 

“T can’t tell anybody that we—asked him for 
money.” 

Yes—that thought was at the back of it all. She 
had become involved in the shabby life of her mother, 
and yet she had chosen to become involved in it, and 
there had been a generous rightness in her choice. 
What else could she have done? Some of her mother’s 
arguments had been horribly logical. When one had a 
daughter 

“Yes, miss?” said a voice. 

Fifine turned with a start and a flush. 

“Oh—is Dr. Jobson in?” 

“He is not down yet, miss.” 

“Will you please ask him to come to see my mother 
at the Hétel d’Esperance, and to come early?” 

“What name?” 

“ Shelldrake—Mrs. Shelldrake.” 

She felt confused, flurried. She hurried back, 
enumerating the distracting points of the main problem. 
Her mother was going to be ill; they had borrowed 
fifteen hundred francs from Mr. Max; there would be 
no more money for a month, and behind that certainty 
loomed the pug-face of Madame Decugis. Being ill 
was expensive, and it seemed to Fifine that you could 
not be ill on credit. Heavens, what a mess, what a 
quagmire! How were they to get out of it? By 
borrowing more money—and from whom? 

Involuntarily she shut her mouth tight and pressed 
her hands to her bosom. 

“No—never again. I won’t ask him again.” 

Happening to glance up the steep street, she saw it 
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backed and closed by the grey bulk of the mountains. 
A little white building showed against the blue of the 
sky, and the whiteness of it was connected with Fifine’s 
memories of yesterday, that happy and surprising 
yesterday when a man had come climbing to her over 
the edge of the world. That mad act of Byrne’s! How 
she had loved him for it. How she wished that he had 
climbed to her this morning over the awkwardness of 
her silly, sensitive pride. “Is there anything that 1 
can do? ”—“No, thank you.” Why had she shrugged 
him off and gone hurrying on,.and why had he accepted 
the rebuff? She would rather that he had caught her 
by the hair and held her captive, fiercely demanding 
to be told what no other man had a right to know. 
“Tt was weak of him,” she thought, only to turn upon 
herself and defend him. “No; he’s proud and queer. 
He knows how to keep people at arm’s length. He 
may have thought ” But her final feeling was one 
of illogical resentment. Byrne ought to have under- 
stood. 

“Oh—I’m sorry sd 

She had run up the hotel steps with her head down, 
and jostled a man who was standing there with his 
hands in his trouser pockets. She went red and then 
white. She was transfixed. She was aware of a hand 
emerging froma pocket and gently grasping her arm. 

“Now, look here, kid, you are not to worry. I’m 
going to handle your mother’s affairs for her while she 
ey RY 

She stared. His voice was kind; so were his eyes. 
He stood all square to the world, solid, confident, and 
reassuring, sleekly shaved at half-past seven in the 
morning. 

“You have been for the doctor?” 

She nodded. 

“All right. I want to have a chat with him. Now 
don’t you worry.” ; 

Her eyes filled with tears. His kindness was the 
last burden laid upon the shoulders of her young 
patience, and with a blurted “Thank you” she escaped 
into the hotel and up the stairs to her room. ~ 
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_ Fifine sat on the edge of her bed, considering the 
situation and her own confused emotions. She felt 
angry and humiliated. She had rebuffed the man whom 
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she wanted to please, and she had burst into tears in 
the presence of Mr. Max and his kindness, But why 
had he been there? How had he contrived to gather 
up the whole problem into his fat white hands, and to 
be there waiting for her with an air of comforting 
authority? He was an extraordinary person. Even his 
kindness was solid and successful, and rather terrifying 
in its self-confidence. He appeared and took control of 
a situation, while the other man hesitated, balancing 
himself on the edge of the kerbstone. She had been 
able to rid herself of Byrne as though he had no more 
solidity than a piece of thistledown, but she had 
suddenly realized the immense solidity of Mr. Max. 

It exasperated her. 

“He just strolls in and bosses everything, and as if 
he had a right to do it. I suppose if one borrows 
money And then—I had my hair down. He looks 
on me as a kid.” 

As a protest against Mr. Max’s dominance she 
crossed to her dressing-table, sat down, and began to 
put up her hair. It was in a rebellious mood and as 
awkward and as contentious as her own emotions, and 
before she had finished with it and with them she was 
ready to weep. For she felt horribly worried and in- 
secure, and Mr. Max’s kindness added in some strange 
way to her feeling of insecurity. 

A moment later she heard her mother calling. 

“Fee-feen ! ” 

Mrs. Shelldrake’s voice was husky, and it ended in 
a spasm of coughing; and the sound shook Fifine’s soul 
as it shook her mother’s body. It suggested disaster, 
helplessness, isolation, the nearness of a succour that 
she feared. It emphasized her impression of Mr. Max 
standing solidly on the steps of the Hétel d’Esperance, 
holding her by the arm, and speaking with large and 
dictatorial gentleness. What a possessive touch he 
had! 

She went in to her mother. 

“T have been to Dr. Jobson’s.” 

She found herself looking with secret terror at her 
mother’s flushed face and observing the rapidity of her 
breathing. How the lace on her nightdress went up 
and down! ; 

“Get me another pillow, kid. I want propping up.” 

“Tl get you mine.” 

She dashed out into the corridor, and found herself 
in the presence of two men who had just arrived at the 
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top of the stairs. Mr. Max was talking to the doctor, 
but when he saw Fifine he became silent and looked at 
her with an air of understanding. He paused and 
seemed to detach himself considerately from Mrs. Shell- 
drake’s doctor and from Mrs. Shelldrake’s daughter. 

“T’ll wait for you downstairs, Jobson.” 

And, nodding at Fifine, he left them alone together. 

Fifine sat on a chair by the window while the doctor 
examined her mother. She felt very sure now that her 
mother was going to be seriously ill, for Dr. Jobson 
was using his stethoscope with the carefulness of a man 
who had detected trouble and was localizing it. Mrs. 
Shelldrake lay absolutely still, but presently she had 
to sit up for the examination of her back, and Jobson 
called to Fifine to come and support her mother and 
to keep the nightdress from slipping down. 

“That’s it. Now lie down and be comfortable.” 

Sitting on the edge of the bed, he folded up his 
stethoscope, and after glancing critically round the 
room he turned to the sick woman. 

“Would you prefer to stay here?” 

Fifine had gone back to the window, and she was 
watching her mother’s face. In spite of its heightened 
colour it betrayed an extraordinary apathy, and when 
Mrs. Shelldrake spoke her voice was tired and in- 
different. 

‘ cece think so. It does not matter much, does 
re 

“My dear lady—of course it matters. Perhaps we 
can get you a better room.” 

“T can’t afford it. Besides, as I say, it doesn’t 
matter. Nothing matters.” 

He patted her shoulder and smiled. 

“Oh—yes—it does. I shall have to try to find you 
a nurse. You will have to afford a nurse.” 

“What a bore. Can’t my daughter 

Jobson looked at the daughter, 

“No, She might do some of the night work, but a 
trained nurse is essential.” 

He rose and, making a sign to Fifine, went quickly 
out of the room. She followed, still very conscious of 
her mother’s apathy and her apparent lack of interest 
in her own case. Mrs. Shelldrake made no attempt to 
detain either of them or to ask Jobson any questions. 

“T am afraid your mother has influenzal pneumonia. 


Yes, she is in no immediate danger. I must see what 
I can do about a nurse.” 
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He stood reflecting, one hand on the stair-rail, and 
his eyes had looked at Fifine with some curiosity and 
much kindness. 

“Do you know anything about your mother’s 
affairs?” 

She met his kind eyes, and, colouring, she under- 
stood that it would be best for her to answer the 
question. 

“No—only that we are hard up.” 

Her voice had a note of defiance, and she regretted 
the defiance when she heard his reply. 

“JT don’t want you to worry. If that is the case, I 
shall charge a nominal fee.” 

She coloured still more hotly, and her hand made a 
fumbling movement. 

“T suppose—your fee—now——? I’m afraid 

“Put it out of your head. We can talk about all 
that later.” 

She watched him go down the stairs, and then she 
returned to her mother’s room. Mrs. Shelldrake had 
not changed her position. She lay breathing rapidly 
and staring at a point on the wall. 

“Would you like the shutters closed?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter.” 

Presently she gave a queer, dry, coughing laugh. 

“Nothing matters. You’ll learn that some day, kid. 
What’s the use of fussing when you are going to die?” 

In the vestibule Mr. Rubinstein and Dr. Jobson 
were talking together. They were alone, for Mr. Max, 
with a leisurely sweep of the hand, had caused César 
to vanish, 

“This is my affair, doctor, We are old friends, and 

- I know she is not too flush. Anything you suggest?” 

“A larger room, and a quiet one.” 

“T’ll see to it.” 

“T’m trying to get a nurse.” 

“Quite right. And, by the way—TI shall take it as a 
personal favour—if you will drop me a hint when any 
thing special is wanted.” 

aL wal? 

“Thanks. This is in confidence——” 

“Quite so.” 


” 
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N a very little while Byrne’s mood of cynicism and 
[= hardness had passed, and.the secret of Fifine’s 

aloofness was revealed to him. The understanding of 
it came to him in a flash as he was climbing the path to 
the flower gardens on the hills, and here among the 
perfume and the colour he saw life clearly and saw it 
whole. So sure was he of his new conception of her 
that its surprised tenderness humbled him and gave to 
his lover’s exultation a rightness and a restraint. “It 
was because it mattered to her so much. A raw sur- 
face, and she did not want it touched.” So she became 
to him again the Fifine of yesterday, and yet a different 
Fifine, more human, more sensitive, full of unfore- 
shadowed impulses. 

In his morning’s wanderings along the paths he 
happened upon the gateway where one board hung 
bearing the words, “A vendre.” Byrne paused and 
stared at it. Upon one of the white gate pillars was 
painted the name of this little property: “Ma Retraite.” 

Reacting to a sudden impulse, he tried the rusty 
gate and found that it was unlocked, and he entered: 
and, walking along the white-pillared pergola with its 
rough timber top and its vines, he came to the com- 
pact white house standing among its fruit trees. The 
house was shut up, the faded blue shutters closed over 
the windows. A written notice tacked on the door told 
him that the keys could be obtained from the Agence 
Provencal at Cap d’Or. 

Byrne explored, and he began his exploration by 
sitting still for five minutes in the small loggia and 
letting himself become aware of the place and its at- 
mosphere. The loggia was paved with brown tiles, 
and they were of the same soft colour as the pantiles 
of the roof. An old banksia rose and a_ wistaria 
smothered one-half of the simple loggia and threw a 
pattern of sunlight and shadow on the floor. The place 
had a sheltered feeling, surprisingly so for a ‘house 
high on a hill-side. It gave Byrne a sense of greenness 
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and of tranquillity, of twittering birds and sheltered 
fruit blossom. Looking down between the pillars of 
the loggia, he saw the sea between two groups of pine 
and cypresses that hung like sheltering clouds obscur- 
ing the too vast horizon. 

It occurred to him that those trees were just where 
they should be, to break the wind and the blue expanse 
of the sea and sky. A brightness came into his eyes. 
He rose, and saw a lizard dart across the floor. A huge 
black and gold bee boomed into the banksia rose. Byrne 
smiled. He wanted to see more of this place, to get 
the whole feel of it, for his first impressions of it were 
very restful and soothing. His eyes discovered no 
blemishes, for Time had passed a hand over it and had 
made it part of that beauty which man in his eager 
rawness hastens to kill. 

“Tm turning sentimentalist,” he thought. 

He set out to explore. So far as he could judge, 
the little estate extended over four or five acres. Part 
of it was terraced, while the portion about the house 
stretched in the form of a miniature plateau to the two 
groups of cypresses and pines. The terraces were 
planted with vines and olives. There was a little grove 
of orange and lemon trees on one side of the pergola, 
and under them the spring growth was lush and of 
vivid green. The orange trees were in fruit, and, 
gathering one of the golden globes, Byrne ate it while 
he wandered round looking at everything. On one of 
the upper terraces he came upon a great circular water 
cistern, standing like a martello tower, and below it an 
open tank half-full of water. The concrete appeared 
to be in good condition, and it was while Byrne was 
examining the condition of these cisterns that he rea- 
lized the seriousness of his attitude towards “Ma 
Retraite.” 

Well—and why not? 

Anything was better than the shabby life of the 
Hétel d’Esperance. 

Yes, and what a shabby and unsatisfying life it 
was. 

He found himself standing and gazing at a group 
of young peach trees in blossom, and for some reason 
or other they reminded him of Fifine Shelldrake, In 
fact, the whole of “Ma Retraite” suggested her and 
reminded him of their conversation of yesterday. “A 
little place on the hills where you trapped the sun- 
light and turned it into fruit and flowers.” Making 
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your own wine—perhaps? Rather fun, that! He could 
picture Fifine making wine, and in the old Greek way, 
laughing, and trampling the grapes with her young 
white feet. 

The inspiration had been laying in wait for him. 
It ran like new blood through his body. He was aware 
ofa feeling of excitement, of boyish eagerness, of a new 
sense of adventure. It seemed to him that life on this 
hill-side could be something of an adventure, and he 
went out, closing the iron gate and thrilling to the 
clang of it. i, ; 

“Might be snapped up any day. I wonder what they 
want for it?” 

He walked fast; his inspiration was in a hurry, and 
when he entered the doorway of the Agence Provengal 
he was afraid that they would tell him that “Ma 
Retraite” had been sold. 

The Agence Provencal had an English interest, and 
it was an Englishman who spoke to Byrne across the 
counter, 

SOMES Sin te. 

Byrne assumed a casual air. 

“JT have been looking at a little place up on the 
hills, ‘Ma Retraite.? It appears that you have the 


“Yes. Would you care to have them?” 

“T might look over the house. By the way—what 
do they want for it?” 

The clerk consulted the ledger. 

“Ninety thousand francs.” 

“That’s a lot of money.” 

“At the rate of exchange, twelve hundred pounds 
or so.” 

“How much land?” 

“Two hectares.” 

“What does that work out at?” 
eee clerk scribbled some figures on his blotting- 
ad. 

“A little over four and a half acres.” 

“Can you tell me why they are selling?” 

“Yes, the proprietor has gone to live at a bigger 
place outside Nice.” 

“T see. By the way—I know nothing of French 
land law—but is it what we call freehold?” 

“ Absolutely.” 

Byrne made a few notes. 

“No hurry—I suppose? ” 
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“Little properties like that are snapped up rather 
quickly, sir.” 
“T think I will take the keys and look round.” 


2 


On the stairs of the Hétel d’Esperance Byrne over- 
took a stertorous figure ascending slowly with out- 
turned feet that moved like the flippers of a seal. It 
was César, his bosom full of flowers, and his heart full 
of maledictions against that infernal lift that was 
always on strike and against all people who lived on 
third floors. 

He paused to rest, and offered Byrne the chance of 
passing him. 

“ Passez, monsieur.” 

“T’m in no hurry.” 

He was looking at César’s bosomful of flowers, the 
most exquisite carnations at a franc a head, roses, 
tulips, anemones. A white carnation was bobbing 
against César’s nose and emphasizing the granite blue- 
ness of the proboscis. César was out of breath, and 
the flowers heaved on his bosom. 

“Mais oui, monsieur—1 must have half the shop 
here. And they will all be dead in a week. What 
extravagance! ” 

He paddled on and upwards, and Byrne followed 
him, for he was interested in discovering the destina- 
tion of those flowers. At the top of the stairs César 
turned to the left, and Byrne—dawdling—saw him 
knock gently at the door of No. 38. 

Fifine came out. 

“For madame, ma’mselle, from Monsieur Rubin- 
stein.” 

He gave the flowers into Fifine’s arms, and Fifine 
nodded and was silent, looking down upon Mr, Max’s 
flowers as though they were alien children. César 
shuffled away, passing Byrne, who came slowly down 
the passage with eyes that watched every movement of 
Fifine’s hands. He wondered whether she was going 
tv avoid him, slip back into her mother’s room and 
close the door. He half expected her to avoid him. 
She had taken the head of a red carnation between two 
fingers, and was scrutinizing it with the air of an 
expert. The door of her mother’s room was ajar. 

When Byrne was within two yards of her she sud- 
denly raised her eyes and looked at him with a kind 
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of calm and challenging directness. She put out a 
hand behind her and gently closed the door. 

Byrne stopped. 

“How is Mrs, Shelldrake?” 

“T am afraid that it is rather serious.” 

iii I’m sorry.” ‘ 

“Thank you.” % 

He was struck by her young dignity. The hurrying, 
breathless child of the morning had disappeared, and 
as she stood looking up at him with calm seriousness 
over the munificence of Mr. Max’s flowers Byrne had 
a feeling that she had grown much older. Her self- 
consciousness had clothed itself. She had touched life, 
trembled at the contact and then gripped it with strong 
young hands, and, remembering his mood of the morn- 
ing, he was conscious of a sense of shame. 

He wanted to speak soft words to her, but her eyes 
did not invite softness. Not only did she give him 
the impression of being older, but the surface of her 
seemed to have hardened. 

“Tt is going to be a worrying time for you.” 

She did not respond. 

“We are expecting a nurse. They are very hard 
to get down here.” 

“A nurse. By the way—wouldn’t it be rather con- 
venient if she had my room?” 

“Would you mind?” 

“Not a bit.” 

Her eyes flashed two little points of light. 

“It is very good of you. Besides, it must be so very 
disturbing.” 

“Oh—I did not mean that.” 

A sudden hurt fierceness in his eyes reproached her. 

“‘IT know. Nor did I.” 

“Tf there is anything——” 

“Yes—I won’t forget-—” 

She put her hand to the door handle, and opening 
the door, gave him out of the intense seriousness of 
her blue eyes a glance of courage and of candour. It 
was more of a man’s glance than a girl’s, and Byrne 
went to his room puzzled by it, groping within himself 
for its inner significance. 


3 


From the bureau a door opened into Madame De- 
sugis’ private room, and here—on very rare occasions— 
some patron would be invited to sit on one of the red 
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damask-covered chairs and confront Madame Decugis 
as a social entity instead of as the little dictatress whose 
smile was included in the bill. Madame Decugis had 
a fondness for red and gold. She obtained these colours 
in her carpet, in her chairs, in the ormolu clock and 
ornaments upon the Empire cabinet, in her picture 
frames and in her curtains. The room had a window 
looking upon the terrace, and also two glazed squints, 
one commanding the salle-a-manger and the other the 
bureau, so that madame could retain some degree of 
control over the hotel even when she was in retirement. 
Her gilded fauteuil was so placed that she could com- 
mand the two peepholes and the window. It appeared 
that there was always a part of her on duty, and when 
making animated conversation her eyes would dart 
little quick glances towards the bureau, the salle-a- 
manger, or the terrace. Every night during dinner she 
sat and observed the happenings in the salle-a-manger. 
She watched her husband, the waiters, the guests. She 
knew the grumblers, the complainers, the gourmands. 

This afternoon she was receiving Mr. Max. She 
had placed him in the red leather arm-chair beside the 
gilded radiator. Always she was excessively polite to 
Mr. Max, and yet without sacrificing any of her in- 
dependence. She hated people who interfered with her 
routine, but when a man of Mr. Max’s position made 
suggestions she considered them with calm and logical 
candour. She found it easy to deal with people who 
had made money; she understood them; she was on 
common ground with them. Appeal to her business 
sense, and she was conciliated; employ sentiment, and 
she had no use for you. 

Mr. Max knew his Madame Decugis. They under- 
stood each other; at times they disagreed, not tempera- 
mentally, but on some detail of the material issue. 

“T keep a hotel, monsieur,” she said, “and always 
it is a question of what is best. No—I cannot arrange 
for another room.” 

“Not worth your while, madame! ” 

“No, it is not. I consider that Madame Shelldrake 
is very well situated—on the top floor—at the end of 
the corridor. You see—people are so timid and so 
touchy. Always hide unpleasant realities, monsieur.” 

“Certainly it is quieter there.” 

Madame glanced into the bureau. 

“Then—there is to be a nurse. It occurs to me that 
I might move No, 39 into another room, and give his 
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room to the nurse. That would make everything very 
compact and practical. You see, monsieur, ] am doing 
my best eS . 

“TI appreciate it. You will charge your highest 
figure.” 

“Ves—I shall do that, monsieur. I am taking a 
risk, A death in a hotel is always 1 

She gave an expressive shrug of the shoulders, and 
glancing again towards the little window opening into 
the bureau, she discovered someone waiting there. 

“Excuse me, monsieur, for one moment.” 

She rose on her stocky little legs and went out, 
closing the door after her. Mr. Max utilized the in- 
terval in examining the contents of his wallet. He was 
replacing the notes when Madame Decugis returned. 

“A coincidence, monsieur. No. 39 has just offered 
to give up his room to Madame Shelldrake’s nurse.” 

Mr. Max smiled. 

“Qh, has he! The obliging fellow. And can you 
arramyze it?” 

“Yes, it will be useful. I have been waiting to get 
rid of Papovsky. I shall tell him that his room is 
required. He will go. 
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YRNE was putting his things together before taking 

over the room vacated by Papovsky, and as he 

moved quietly about the familiar 39, collecting his 
pipes from the mantelpiece, emptying the chest of 
drawers and piling his clothes into his two fibre trunks, 
he could not help listening to the sounds that came 
from No. 38. Evidently Mrs. Shelldrake was restless. 

“Mother, you must not talk.” 

“J sball talk—-if I want to.” 

“Dr, Jobson was very particular about your not 
talking or tiring yourself.” 

“What's it matter?” 

“Tt does matter?” 

Byrne paused in the act of folding a pair of trousers 
to let himself be challenged by that new and distinctive 
quality in Fifine’s voice. Like her eyes, it suggested 
to him a gentle hardness. It had nothing of love in it, 
but a kind of coercive pity. It was patient, frank, 
steady and soothing because of its dominance. 

He heard a chair moved. 

“T want you to try and go to sleep. I am going to 
sit and hold your hand. I’ll count sheep for you.” 

“Vou silly kid.” 

“Now, we’ll try.” 

Byrne heard her begin to count, and the beat of her 
voice was like the stroke of a bell. It was monotonous 
and drowsy, maintaining the same note, going on and 
on in spite of her mother’s gusts of chatter. She left 
these gusts unanswered. The bell-like rhythm continued, 
swinging between zero and a hundred, firmly and com- 
pellingly monotonous. It was like falling water or 
pebbles thrown into a pool, and while Byrne crept 
stealthily about his room he became aware of the fact 
that the spell was working. Mrs. Shelldrake ceased 
to babble, and Fifine’s counting died away. Her 
mother was asleep. 

Byrne, sorting out his collars and ties from the vast 
untidiness of an open drawer, had his vision of her 
enlarged and quickened. 
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“By Jove! she’s got determination. She could carry 
a thing through.” ‘ ) 

Presently his head went up with attentive alertness. 
Someone was coming along the passage, and there was 
a knock at Mrs. Shelldrake’s door. : p 

Byrne could picture the girl swooping to it, exas- 
perated by the inopportune meddling of some sympa- 
thetic soul. He gathered that She had opened the door. 

“Mother is asleep og 

“Oh—sorry; I thought I would comexup and see 
how you were getting on.” 

Byrne heard a movement of the bed, and Mrs. Shell- 
drake’s voice, husky and peevish. 

“Ts that Max? I want to see Max.” 

“ Yes.” 

“I’m afraid I have disturbed you.” 

He was in the room now, and by the bed, having 
walked through Fifine’s defences and left her standing 
resentfully by the door, He shook his head at her and 
took one of Mrs. Shelldrake’s hands. His kindness re- 
called the mystical Russian “steam-roller” of the Great 
War, flattening opposition, arriving by reason of its 
immense and self-confident vitality. 


“Afraid the damage is done now. But it shan’t 
happen again. In the future I’ll take my orders from 
ma’mselle. Well, babs, old girl, you are to get well 
and net to worry.” 

She drew him towards her. 

“Those flowers! I’m not in my coffin yet.” 

“Of course not. There is going to be no coffin. If 
the flowers worry you we’ll pitch them out of the 
window.” 


He patted her shoulder and smiled conspiringly at 
Fifine. 

“The kid is angry with me for waking you up! 
Well—I had my reasons for coming. Uncle Max is 
going to look after everything for you. I have just 
seen Jobson, and he has found a nurse.” 

“T don’t want a nurse. She’ll fuss.” 

“Not a bit of it.” 

He became pontifical. 

“My dear lady, what you have to do is to give your- 
self up to getting well. You are not to worry. Miss 
Fifine and I mean to see to it that you do not worry. 
Now, good night, and forgive me for waking you.” 

He removed his bigness softly from the room, and 
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with a meaning glance of the eyes drew Fifine with 
him. They stood in the passage and talked, and 
though Byrne could hear the murmur of their voices, 
be could not distinguish what they said. 

“Now, remember kid—if there is anything wanted, 
you are to come to me.” 

She thanked him, and her voice was level and 
restrained. She persisted in reminding herself that Mr. 
Max was being very kind, and that his kindness con- 
cerned her mother, and that therefore she had no right 
to quarrel with it. 

“Now, don’t overdo things.” 

“T shall sit up at night.” 

“T suppose you will. You would do.” 

His voice was caressing. 

“But you must take care of yourself and let Uncle 
Max be responsible. I shall have to carry you out in 
the car. Fresh air—my dear. One has to think of 
these things.” 

His hand rested for a moment on her shoulder, and 
then he went away, like a large white cloud with the 
beneficence of the deity shining through it. Fifine re- 
turned to No. 38. Her mother’s petulant: and husky 
voice rustled between spasms »f coughing. 

“Those beastly flowers smell too strong.” 

“T’l1 put them in my room.” 

Byrne was sitting on the edge of his bed contem- 
plating a boxful of soft collars and ties. 

“Assurance. That fellow is stuffed wito it. Does 
it always pay? I wonder?” 

He got up, and getting hold of one of the trunks, 
hoisted it on to his shoulder and, opening the door very 
carefully, emerged into the passage. And outside the 
door of No. 37 he fell in with Fifine. 

She glanced at the trunk on his shoulder. 

“Why—yourself—— ?” 

“Well—I thought—I should be quieter.” 

Her eyes lit up, and he went on down the passage 
. praising God, assured somehow that her eyes had not 
lit up like that for Mr. Max Rubinstein. 
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Two mornings later Byrne sought out Mary Godbold 
and stood over her with an air of mystery. 
“What news this morning?” 
“] hear she is rather better.” 
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Mary studied him for a moment as one studies a 
portrait from various positions and in varying lights. 
He looked much younger. There was something almost 
boyish about him, and by boyishness she understood a 
rather appealing and half-mischievous recklessness. 
She caught gleams of wickedness in his eyes, not the 
wickedness of her self-centred devil—but the sly ten- 
derness of the faun. He had become human, and when 
a clever man becomes human his self-expressions may 
be devilish interesting. 

“Would you care for a stroll?” 

“Tf it is not too far.” 

“No—I want to show you something.” 

She smiled to herself as she smiled at him. His 
parents had christened him Byron, and in some of his 
moods the name applied, but she was becoming irre- 
sistibly tempted to call him “Ronny.” This new youth 
of his grafted to the stock of his manhood! It touched 
her. The child had a secret to divulge to the eternal 
mother. 

Half-way up the steep path to the gardens he 
brought out a bunch of keys, doorkeys tied together by 
a piece of string. He jingled them. He looked at her 
half roguishly as she paused and turned as though to 
rest and get her breath. 

“It has compensations,” she said, refusing to notice 
the keys or to be tantalized by them. 

“Lite.” 

“No, short-windedness. One grows more cunning. 
I suppose one sees more and expects less.” 

“Surely—the thing is to expect nothing!” 

“Then—why bother about a bunch of keys? A key 
presumes a lock, something to open.” 

“But there may be ey inside.” 

“Like an empty house?” 

“Yes; 

_ “A house only contains what we put into it. Life is 
like that.” 

She climbed on, and he followed, dangling the keys 
on the crook of a finger and looking about him as 
though he had discovered the beauty and the fascina- 
tion of the earth, and was surprised by it. How de- 
lightful to be surprised! Death comes when there is no 
more wonder, : 

“You are right,” he said. 

She smiled. 

“Then you do allow that?” 
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“T suppose one cannot take without giving.” 

_ “If you mean the real things, yes. Scientific garden- 
ing and scientific living. There is a science of life, 
you know.” 

“TI would rather call it an art.” 

She gave a quick turn of the head. 

“Good for you, Mr. Engineer. I agree.” 

She heard him laugh gently. 

“You were talking to the so-called scientist. You 
were not quite sure 4 

“Perhaps.” 

“Well, we are here.” 

She found herself looking at the rusty iron gate of 
“Ma Retraite,” a grille through which all the green 
and golds and browns and blues of foliage and fruit and 
timber and sky showed vividly. She remembered the 
gate; she remembered, too, that there had been a board 
on it offering the place for sale. The board had dis- 
appeared. 

He opened the gate for her, and his face was 
whimsical and a little shy. 

“Doesn’t this old white-pillared pergola please you? 
I should like to see the grapes hanging.” 

“And pick them?” 

“Yes, and defy prohibition.” 

They walked slowly along the pergola towards the 
little house, white among the whiteness of fruit blossom. 
The open blue of sea and sky filled the clefts between 
the cypresses and pines, and on the right the bays of 
the pergola led into the brilliant green glooms of an 
orange grove with the fruit shining against the darker 
foliage. Anemones and blue chicory grew here under 
the trees. At the farther end of the pergola peach 
blossom floated like a pink cloud. 

“One—ought—to be able to live here.” 

Byrne unlocked the door of the house, while Mary 
stood looking about her. 

“What pixsome people!” 

“We moderns?” 

“Restlessness. We go about in terror of being 
bored, and the result is—we are bored. The thing you 
are afraid of always catches you.” 

He threw open the door. 

“Well, anyway, I have arranged to buy this cabin.” 

She looked full at him as he stood aside to let her 
pass. 

“Congratulations,” she said. 
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OR the better part of a week Fifine was rarely seer 
fo the dwellers in the Hétel d’Esperance. Sometimes 

she came down to meals, somtimes she did not, and 
when she came she walked straight to her table, ano 
left it again without lingering to speak to anyone. 
Her eyes avoided other eyes, save that she would smile 
at Monsieur Decugis and at Mary Godbold, and some- 
times her glance went swiftly towards Byrne’s table. 
He would feel that glance of hers passing over him 
like a beam of cold light. There was something 
baffling in it; it both asked a question and scorned an 
answer; it defied him and yet appealed; it seemed tc 
come from a great distance, and was gone before he 
could gain from it any satisfying impression. 

Fifine appeared to withdraw herself, even from her 
friends. Her young face had a tired sternness, for she 
was sitting up each night in her mother’s room, obtain- 
ing but little sleep during the day. She saw more of 
Mr. Max Rubinstein than of anybody; she made her- 
self see him, for that was part of the decision she had 
come to, and Mr. Max could not be ignored. In a 
sort of way she was becoming used to him; she dis- 
cussed the crisis with him; she realized his immense 
kindness and good nature. And Mr. Max, walking 
delicately, imagined himself nearer to her than he was. 

“You are wonderful, kid.” 

Fifine did not feel herself to be wonderful. Sitting 
on Mary Godbold’s sofa in the dusk during one of the 
rare moments of relaxation that she allowed herself, 
she suffered her friend to glimpse what was at the 
back of her hardihood. 

“You are not getting enough sleep, poppet.” 

“T don’t want to sleep.” 

And then she added—“TI have to see this through. 
It is the first big fight I have had. That’s the long 
and short of it.” 

Never had she been so honest with herself. Certain 
illusions had shrivelled, while others had become im: 
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mortal realities, and in the sudden oldness that had 
come upon her she had stood up and faced her new 
appreciation of life. Certain stark facts had emerged. 
Her mother had kept her all these years, and what 
business of hers was it to be priggishly fastidious over 
her mother’s methods at such a moment as this. She 
had set her teeth and had prepared to fight. Her job 
had come to her, and she would see it through. 
Though she might feel humiliated by the debt, she 
was determined to pay it as far as it could be paid. 
She fought for her mother’s life, and she fought for 
what she imagined to be her mother’s future. Hence 
her attitude of grave friendliness towards the man, her 
acceptance of his protective generosities. He was an 
ally in the battle. Her attention was so intently fixed 
upon the main issue that she saw Mr. Max as the future 
comrade of her mother, and her austere and sacrificial 
innocence remained calmly blind to his other motives. 
And during the crisis Mr. Max walked delicately. He 
had an appreciation of the niceties of life. There were 
occasions when he could play the cad, but he was a 
kind cad. He did not make love to Fifine while she 
was fiercely absorbed in rescuing her mother. 

At the end of a week Mrs. Shelldrake’s condition 
improved, and Dr. Jobson—very much her friend—had 
the pleasure of telling Fifine that the news was good. 
The nurse, a capable maker of beds, was in all other 
respects a nonentity, and it was Fifine’s will-force that 
had supplied the suggestive vitality. | 

“Yes, I think we are going to win.” _ 

He was observing the shadows under Fifine’s eyes. 

“You have been spending yourself pretty freely. 
Get out for an hour or two.” 

“Vou think I might?” 

“J am.sure of it.” : 

She showed no emotion; she was something of a 
puzzle to Dr. Jobson, who had no uncertain opinion of 
her courage and determination; but she had given him 
the impression of willing her mother’s recovery without 
her heart being involved in it. She had betrayed a 
fierce and obstinate sense of duty. 

“Yes, get out and enjoy yourself for an hour. And 
go to bed to-night. You have done very well. 

She gave him a look of thanks. She liked the 
doctor, and her liking was impartial and sexless, and 
perhaps that explained it, for—thanks to her mother— 
she was on the edge of a storm of sex antagonism. 
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“ou have been so very kind to us.” 

“That’s part of my business.” 

She went in search of Mary Godbold, and found her 
in her usual place in the garden, writing one of her 
Esculapian letters. 

“T have orders to go out for an hour or two.” 

“T’m glad. Good’ news—both days.” 

“Will you come?” 

Mary folded up her writing=case. 

“You are coming with me, Feen. An hour’s ramble, 
and then tea at Boucher’s.”  . 

Fifine gave her a faint, droll ‘smile. 

“Boucher’s! I had almost forgotten there was such 
a place.” 

They walked by the sea path to Cap St. Hospice, and 
were wisely persuaded to have tea in the garden of the 
restaurant on the cape. It was obvious to Mary God- 
bold that Fifine was very tired, and that the sunlight, 
the sea and the wind were what she needed. And 
silence—easy, effortless silence—and a friend to whom 
it was not necessary to chatter. 

“Tt’s good being here with you.” 

Mary pushed the plate of cakes towards her. 

“Thanks. I can’t. I’m old, quite old.” 

They did not argue the point, tor at the moment 
Fifine was old, as old as time. She sat and absorbed 
the colour and the atmosphere, the smell of the flcwers, 
and the understanding presence of her friend. She let 
herself relax; her eyes began to resume their deeper 
colour. 

“Y’m so glad you are not a man.” 


Mary appeared busy with the tea-pot. 
_ “So am I—sometimes, Really, the French are learn- 
ing to make quite a decent tea. But, after all, man is 


a necessary problem. Sometimes he is an awful boy, 
and sometimes an awful beast.” 


“T don’t think I have much use for men.” 

Miss Godbold’s impulse remained poised in her 
brown eyes. 

“Qh, well, that depends. It may happen that some 
particular man may have a use for you.” 

“That's it. I won’t be used. I’m not going to be 
any man’s plate of cakes.” 

“But supposing the man insists on sharing both in 


the making of the cakes and in the eating of th » 
Fifine looked out to sea. Fy aie 


“I’m so much older. I don’t know,” 
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Byrne might have blundered badly had it not been 
for a few warning words from their mutual friend. 

“She is rather on edge just at present. There are 
ae when some of us feel too sore to be sympathized 
with.” 

“Oh, yes, one resents it, I know.” 

He accepted the shrewd hint, and remaining Fifine’s 
secret lover, he kept his distance during those critical 
days, daring to approach her only occasionally and 
with a restrained seriousness that asked no questions. 
He took the trouble to know how the fight was going, 
and quietly he would tell her that he was glad of the 
good news. He did not loiter or make eyes. He said 
his say and went about his affairs, wondering whether 
she did not think him very cold and casual, and yet 
he had a feeling that his restraint was right. The 
surface of her was brittle and under strain. He had 
caught her looking at him anxiously when he had 
drawn near, and it had seemed to him that her strained 
eyes had said, “Please, please, no sob stuff; I can’t 
stand it.” He held himself in. He refused to take 
advantage of an emotional opportunity, for his own 
sensitiveness and Mary Godbold’s hintings saved him 
from the obvious sentimental splurge. 

Meanwhile, he was busy with the new adventure. 
The more he saw of “Ma Retraite” the more he liked 
it. Being a practical man, he went very carefully over 
the little house, and paid a visit to the English consul 
at Nice before clinching matters with the Agence Pro- 
vencal. He wired to his bankers to telegraph him the 
necessary credit. He had interviews with the owner 
and a funny old French lawyer, and he spent a whole 
day wandering about Nice and playing with the 
problem of furnishing. He had some furniture of his 
own warehoused in England, and he proposed to have 
the pick of it sent out by sea to Marseilles and brought 
thence by rail or carrier. 

One evening he strolled round to Dr. Jobson’s, and 
asked the doctor’s advice on one or two points. 

“T am rather a greenhorn. A bachelor in an hotel 
leads a protected life. You and your wife must know 
a good deal about the people here.” 

“You mean the tradesmen?” 

“T do,” said Byrne with a smile. 

“JT suppose tradesmen are much the same all the 
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world over. I will get my wife to draw you out a list. 
Of course, Nice is cheaper. Then it is true you have 
bought that place?” : ; 

“T have paid the deposit, and I am sending to 
England for furniture.” 

“That suggests the idea of permanency.” 

Byrne reflectively. lit a pipe. 

“Yes, sounds like it. Have you noticed how scared 
we are of the idea of permanency these days?” — 

“Oh, we put it down to the war. But I take it that 
we have struck a cycle of restlessness. There are lots 
of men I know who live in flats.and rooms and hotels 
because they have a sort of deadly fear fs 

“Of houses?” 

“Well, of being bored in a house. So they mess 
around and are thoroughly uncomfortable and dis- 
contented.” 

Byrne nodded his head. 

“And just think of it, a hundred, or even fifty, 
years ago our old people rooted in the wilds of Sussex 
or Devon or in the Fens, and not making such a bad 
job of life either. Now how few of us take root. 
Seems to me we shall have to relearn the art of taking 
root. I have been doing a lot of thinking about it 
lately.” ; 

“You have had your roots in the air!” 

“In that hotel.” And he laughed. “Well, if that’s 
typical of the modern craze for mobility, a sort of 
universal Hétel d’Esperance! My god!” 

“Tt is a question of temperament, my dear chap. 
The modern temperament is all right, but it wants a 
little more ballast. Still, that little place will be a 
good investment.” 

Byrne gave him a sly look. 

“There you are! There’s the modern note. Now I 
have made up my mind to go into that little place as 
though I meant to die there. Suggestion, you know. 
Laying a foundation of restfulness. I am not going to 
let myself think of the possibility of being bored. The 
devil of these days is boredom.” 

“You'll throw the ink-pot at him.” 

“TI shall work, and cultivate contemplation.” 
eae eyes met, and a smile broke out between 

“Getting away from the hotel idea.” 

“That's it.” 

And though Jobson was thinking of a previous con- 
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versation he had with Byrne, he did not refer to it. 
For the idea of permanence presumes the presence of 
a woman, and without her nothing is permanent or 
sacred or sure. 

Meanwhile Byrne’s ideas upon work developed. A 
subsequent survey of his future estate suggested the 
problem of paint and colour wash. 

“T could do it myself,” he thought. 

But of the garden he felt less sure. He knew 
nothing at all about gardening or about livestock, and 
the Mediterranean littoral has a temperament of its 
own. He wanted a working partner. That was the 
living heart of the whole adventure. 


3 

Mary Godbold saw Mr. Rubinstein appear upon his 
balcony in his blue silk dressing-gown. She had 
grown more used to the “Assyrian,” but she did not 
dislike him any the less, and her prejudices still re- 
sented his successfulness. Omnipotent. That was the 
word that described him. Blandly omnipotent and 
supremely logical, far more logical than your practical 
and romantic Englishman. 

He stood there and surveyed the garden, and she 
was reminded of the Oriental at the window of his 
palace, yet an Oriental who had been Westernized on 
the Parisian model. He knew how to wear an opera 
hat. In fact, an opera hat should have served him as 
his Cap of Maintenance. 

Mary Godbold gritted her teeth. 

“T wish to heaven someone would knock it off. Per- 
haps she will knock it off. Loud applause from the 
Anglo-Saxon gallery!” 

Mr. Max was toying with something that lay in the 
palm of his right hand. He glanced at it with smiling 
tolerance, tossed it up, caught it and considered the 
proposition. 

“She’s about ripe,” he reflected. 

He slipped the ring on to his little finger and ad- 
mired it. It was a pretty thing, and it had cost him a 
pretty penny. He felt that he had been very tactful 
and judicious in his self-restraint; he had dominated 
the situation from behind a curtain; he had been 
benevolently indispensable. 

“Out of danger. What about the psychological 
moment? I think I see it arriving.” 
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I “= 

IFINE was descending the stairs of the Hétel d’Es- 

F perance. An hour ago Dr..Jobson had told her that 
her mother was out of danger, and she had gone 
quietly to her room and sat there at her window. 

She had wanted to think, but she had not wanted to 
feel. That was the strange part of it, for somehow she 
had a dread of feeling things; she shrank from the 
intimate touches, the human rawness. And why? She 
was not in a mood that could be reasoned with. It 
was there; it went deep. Her tentative explanation of 
it had caused her to quickly cover up the realities and 
to be conscious of a shrinking antagonism. “No. All 
that’s over now. I don’t want to think about it. I 
have done my job. I want to start all over again.” 

Half-way down the stairs she met Mr. Max coming 
up, and she saw him—the sleek, black head and thick 
shoulders of him—before he saw her. She frowned, 
hesitated, poised on one foot, and continued her 
descent. Mr. Max was one of the solid facts of life, 
and she was learning that it was better to face facts 
than to shirk them. 

He had a triumphant and congratulating air. 

“T have just seen Jobson. It is great news.” 

She had to pause, since he was filling the stairway. 

“Yes, it is a relief; I am rather tired.” 

“You look it.” 

His scrutiny enveloped her. 

“Fresh air and a rest. Look here, I am driving 
over to Cagnes this afternoon, and I shall take you 
with me, It will do you good.” 

She did not want to go to Cagnes, and she found 
the necessary excuse. 

“Thank you, but I am not going away for more than 
an hour until I am quite sure.” 

_.“Oh, come now; you have been the most devoted of 
kids. It will be quite safe.” 

“T would rather not go.” 

“Supposing we leave it till to-morrow. I was just 
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coming up to see if I could have a glimpse of your 
mother and congratulate her.” 

“The nurse is with her.” ; 

“Good. I won’t stay more than two minutes. Go 
and sit in the sun, kid. You have been splendid.” 

He stood aside to let her pass, and as she passed his 
eyes caressed her; but her new and hard young dignity 
traversed this atmosphere of fondness and was un- 
touched by it. She was aware of Mr. Max as a money- 
lender, not as a man. 

His glance sleeked after her, and then he resumed 
his climb. 

He was quite unabashed. “The young puss-cat!” 
She was learning to play the subtle game, and to be 
demure and casual in the presence of her lover. She 
sat and warmed herself by the fire with an air of smooth 
indifference, claws nicely tucked away, sedate and self- 
complete, and all the while her green eyes saw and 
knew. 

A minute later he was sitting beside Mrs. Shell- 
drake’s bed, one of his big white hands lying benignly 
over hers. 

“Well, babs, this is great news.” 

She looked at him with dead eyes, the life in them 
sunk like water in a half-dry pool. She had nothing to 
oppose to him, for she had neither the strength nor the 
will to stand up in the market-place of life and bargain. 

“T’m so damned tired, Max.” 

“We'll soon change all that.” 

He was very kind to her, honestly kind, for her poor, 
ravaged face looked neither alive nor dead. She had 
the air of wishing for nothing, coveting nothing; she 
and her bed were afloat, and drifting on the tide of his 
will. 

“Where is the nurse? ” 

“JT sent her away.” 

“T want a few words, babs. Will it tire you?” 

“No,” she said dully; “I think I know what you 
mean.” 

He sat and stroked his moustache, and smiled at her 
like a genial accomplice. 

“T’ll give you a signed promise if you like. Yes? 
All right. Well, that settles it. I am going over to 
Cagnes this afternoon; I asked the kid to come with me, 
but she won’t leave you.” 

Mrs. Shelldrake’s eyes seemed to narrow to two pale 
slits. 
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“You want me pe’ 

“T think so. I think she is pretty wise.” 
He waited upon her silence. 

“Allright. But do you feel sure?” 
“Yess pretty sure. - 

“T think she can look after herself, Max.” 
“My dear, there is no need for that ” 


> 


Fifine came down to lunch wearing a hat and coat, 
and Byrne saw her join Mary Godbold at her table. He 
had been watching for a chance to speak to her, and 
during the meal he tried to meet her eyes; but Fifine’s 
eyes were extraordinarily elusive, and would give no 
attention to the larger part of the room. Rubinstein 
came in late, stared for a moment in the direction of 
Mary Godbold’s corner, but getting no response to his 
challenging stare he sat down at his own table. 

Byrne felt restless, and in a mood when self-repres- 
sion is not easy. He dallied with his fruit, watching 
the table in the corner, and when he saw Fifine rise, 
smile at Mary and turn towards the lounge, he left his 
apple uneaten and set out to follow her. He avoided 
glancing at Mary Godbold, but as he passed her table 
she put out an arrestive hand. 

“Mr. Byrne.” 

itd Yes.” 

He had an impatient air. 

“Can you spare me five minutes presently?” 

“Of course.” 

“T shall be in the upper garden.” 

“In half an hour?” 

“ Yes.” 

His eyes searched hers, for she had made him feel 
that she had some other message for him, and then he 
nodded and went on and out into the lounge. Fifine 
was not there, but a glance through an open doorway 
showed her to him on the terrace, sitting in a green 
cane chair with a magazine on her knees. The frame of 
the doorway seemed to emphasize her pose of aloofness 
and to show her to him as a picture to be looked at but 
not possessed. 

_ Byrne strolled out on to the terrace, but his direct 
impulse towards her was not allowed immediate expres- 
sion. Like a shy man he diverged, and leaned for a 
moment against the balustraded wall above the street. 
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A car was waiting at the foot of the steps, a blue car 
with a scintillating radiator, and a chauffeur lounging in 
the driver’s seat Byrne recognized it as Rubinstein’s, 
and was suddenly cured of his shyness. 

He walked in the direction of Fifine’s chair. She did 
not look up, but kept her eyes on the pages of the 
magazine; but she knew of Byrne’s approach, and he 
knew that she knew it. Not a fibre of her moved. She 
was the figure in a frame. 

“T’m so glad—Miss Shelldrake x 

Her eyes lifted to his, beheld something startling, 
and became veiled. 5 

“Thank you,” 

“Tt is really a fact 

“About my mother?” 

“She is out of danger 

“Yes, quite out of danger.” 

He was struck by her blank composure. It was like 
a white cloud or a fog, and even his intuition could not 
penetrate it and get at the real “her.” She looked up 
at him with serene frankness, but her frankness was 
opaque. 

His face felt swarthy and hot. 

“I’m very glad. You will be able——” 

“Yes, I am going for a drive.” 

“Excellent.” 

“Mr, Rubinstein is taking me to Cagnes ” 

She stated it as an unemotional fact. It was neither 
a snub, nor a challenge, nor a provocation, but she saw 
Byrne’s face as she had never seen it before, and she 
was conscious of holding her breath. 

He was staring hard at one of the green tables. 

“Do you want to go?” 

It was as though he had laid an angry hand upon 
her. She made a movement of the shoulders, sat up 
straight in her chair, and flashed back at him, 

“No ) 

“ Then—why——?” 

But she cut him short. She threw the magazine on 
the table and rose with an air of disentangling herself, 
and Byrne saw her smile vaguely at some other person 
who was behind him. Mr. Max was walking along the 
terrace with an overcoat over one arm and a rug over 
the other. 

“Now, then—come along.” 

He nodded and smiled at Byrne, and descended with 


Fifine to the car. 


” 


” 
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Mary Godbold waited for Byrne to join her in the 
upper garden. From her window she had seen that 
little piece of interplay upon the terrace, and she had 
wondered what those two had said to each other. 

Byrne came slowly up the steps, his eyes set in a 
hard stare. He had his hands in his trousers pockets, 
He looked fierce. . 

“Tm damned if I understand anything.” 

She sat like a quietist, hands folded, her brown eyes 
benignly equivocal. 

“Tt’s so easy 

“Easy! She is like a bit of ice. As though she 
looked on man as an unclean animal, and yet she has 
gone off in that cad’s car.” 

“Well?” 

Her calmness continued. 

“Well!—I asked her = 

“Tf she were going?” 3 

“Tf she wanted to go.” 

“Ronny—if you looked at her as you are looking at 
me now, I can understand her putting out her claws.” 

_“But to go with that cad, and calmly, like Lot’s 
wife after she was turned te salt.” 

“A freezing mixture! Sometimes—we women have 
to put on ice.” 

“But what have I done?” 

“T wonder if I could make you understand?” 
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R. MAX’S car took the Nice road. It was a day of 

pearl and of gold, with a light, vapourish softness 

in the air, as if the northern mist-maiden had come 
south to gaze with eyes of wonder upon a bluer sea. The 
grey hills looked diaphanous, filmed over with subtle 
colours like mother-of-pearl. A beautiful indolence 
prevailed with the scent of the mimosa, and all the 
mountainous mystery stooped to mirror itself in the sea. 
And such a sea, still with a secret stillness, of manv 
shades of blue, shadowed with the black bulk of 
slumbering and submerged rocks. The road wound 
hither and thither, and the gliding car seemed winging 
like a bee between the groves and gardens and under 
the white and yellow houses. 

An old derelict French cruiser lay in Villefranche 
Bay, and Fifine looked down upon its rusty decks and 
at the blueness of the water about its grey-black flanks. 
She was next the sea, Mr. Max on the side towards the 
mountains. Somewhat aware of him, she muffled this 
awareness under a cloak of childlike gazing, of drowsy 
curiosity, of unsophisticated naturalness. She was 
being taken for a drive; she was a tired child who was 
expected to enjoy it and to please him by enjoying it. 
She regarded the affair as her last act of sympathy 
towards her mother. 

“Some day!” said the voice from the other corner. 
“You like this window down?” 

“No, thank you.” 

“Funny old place—Villefranche. A bit derelict, 
like that old cruiser.” , 

“T don’t mind it.” 

He lay back regarding her with an air of genial 
and playful approval. 

“J’l] write and inform the mayor. Hallo—that’s 
rather a nice piece of colour.” 

“Which ? ” 
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“That wall with the bougainvillea and the wis- 
taria.” 

“Yes, isn’t it gorgeous.” “ 

They soared up from among the brown roofs of 
Villefranche into a high cliff shadow and through into 
the broad sun-steeped fullness of a bluff and dusty 
headland. Nice lay beyond and the blue outline of 
Antibes. Houses began again, high houses, sun 
splashed above, standing in shadows. 

“Care to stop in Nice?” 

“No—I don’t think so.” 

“No confectionery to-day—what?” 

“T like the movement.” 

“ Soothing ?” 

She gave a little laugh. 

“Yes, like going for a ride in your bed.” 

They traversed Nice, and in a little while they 
were out of the squandered suburbs and in the country 
and going towards Cagnes. Mr. Max sat at ease, one 
arm resting in the looped sash beside the window, the 
Oriental throned on his divan. 

“T am very glad about your mother, kid.” 

“Yes, it is good, isn’t it?” 

“Feel you can enjoy things again? That’s the busi- 
ness of life at your age.” 

Her eyes and face became softly opaque. 

“OQh—I suppose so.” 

Meanwhile, he was misinterpreting her calmness 
and the languor of her childishly interested eyes, for 
he conceived it impossible for her not to understand 
the meaning of the day’s adventure. She was her 
mother’s daughter, demurely suffering herself to be 
carried towards the consummation of the affair. Her 
very calmness implied consent. She might be expected 
to show some whimsies, to make a pretence of keeping 
him at a distance, but that would be part of the game. 
She knew how to play it as well as he did. And he 
admired her for being able to sit still, for her lack of 
silliness, and because she did not babble self-consciously 
like the ordinary young thing in the presence of the 
interested male. She had grit. Her embraces would 
not be the embraces of a doll. 

“Hefe wwe are.” 

The car had stopped outside the old wooden gates 
of Les Cypres, and the chauffeur got out and pulled 
the chain of the bell. 

“We will enter in state—this time.” 
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His hot and playful eyes caressed her. 

“JT think of settling in here soon.” 

A gardener came and opened the gates, and they 
drove in with the branches of trees and flowering 
shrubs brushing against the windows; and as the car 
swung into the open space where the sunlight played 
upon the grass and the statues, the fountain sprang 
suddenly into life and sent a plume of silver into the 
air. 

“Hallo, kid, you must have pressed a button!” 

She smiled vaguely at the conceit, and a moment 
later she was confronted with the fact that the sudden 
spouting of the fountain had not been a coincidence. 
It had been turned on purposely for her. She con- 
sidered the incident with a quick stare of the eyes, 
asking herself whether it was a mere toy to amuse and 
please a child, or whether it had any other implication. 

The chauffeur was opening the door. Mr. Max got 
out and offered her a hand, but she ignored the hand. 

“Take the car round to the stables, Louis.” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“T will send you out orders.” 

Fifine was left standing with Mr. Max on the grass 
in front of the old house, and on the second visit to 
Les Cypres the place seemed to her to be the same and 
yet different. Was it that she found herself looking 
at it with other eyes, or was it because she was alone 
with Mr. Max? She had a feeling of strangeness. 
She looked at the long, low house with its shutters 
and its loggia and its smother of creepers, and it 
seemed to her that the house locked back at her with 
enigmatic eyes. It was observing her, contemplating 
her. She noticed that the upper windows were open. 
Around two of them a huge old vine spread a matted 
cordage. Curtains hung at the windows, strips of 
yellow and black and blue. 

“Not a bad old box, kid.” 

She nodded her head meditativelv. 

“Has it any ghosts?” 

“Good ghosts, if there are any. Supposing we have 
a wander round the estate.” 

Big, with sly geniality he took her and showed her 
the gardens, the orchard, the stables, the vineyards and 
olive groves. He talked easily and gaily about the life 
that could be led here, a happy, pagan, pleasant life, 
with live things and flowers and the sunlight, and 
Monte Carlo on the horizon. He hinted that he had a 
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fancy for horses and for breeding dogs, especially 
Dalmatians, and for planting trees. Growing yet more 
expansive, he put the arm of a more intimate con- 
fidence about her when he began to speak about her 
mother. 

“That hotel is no use. My idea is to get her over 
here directly she is strong enough to be put into the 
car. What do you think of it, kid?” : ‘ 

Regarding it from her mother’s point of view, Fifine 
thought it an excellent idea. 

“But is the house furnished ?” . 

“Ts it furnished!” 

He appeared broadly amused. 

“Supposing we go and have a look. I want you to 
choose your mother’s room. And I want your opinion 
on some of the furniture.” 

“T know nothing about furniture.” 

“You know what you like and what you don’t like ? ” 

“T suppose so.” 

“Well—come along.” 

They entered the house, and Fifine found herself in 
the white-panelled, parquet-floored hall. Doors opened 
right and left. From the back of the hall a broad and 
polished staircase ascended to the first story. Mr. Max 
threw open various doors. He showed her the dining- 
room, furnished and decorated in the style of the First 
Empire; the salon—ultra modern—and full of Parisian 
furniture and emphatic colours; the library, the music 
room, where a dozen couples could dance in comfort. 
He said nothing—but he watched her, and her silence 
made him respect her shrewdness, 

They went towards the stairs, and at the bottom he 
paused, smiling a little mysterious smile. 

“Shall I lead the way? I think I have evolved 
something rather original up there. I wonder what 
your verdict will be?” 

She answered his smile, thinking that he must be a 
good sort to take all this trouble. She imagined that 
he was making her his confidante, yet as she followed 
him up the stairs she became aware of the silence of 
the house and of its emptiness. She had not heard or 
seen a single servant; but—after all—there was nothing 
strange about the absence of servants. An uninhabited 
house did not need them. She supposed that the place 
was in the charge of a caretaker. 

Mr. Max paused outside a door opening from the 
left of a broad and sunny landing. He smiled at her, 
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gave a whimsical twitch of the eyelids that was not 
quite a wink, and threw open the door, 

“Go in and criticize, kid.” 

Fifine entered the room. 


2 


It was a spacious room, square in shape, and sunny, 
and not of that uncomfortable loftiness that charac- 
terizes most Latin rooms. It had a carpet of thick pile 
into which little naked feet would sink with white 
sensuousness. The curtains were of black velvet, the 
wallpaper the colour of old gold, and giving a rich 
effect of diffused and mellow sunlight. But it was the 
furniture that held Fifine’s glances. Bed, wardrobe, 
dressing-table, chest of drawers, settee and chairs were 
all of blue lacquer, the colour of lapis lazuli, flecked 
here and there with touches of gold. The mirror 
frames—too—were of the same blue lacquer. The 
colour was the colour of her eyes. 

She heard his voice behind her. 

“Well—what do you think of it?” 

“It’s lovely. Where did you get that beautiful 
furniture ? ” 

“JT had it made.” 

“Made? ” 

“Specially.” 

She became aware of him close to her, slightly 
behind and to one side. She gave a quick turn of the 
head, the wildness in her suddenly and strangely 
alarmed. She noticed that he had closed the Goor. 

“Mother would love this.” 

Her voice was steady. 

“Think so?” 

“How could she help it.” 

Something was urging her to get out of this room, 
but behind her was the big grey shape of him, and 
though she made a little restless and suggestive move- 
ment, he did not stir. 

“Glad you like it. It cost me a good deal.” 

expect, 10, didi” 

And then she was aware of a change in his voice. 
It seemed to drift over her shoulder like a softly 
scented and caressing wind. 

“How would you like to live here, kid?” 

She stiffened. She was beginning to wonder—— 

“Oh—I don’t know.” 
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“This is the very room for you, you know.” 

“But I thought——” 

“What did you think?” 

“ That—mother a : 

“Oh, no; her room is across the passage. A dif- 
ferent colour scheme. I had to match your hair and 
eyes.” 

: She stood very still. She was trying to fight off her 

sense of his nearness, of tis seemingly premeditated 
nearness. She was preparing a laugh, a laugh that 
should scare away the horrid absurdity.of her sudden 
mistrust. 

“What a kind Uncle Max you are.” 

She managed to produce the laugh. She was in the 
act of turning to disentangle herself from a situation 
that was growing too tense and problematical when 
she felt his arm round her. 

He pulled her to him sideways, and his black mous- 
tache was against her neck. 

“Kid, we are going to be—gorgeous—together.” 

She closed her eyes for a moment over a flash of 
light. Then it had happened. She was conscious of 
nothing but fury, of an immense loathing, of rage 
against the gross disloyalty of the thing. She struggled 
free. She struck, and struck twice, and felt his face 
like white rubber against the knuckles of her closed 
fist. 


3 

She was in the corner farthest away from him. Her 
eyes blazed defiance. Both of them were a little out 
of breath, and Mr. Max was dabbing with his handker- 
chief at a split lip; his right eye looked suffused. He 
had been astonished at the hardness of the young fist. 

“How dared you! ” 

The smile he furbished up for her was rather slimy 
and unconvincing. 

“Kid, you have a beast of a temper.” 

“How dared you! ” 

“Well—hang it all, you are a girl and I’m a man. 
Don’t pretend——” 

She was standing stiffly against the wall with her 
extended arms pressed against it. Her eyes were 
inexorable. 


“You make love to me—when you are marrying m 
mother. What a cad’s game.” ae Saeed 
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She was aware of a sudden change in him, as 
though she had said something quite ridiculous, and 
he was suddenly and gleefully astonished. He glanced 
at her over his red-smudged handkerchief. Some of 
his assurance returned. 

“Oh—that’s it? I understand.” 

He walked to the dressing-table and examined his 
face in the mirror. 

“Seems I’m going to get a black eye, kid, all be- 
cause of a little misunderstanding.” 

She watched him with incredulous eyes. 

“Do you mean ore 

“JT am not marrying your mother—if that it what 
you mean. We are friends. It is you—kid—whom I 
am marrying.” 

Her spread hands pressed fiercely against the wall. 

“Me?” 

“That’s so.” 

“But—isn’t it my affair to say——?” 

“Of course. Do you want to discuss it?” 

“JT rather think so. Or, rather—there is no need.” 

“You agree?” 


“T have not the slightest intention of marrying 
bP 


you 
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D nS 
ME MAX had recovered his poise. With an airof 


sly tolerance he produced his cigar-case, extracted 
a cigar, and prepared to light it. 
_ “Sorry to smoke in your room, kid, but I always 
like to smoke when I’m arguing. Do you mind?” 

“Tt does not matter.” 

He gave a playful shake of the head, and drawing 
a chair towards the door, sat down on it. The act had 
a peculiar significance. Her eyes, measuring up the 
room and the situation, told her that the doorway was 
closed to her unless she elected to try and storm it; but 
there was something in her that feared a second 
physical struggle with this man. 

He was lighting the cigar, and when it was alight 
he removed it momentarily from his lips. 

“Your mother knows, kid.” 

“About this?” 

“ Yes.” 

“T don’t believe it.” 

Her white face was fiercely defiant. 

“Well—it’s a fact. She approves,” 

He regarded her with smiling hardihood. 

“Better recognize it. She knew what I was going 
to tell you when she asked you ” 

“Oh—shut up, you beast.” 

Part of her was writhing with the breathless 
realization that what he said was true, and yet she 
would not allow him to think that she believed it to be 
true. 

“That’s generous of you, isn’t it? Even if you did 
try to persuade her, a woman who has been ill.” 

He continued to regard her with a fixed stare. ° 

“Kid, you have got to be fair to me. Your mother 
did not need any persuading. She’s a sensible woman. 
She knows what marriage is, and you don’t.” 

“Thank God. And I never shall.” 

He blew smoke and laughed with sinister tolerance. 

“Oh, come! You will have a pretty rotten time 
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earning your own living with a face like that. Some 
man will get you some day, and he may be the wrong 
sort of man. Now—I’m not. You are a bit wild and 
scared; that’s the trouble at the moment.” 

“T’m not scared,” 

“No?” 

“Not in the least.” 

“Good. Then we can have a real argument. 
Nothing like getting down to bedrock. Say, can’t you 
guess why your mother wants you to marry me?” 

“No.” 

“Then—I’ll tell you. Because she does not want 
you to lead the rotten sort of life she has led.” 

“T shouldn’t.” 

“Quite sure?” 

“Quite.” 

“That means not marrying.” 

“Very well.” 

“You are never sure of a man unless you marry 
him.” 

“Are you sure then?” 

“Not always. And that’s the point—because you 
could be pretty sure of me. I am fed up with the hotel 
idea. I want a home, I want kids, and I want you. 
I’m not a bad sort; Pm most absurdly fond of you, 
kiddums, and I can give you everything a girl can 
want. I have nine or ten thousand a year, and I’m 
not stingy. You shall have a thousand a year of your 
own to play with.” 

She put out a hand. 

“Stop. I’m not for sale.” 

“Who’s talking about buying or selling?” 

“You. What are you doing but offering me bribes, 
trying to buy me? I’m not for sale to any man.” 

He scrutinized the ash on his cigar. 

“All right. I love you, kid.” 

“You mean it?” 

US § do.”’ 

“Thank you. But, you see—I don’t love you. So 
I can’t very well marry you, can I?” 

He glanced at her with a shrewd smile. 

“Of course you can. Most women don’t know what 
love is till they marry. It comes afterwards.” 

She pressed her hands together and looked down 
along her rigid arms. 

“Tt may be so—but not for me. I would rather be 
honest and be a bad woman—than do that.” 
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She repeated the words as she moved casually to 
the window and sat down crosswise on a chair. 

“Yes; I would rather be a bad woman.” 

With her defiant refusal given so frankly she began 
to wonder what he would do. Obviously he had been 
very confident of reducing herdefences, and the repulse 
she had administered to him might provoke an attack 
in force. She realized that she did not know Mr. Max, 
the real Mr. Max, and she wondered what sort of 
man lived behind that tolerant smile and that bland 
pallor. 

She challenged him to a declaration of himself. 

“T should like to go back. Will you please order 
the car?” 

Tilting his chair on its back legs, he seemed to 
find her request amusing. 

“We have not finished yet, kid.” 

“ No ie ” 

“JT don’t think you quite realize that I regard this 
- serious business. I am not going to be bluffed out 
of ah? 

“You think I am bluffing?” 

“No—but you, are shirking the issue. A woman 
hates making up her mind. In her heart of hearts she 
prefers to have it done for her.” 

“So you want to make up my mind for me.” 

“Assist you to do it.” 

He was rocking his chair to and fro, and she under- 
stood that so long as he was doing that she would have 
the start of him in a getaway. When the four legs of 
that chair were square on the ground she would have 
to be ready to leap. 

“Please go on,” she said, letting her left hand hang 
casually over the window-sill. . 

“Right. Perhaps you think I’m too old.” 

one Pale thought about it.” 

ell—I’m not. What—exactly—do i 
want out of life?” 4 aia dea 

“JT don’t quite know.” 

Ponee you are!” 

“But I mean to begin by being my 2 

He nodded. : ‘ See 
_ “How are you going to be yourself witho 
time in your pocket? You maak You i eee 
truckle and cringe and shove, and all the while your 
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beautiful independence will be a slut with a dustpan 
and brush.” 

“Tt won’t. I want to work.” 

“Really! With your face Re 

She gave a shrug, while her fingers were feeling for 
something below the window-sill. 

“Oh, leave my face out of it. I suppose you are 
going to remind me that we owe you a lot of money.” 

“No; you are wrong there. I am not a small man. 
But I do mean to remind you, kid, that you have come 
here alone with me, and that you wil! have spent an 
hour with me in a bedroom 2 

Her eyes narrowed; she was watching the move- 
ments of his chair, while a fierce exultation tingled in 
her. Mr. Max did not know his Fifine, the Fifine who 
had scrambled up Madame Frossard’s olive trees. 

“T wondered if you would say that. But—then— 
what about your lip ieee 

She saw his opaque face stiffen. 

“And I rather think that that eye of yours 

The front legs of his chair came down smartly on 
the floor, but before he could make any more dangerous 
movement she was out of the window like a cat and 
slithering down the vine cordage to the beamed roof 
of the loggia. She arrived astride one of the beams, 
and, glancing up, she saw Mr. Max’s face looming 
above her. Would he dare that cat’s scramble? She 
thought not. He was rather too heavy. 

“Kid,” he said in a thick whisper, “I was joking; 
I swear I 1 

“Beast!” 

She swung herself down and dropped to the floor of 
the loggia. 


” 


3 

Fifine made no tarrying, and never for one moment 
did Mr. Max catch sight of her. She had vanished out 
of the loggia and made a dash for the great avenue of 
cypresses leading to the side gate; and the luck of the 
day was hers, for a gardener at work on the vines was 
stooping to prune one of the stools and so failed to see 
her. At the gate she paused for a moment to look back, 
but no one was in pursuit. She saw nothing but the 
grey tree trunks and the grey stones. 

Mr. Max was on the loggia steps, hoping for a 
glimpse of her. Baffled as to her line of flight, he had 
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to assume its most probable direction, and he ran across 
the grass in the direction of the main gate, and he ran 
ungracefully and arrived there out of breath. Flat 
fields bare of crops stretched to the main roadway, and 
there was no flying figure to be seen. 

“Damn the little devil!” 

He was angry and flustered. Unless he could find 
the girl and strike up some sdrt of peace with her, the 
affair would need much explaining. To call in his man 
to help him might savour of the ridiculous. Sucking 
the stump of his cigar and trying to look casual and 
deliberate, he began a search of the place. 

He saw no sign of her. Obviously, she had taken to 
an effective pair of heels, and yet he could not feel 
sure that she was not still in hiding. After sundry 
fruitless perambulations, he strolled down the cypress 
avenue to the wooden gate, and found himself gazing 
over vacant and open country. A hundred yards or so 
from the gate the late owner of Les Cypres had made 
a plantation of young firs, and there were several acres 
of these dense green trees standing no more than six 
feet high and branched down to the ground. It 
occurred to Mr. Max that Fifine might be in hiding 
there, and he strolled across to the plantation and 
called to her in a cautious voice. 

“Kid—are you there? 

“Let’s call it pax, kid. I won’t bother you any 
more.” 

The silence baffled him. Moreover, he realized that 
it would be waste of time to search that plantation, for 
if Fifine was hiding in it she could elude him in- 
definitely. He turned away, and somewhere in the 
green expanse a pair of eyes watched him. Fifine had 
Mr. Max fooled, and she knew it. 

She saw him re-enter the gate. Then she laid her- 
self down on the dry soil, with the pine needles brush- 
ing against her, and resigned herself to an hour’s 
listening. If he left for Cap d’Or, she would hear the 
sound of the car, and she knew that by standing up 
she could command a view of the road. The obvious 
plan was to lie concealed among the trees until either 
he left Les Cypres or dusk made escape possible. 

And then? 

Broodingly, she opened her purse and examined the 
contents. She found that she possessed seven francs, 
fifty centimes. She could walk to Nice and take 
the train to Cap d’Or. 
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But as Fifine lay there in al] her young loneliness 
she realized that she had finished with the Hétel 
d’Esperance and all that it implied. She was horribly 
sure that Mr. Max had told her the truth, and that she 
could not go back as the little parasite to live upon 
the bounty of a mother who had conspired to push her 
into the arms of a man. 

She could not go back unless she went back beaten, 
cowed, consenting, meekly to swallow the food that was 
offered to her, a little cynic who would begin to make 
excuses. She would have to stand on her own feet. 
She would be obliged to put that desperate plan into 
action. 

Yet her feeling of loneliness was fierce and urgent. 
She lay there in the thick of these crowded trees, 
almost wishing herself one of them. “You do not ask 
me to sell my soul!” She embraced one of the 
branches, and held its green tassels against her cheek. 
Nor could she help remembering Mr. Max’s astonished 
face when she had struck him, and this memory led 
her to wonder why she had refused all that he had 
offered her. Evidently he had expected her to slip in- 
to his arms and suffer herself to be fed with gilded 
chocolates. Why had she struck him? It was not the 
reasoning part of her that had struck those blows. No, 
something from deeper down had stormed into her 
muscles and sought expression in her fists. 

Poor Mr. Max! She was surprised to find that there 
were little moments of pity in all the turbulence of her 
disrelish and her anger. She had denied him, escaped, 
fooled him, and suddenly he had ceased to be the bland 
white terror, and had become merely Mr. Max the man. 
His sin had been that he had felt too sure. He had 
put out his hand to the fruit when the fruit was neither 
ripe nor his. Yes, ripeness, that was the great secret. 
She was raw; she felt raw, a savage young thing, whose 
fur had been ruffled and whose claws were out. She 
supposed that many women would have welcomed Mr. 
Max and thought themselves fortunate, for Mr. Max 
had his virtues. Strangely enough she was able to see 
him more clearly now that the clash was over, and she 
was aware of his generosity and his good nature, that 
tolerant suavity, the playful and sly cynicism with 
which he pushed life the way he wished it to go. 
He had a certain impressiveness. 

Yes, but the clash had come with the uprush of 
things physical. He had only to touch her, and she had 
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been full of instant and furious distaste. She had 
struck him. She knew that her impulse would be to 
strike him if ever he touched her again. He gave her 
the wrong vibrations. Everything was wrong about 
him; why, she did not know. 

Bad women! Were there any bad women? The 
thought came to her that the bad women were poor 
devils who gave for money that which they had given 
once because they had been unable to help it. She 
realized that had she allowed Mr. Max to bribe away 
her physical refusal she would have been a bad woman. 
Yes, the very worst sort of woman. 

She caressed the green pine needles, and thought of 
Mary Godbold and of that other man. 

Yes, she felt differently with regard to him, but she 
was not going to give herself to any man until she was 
ready. She felt afraid of men—full of a fierce hostility 
towards them. 

Suddenly she sat up, for she heard the sound of a 
car, and jumping to her feet and parting the pine 
boughs, she saw Mr. Max’s blue car gliding away over 
the brown fields. The late sunlight glistened upon it. 
Mr. Max had hopes of discovering her on the road 
between Cagnes and Nice. 
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IF INE waited until the dusk came and the pine wood 

was spun over with a web of darkness before she 

emerged from it and set outon that deliberate march 
upon Nice. For deliberate it was, this her first adven- 
ture across the Alps, inspired by instinct and guided 
by reason. It was both a negation and an acceptance 
of the material scheme, though she was too much con- 
cerned with the handling of her adventure to worry her 
head about subtle generalizations. She had her knap- 
sack on her back and her own young feet under her. 
God had never entered her little world, and her god 
was the obvious incarnation of a sturdy self-reliance 
setting out to win its own food and its own corner, 
with, perhaps, a glance or two at the stars by way of 
a self-reminder that the stars were realities. 

She had left her baby dreams behind in her mother’s 
bedroom and in that house of Mr. Max’s, and as she 
marched along in the southern darkness she was sur- 
prised to find herself as tough in spirit as she was light 
and agile in body. She even laughed a little to herself 
over the way she had fooled that slow and heavy man. 
She was aware of a hardy exultation. “I have been 
pushed out of the nest. Of course, I can fly.” She kept 
repeating to herself the magic numbers, “Seven francs 
—fifty; seven francs—fifty.” The money would pro- 
vide her with coffee and rolls until she had put her 
plan into action. 

“Courage !” 

She gave a shake of the shoulders, as though she 
were settling the knapsack of the future upon them. 
She stepped out, whistling a fox trot, her skirts swing- 
ing. She did not stuff herself with illusions. “I sup- 
pose part of it will be rather beastly, but thousands 
of girls manage to put up with it. I mean to put up 
with it. I’ll make a success of it even if I begin with 
washing dishes. And I’ll save every centime, every 
precious centime. Max was right. You are a slave 
‘unless you have got a little money behind you. Women 
ought not to have to put their hands into men’s pockets. 

Cars flurried past her, and she waved them on with 
a flick of audacity. 
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“Poor Max. I wonder what on earth he will say at 
she Hétel d’Esperance?. And with a swollen eye!” 

She gave a hard little laugh. 2 

“Another time I shall know. ‘ Will you step into 
my parlour, Miss Fly?’ ‘No, thank you, sir,’ she said. 
PIl have my own parlour, like Mary. What a good 
sort she is. And I suppose Mr. Mountaineer will go off 
to Switzerland, Anyway, he has not been very much 
help to me. Oh, shut up! Isn’t it obvious that you 
ought to like him the better for that? He did not try 
to seize the sentimental opportunity. Hats off to Ronny. 
Now, why am I calling him Ronny? Mr. Byron Byrne; 
that’s him. Only just once or twice he has managed 
to be Ronny.” 

It was growing late, and Fifine was rather tired 
when she saw the lights of Nice, a flickering tiara upon 
the brow of her adventure. She had trudged some 
twelve miles, and she had a hearty hunger upon her, a 
hunger that would have to be restrained. The Nice 
shops were shut, but as she passed through the sprawl- 
ing suburbs, trying not to limp and so betray a chafed 
heel, she noticed a heartening glow of light down a 
side street and one or two people coming away. She 
stood looking at the window of a little cheap café. She 
did not like the air of the place, but she was hungry 
and she went in. 


A fat woman served her, a woman whose black 
dress was turning grey and whose throat bulged with 
a goitre. Fifine asked for a cup of coffee and some 
brioches, and she also asked the time. 

“Ten o’clock,” ; 

The woman’s eyes pulled her to pieces. “What, 
you are new to the game. No luck yet? Ten o’clock, 
too!” She brought Fifine her coffee and two stale 
brioches in a saucer, and Fifine’s supper cost her one 
franc, fifty. 

_. She got out of the place as soon as possible, not 
liking it, nor the woman with the goitre, nor the other 
people who were sitting at the marble-topped tables. 
This part of Nice was strange to her, and she stopped 
a woman and asked to be directed to the railway station. 
When she reached the station it was half-past ten, and 
she found that there was no train till half-past eleven, 
which meant that she would not reach the Hétel 
@’Esperance till well after midnight. The doors would 
be locked, for Madame Decugis did not encourage her 
clients to stroll in at any hour of the night, and Pierre, 
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the night porter, went to sleep unless some definite 
order had been given. Pierre was not easy to wake 
and Fifine remembered the case of a Mr. Baxtable, who 
had come back late from Monte Carlo and had had to 
spend the night on two chairs in the garden. 

Fifine sat on a bench and reflected, and the adven- 
turous spirit that was dominating her took charge of 
the situation. She decided to spend the night in Nice 
instead of going back to Cap d’Or and plunging into a 
storm of explanations. She would exaggerate the awk- 
wardness of Mr. Max’s dilemma. Very well, then. 
She had six francs in her purse, and she had no in- 
tention of squandering those six francs on attempting 
to obtain a very indifferent bed. She could sit up all 
night, spruce herself up in the morning, indulge in a 
modest breakfast, and set out immediately upon her 
adventure. 

The immediate question was, where should she spend 
the night? On a seat on the Promenade des Anglais 
or in the railway station? She decided in favour of the 
station, and taking her courage in her hands she made 
an audacious attack on a fatherly looking ticket- 
collector, who was yawning at the wicket. She invented 
for him a quite pretty and appealing tale. 

“Monsieur, will you please advise me? My mother 
will arrive from Paris some time to-night or very early 
in the morning. She has not come by the train I ex- 
pected, and she is an invalid. I do not wish to leave 
the station.” 

The official was a human person and he assumed her 
problem as his own. ~ 

“Mademoiselle might go back to her hotel. The 
next train se 

“No, I would rather stay. I might miss the next 
train and my mother. She is very helpless, monsieur. 
Could I not stay in one of the waiting-rooms? ” 

The good fellow told her the times of the various 
trains, advised her to go and buy a ticket to the next 
station, and then passed her through into the first-class 
waiting-room. 

“The doors will be opened, ma’mselle, whenever a 
train comes in. I will warn a friend who relieves me 
when I go off duty.” 

Fifine thanked him effusively and prepared to spend 
the night in the waiting-room, and she passed it fairly 
comfortably ; and would have passed it even more com- 
fortably if a conscientious little man with a shaggy 
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\ ; Z 
moustache had not come in to wake her on various 
occasions in order that she might greet an invalid 
mother. 


2 


At seven o’clock next morning Fifine busied herself 
with the question of her toilet. It was an improvisa- 
tion, but it served, and leaving the station she went 
in search of breakfast, and never had she felt more 
hungry or more ready to respond to the scent of hot 
coffee. The sun shone on the dawn of her adventure; 
there was a freshness in the air, and as she searched 
for some little café she allowed herself to wonder what 
was happening at the Hétel d’Esperance. Her curiosity 
had a vein of mischief traversing it, nor did it lack 
a little healthy malice. Doubtless her empty bed- 
room had caused some comment, and was giving rise to 
awkward conjectures and piling the burden of an ex- 
planation upon Mr. Max’s shoulders. “I tried to kiss 
her, and she blacked my eye and bolted.” He could 
make that confession to her mother, his partner in the 
conspiracy; but if questions were asked, and they 
might be asked by Mary Godbold or Madame Decugis, 
how would Mr. Max and her mother meet those ques- 
tions? Fifine allowed herself to laugh, and her 
laughter was not sentimental. No, she had put off 
sentiment; she proposed to become a business-like 
~oung person with a wary eye on the world. 

She breakfasted at a clean little café, where the 
coffee was excellent and the butter good. She enjoyed 
her breakfast. She asked the waiter if they had a copy 
of Le Petit Niceois. She read the advertisements with 
deliberation and a purposeful little frown, and asking 


for pen, ink and paper, she made a few notes upon 


the entries that interested her. 

To the waiter she gave a franc, and he opened the 
door for her and bowed her out upon her unknown 
enterprise. She reminded herself of the early worm, 
but there was nothing vermicular about her attitude 
towards the problem of living. Chancing upon a 
benignant-looking gendarme sunning himself at the 
corner of a street, she remembered her success’ with 
the railway official, and made a second experiment in 
appealing to the paternal in man. She looked up blue- 
eyed into the face of the man in uniform. Could mon- 
sieur recommend her a good agency, a respectable 
agency? “For what purpose, m’amselle?” 
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“For work, monsieur? I am English, and a lady’s 
maid. I have given notice because—well, I was not 
satisfied; the place was not comme il faut.” 

The gendarme observed her with a pleasant brown 
eye. She might be what she said she was, and his 
inclination was to be kind to all little things. He gave 
her the names and addresses of two agencies. She 
thanked him, smiled, and went upon her way. 

Fifine felt herself in luck; she was sure of it. The 
sun shone, the sky was blue, and Nice was astir in the 
freshness of the morning. Her appearance was what 
certain people might expect it to be; she was not 
too well dressed, and all in five minutes she had learnt 
to play the great game of bluff. She had her wits 
about her, a white lie or two on the tip of her tongue. 

At the first bureau an alertly worried woman ques- 
tioned her with perfunctory briskness. Her questions 
showed no curiosity; she had given Fifine one critical 
glance and reverted to business-like boredom, and 
Fifine, who had expected to be treated with suspicion, 
learnt another of life’s little lessons—that the world is 
absorbed in his own affairs, and that we are mere 
shadows passing across the blind of the world’s con- 
sciousness. To madame of the agency Fifine was a 
young person with blue eyes and a white knitted coat, 
English, in need of a situation, rather pretty, perhaps 
no better than she should be. Madame was not con- 
cerned with the world’s morals. Her business was to 
meet a demand. And in Nice one did not ask béte 
questions. 

“What name?” 

Fifine supplied a number of facts, and admired the 
neat way madame dressed her hair, for she saw little 
else while the Frenchwoman scribbled in a ledger. 

“T have places for femmes des chambres.” 

“Tn a private house?” 

Madame sucked her pen and stood at the ink-pot. 

“Perhaps. Will you waitf 1 am expecting an 
English madame.” 

Fifine sat on a chair in a corner while other girls 
came and went, and madame dealt with them in the 
same impartial and cold-blooded way. Her face was 
as firm and as permanent as marble under the beautiful 
neatness of her black hair. And Fifine approved; it 
suited her to be treated in this anonymous and unemo- 
tiona] fashion, just as though she were a loaf of bread 
passed over a counter. 
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At the end of half an hour there was the sound of 
an automobile stopping outside the agency. The door 
opened, admitting the most obvious of Englishwomen, 
who walked straight at madame and began to speak at 
high speed in very bad French. She was wearing a hat 
with a feather and a grey feather boa, and she clutched 
a sunshade. Her hair was done in little crimps; she 
had a snub nose and a double chin, and her voice 
twittered. She gave Fifine the impression of being 
rather helpless, ‘ 

Madame, having listened for twenty seconds, 
directed an impersonal glance at Fifine and her chair. 
Fifine heard her tell the little old lady that an 
English girl was seeking a situation. 

The little lady gave an eager chirp. 

“Ou est elle?” 

Madame pointed with her pen and made a move- 
ment of the head. 

The little old lady and Fifine confronted each other. 

“(My name is Jaffray; I want a maid. Can you 
speak French? ” 

Fifine nodded. Something about the little old lady 
made her smile, but smile quite kindly. The worried 
blue eyes, the flustered, birdlike face, the air of chirping 
helplessness touched her. She felt protective. 

“Can I be of any use to you?” 

Miss Jaffray blinked. 

“But you are ay 

“T know. But I want to work. May I speak to you 
outside?” 

Fifine had formed a sudden resolution. She meant 
to be utterly honest with the little old lady; she was not 
going to lie to her. She felt that it would be cowardly 
to lie to her 

“Of course,” said Miss Jaffray, looking frightened. 

“It is quite all right,” and Fifine’s voice was gentle 
—“only I want you to know that I have not done this 
sort of thing before, and I want to tell you why I am 
doing it.” 

Miss Jaffray had a taxi waiting, and they entered 
the taxi and turned it into a box of mutual confessicn. 
Miss Jaffray had never been abroad until some dear 
doctor had persuaded her that an unattached woman of 
means ought to allow herself six months in the South of 
France. Miss Jaffray, greatly daring, had fluttered off 
on the adventure, taken a villa, commandeered a niece 
and two French maids, and prepared herself to be gay 
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in this new and delightful cage. But life had proved 
anything but gay; it had been nothing but a complex of 
small terrors, problems and vexations. The niece had 
deserted the aunt at the end of the month. The two 
Frenchwomen, sophisticated creatures, had imported un- 
desirable romances and exported groceries and other 
trifles. Miss Jaffray was in a state of nerves, and she 
was all alone in the villa with an ancient Italian cook, 
who could speak some garbled French and no English, 
and whose piéce de résistance was spaghetti and tomato 
sauce. 

It appeared that Miss Jaffray would have fled back 
to England had she not rented the villa till the end of - 
May, and was expecting a sister to spend the last month 
with her, a rather terrifying sister, who wrote admonish- 
ing and truculent letters. 

“T have been worried to death—worried to death.” 

Fifine had liked Miss Jaffray from the first glimpse 
she had had of her scared blue eyes. 

“T am being quite frank with you. I want to earn 
my own living.” 

“Quite so. But might not your mother ae 

“My mother will not interfere. Why should 
shene 

“But if you have never done this sort of work before, 
Miss Shelldrake? ” 

Fifine smiled at her. 

“JT suppose I can make beds and clean and dust and 
wait at table, and do your shopping for you if necessary ? 
I am going to be thorough. I should expect to be 
called Shelldrake and to wear a cap.” 

“My dear!” 

“Tt is no use doing things by halves, is it? If you 
are willing to take me on, I promise you you shan’t 
regret it. As to a character, I can give you references,” 

“Ves, references. I suppose it 1s necessary?” 

“Of course. I insist on that. You can refer to Dr. 
Jobson, the English doctor at Cap d’Or, and to Miss 
Godbold at the Hétel d’Esperance. I will write the 
names down for you in the office.” 

Miss Jaffray was looking a little bewildered. 

“But are you sure, Miss Shelldrake, that you won’t 
find the life unsuitable? I mean——” 

“You think I can’t stick it?” 

Her young blue eyes were resolute. 

“But I can. Though, of course, if I don’t satisfy 


you-—” 
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“My dear, I was not thinking of that. But the Villa 
Julia is very quiet.” 

“So much the better.” 

“Then you really will come to me as a maid? Dear, 
dear, I really don’t know whether e 

“You are worrying because you think Iam above it?” 

“Tt is so unusual.” 

“Can’t you think of me as ’a working-girl? That’s 
my ideal, you know, to work and be independent. # 

a try. When will you come?” 

“To-morrow. I must go to Cap d’Or and collect my 


things, and I shal] have to get a black dress and aprons 
and all that.” 


“Not before to-morrow ? ” 

“Besides, Miss Jaffray, you must use my references. 
I should like you to call on Miss Godbold. She will tell 
you that I am not a thief or a ” 

‘Miss Jaffray held up a hand. 

“My dear, of course not. That is obvious.” 

“T think you ought to begin at once and call me 
Shelldrake. We must have a formal understanding, 
mustn’t we?” 

“Very well—Shelldrake.” 

Fifine opened the door of the taxi. 

“So—I am engaged, provided those references a 

“Certainly, my—Shelldrake. I suppose we had 
better tell that woman. I will pay the fee. And then— 
perhaps—you would like to see the Villa Julia—before 
going to Cap d’Or for your luggage.” 

“Thank you; I think I should. And perhaps you 
would like to check my references, or I could bring you 
letters from Dr. Jobson and Miss Godbold ? ” 

“J think that would be very nice. I am quite sure 
that we shall get on.” 

“T am sure we shall,” said Fifine. “But—I say— 
we have quite forgotten 3 

Miss Jaffray looked alarmed. She was beginning to 
lean upon this astonishing young stranger. 

S Wihatr 

“Wages. We ought to discuss it.” 

“What would you say to five hundred francs a 
month?” 

“T think that is generous.” 

“ And—if there is any difficulty about—clothes—I will 
help you, Shelldrake.” 

“Thank you. I dare say I can manage. Supposing 
we go and tell madame.” : 
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IFINE walked past the obfuscated César, a César 

who had witnessed the disappearance of a deity, and 

climbing the stairs, knocked at the door of Mary 
Godbold’s room. 

“Who is it?” 

“Fifine. May I come in?” 

“My dear child!” 

She held Fifine by the shoulders. 

“My dear, what a fright you have given us! ” 

“Have 1? But I am quite all right.” 

(OUre yy? 

“Quite sure.” 

She was far calmer than Mary Godbold, whose brown 
eyes had been searching the blue ones, only to find them 
a little harder than the eyes of yesterday. 

“Sit down. I wanted to hear. There was a regular 
rumpus last night.” 

SO) yee 

“You did not turn up, and we knew that the fellow 
had come back. I had to take a hand.” 

“ You ? ”? 

“Well, you see, I found Ronny Byrne going up to 
Rubinstein’s room with the face of—oh, well, I got in 
his way; I had to, and that meant that I had to see the 
man myself. I did.” 

“You dear thing. And what did he say?” 

“He had a swollen eye.” 

“You observed that! ” ; 

“Tt was obvious. But, really, the man is not quite 
such a cad as I thought he was. He did not seem to 
resent my bearding him—in fact, I think he welcomed 
it. You must have frightened him a little, for when you 
did not come back ue 

“JT was hiding. Well, what happened next?” 

“He offered to get his car out and see if you were 
to be picked up on the road. I went with him.” 

“You? Oh, Mary!” } 

Her mouth betrayed a mischievous tremor, 
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“Yes, we drove all the way to Cagnes and back, 
pottering along. The man was worried ——” 

“ Selfishly.” : ; 

“My dear, have you turned into a bit of 
granite?” ; 

“Perhaps.” 

“Don’t do that. Meanwhilé, Ronny Byrne seems to 
have spent most of the night meeting trains and holding 
up tramcars. He is over at Nice now.” \, 

Fifine’s eyes flickered momentarily. 

“What for?” 

“To see the English consul and the police.” 

“Heavens! I do seem to have worried you people. 
I spent the night quite comfortably at Nice station. 
Then I had a tidy up and a good breakfast and went 
out and gota situation. Quite a good one, too. I have 
come over for my things.” 

Mary looked her squarely in the face. 

“What sort of situation? ” 

“House parlourmaid to an old English lady. A Miss 
Jaffray. She’s rather a dear. I gave you as one of my 
references.” 

“You are serious?” 

“Of course. I have come over to pack, and to say 
good-bye to mother.” 

There was a pause, a moment’s faltering, a slight 
clouding of the blue eyes. 

“Mary, have you seen her?” 

“ Yes,” 

“How is she?” 

“Oh, better. But must you?” 

“TI must. It may seem pretty beastly, but I must. 
You see, she knew a 

“That Rubinstein pas 

« Yes.” 

Mary took told of one of Fifine’s hands and held it 
firmly. 

“My dear, I think I know how you feel. But, for 
God’s sake, don’t get hard—too hard. All men are not 
—no, nor all women.” 

She drew Fifine to her, and Fifine suffered herself to 
be held. 

“T know. But I must go through with this, dear. 
It has been a shock, but it has set me on my own feet. 
I want you to help me. Will you?” 

“Tn any way I can.” 

“T shall have to buy a few things,” 
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“May I give them to you?” 

“You may lend them to me.” 

“That is being unfair to a friend.” 

: Fifine turned a quick and impulsive face and kissed 
er. 

“You dear. Very well. Oh, I’m not going to be 
hard to the true people, only to all the others. Seems 
to me you have to be hard on the surface, and yet keep 
a little sacred secret place inside you. I am going to 
see my mother.” 

She stood up. She put aside Mary’s hand with gentle 
decisiveness and walked slowly to the door. The meta- 
morphosis had been sudden and strangely complete, this 
change from the child of impulses to the young woman 
whose eyes were resolute and alert and a little hard. 
And as Mary watched her move slowly towards the door 
she saw in her that inevitable newness, the surprising 
reactions of youth to the voice of its own generation. 
The Fifine of twenty years ago would have been a 
different Fifine, emerging from a softer and more senti- 
mental shell. Yes, it was vastly interesting and sad and 
splendid, and Mary Godbold knew that the one duty of 
the autumnal people was to try to keep young enough 
to understand and to sympathize with the eternal and 
inevitable spring. 

Fifine paused at the door, her fingers on the handle. 
She had a question to ask. 

“Ts—he—in the hotel?” 

“No. He left this morning.” 

“Ran away?” 

“Not quite that—I think. He asked me to ring him 
up at Monte Carlo, and let him know.” 

Fifine’s frown was judicial. 

“Will you? ” 

meena 

“And you might tell him from me that as soon as I 
can get the money I will pay him what we owe him. 
Will you tell him that, or shall I? Perhaps I ought 
tone 

“You can leave it to me. Asa matter of fact—from 
what he said to me last night—he is not the Jew—in the 
vulgar sense.” 

“Oh ! ” 

“He would like you to forget about the money.” 

Fifine’s eyes gave a flash. ; 

“Yes, that sounds so easy. Forgetting! What men 
call being sporty, and cutting their losses. He gambled 
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_ on my being an idiot or something worse, but to me it’s 
a debt of honour.” 

She opened tbe door. 

“Don’t you agree? Don’t you remember telling me 
that one could take.things only from some particular 
man?” 

I remember. But—this—was for your mother.” 

“But—I—was his motive, and—I—am going to pay.” 


x 


2 


Half-way down the corridor life flew like a winging 
bird full into Fifine’s face. 

A man had come running up the stairs. He was out 
of breath, and his eyes were full of haste and intensity. 
And these two were upon each other like two people 
who blunder against each other in the darkness. It was 
the man who recoiled; the girl stood firm. 

“T’m—I’m glad.” 

His face was slightly flushed, and she was aware of 
his quick breathing, and of all the ardour and haste of 
him. His eyes looked at her and yearned, and yet were 
half afraid to look. She felt her youth, the resurge of 
it in the midst of his manhood, and to her came the 
thought that she was many years older than he was. 
Motherly! She felt something in her throat and 
smothered it. She clung with both hands to the young 
iron of her resolute freedom. She threw a smile over 
the tumult that he roused in her and would not let it be 
seen. 


“T seem to have given all you kind people quite a 
fright.” 

He hung there, steadying himself against the rail, 
and for a moment she thought that he was going to do 
something hopelessly human. 

“Yes—we oe 

“JT know. I have just seen Mary.” 

His eyes made her think of groping fingers feeling 
her face like the fingers of the blind. 

“T hear you have been over to Nice. It was good of 
you. I am just going up to see my mother.” 

Her complete friendliness routed him, but almost 
instantly he rallied, and reacting to it became even more 
cool than the girl. He pulled out a fiercish smile, and 
looked her straight in the eyes. 


“Yes, you did frighten us—somewhat. But all’s 
well that ends well.” 
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She moved on, but paused on the second step of the 
third flight of stairs. 

“What time did you get to Nice?” 

“Oh, about eight o’clock.” 

“T was having breakfast. And now, I suppose, the 
police are looking for a girl! Could you let them 
know that I am all right?” 

“I can ring up the English consul.” 

“Would you?” 

Seg. 

“Thank you so much.” 

She left him with a smile that was so friendly that 
Byrne was discouraged by it, for it was as impersonal 
as a passing flash of sunlight, and when he went and 
stood hesitatingly outside Mary Godbold’s door his face 
was very much in the shadow. He knocked, and the 
knock lacked decision. It was not a summons, but a 
question. Finding him there Mary made him come in 
and sit down on her sofa while she sat at the window 
and darned a stocking. 

He asked her what had happened, and when she had 
told him as much as she thought it fair to tell him he 
sat there looking depressed. 

“JT suppose I am a selfish beast.” 

Her eyes touched his, 

“Vou expected something else—hoped for some- 
thing else?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“The sentimental reaction.” 

She allowed him a minute’s groping, and then she 
tried to find out how far his understanding of the affair 
had carried him, It had not carried him any great 
distance, for he was tangled up in the personal issue, 
and his balked chivalry was resenting the lack of the 
right of self-expression. 

“You thought her—what shall we call it?—too 
unemotional ?” 

“Yes, perhaps 

“The bother is that some of us don’t react accord 
ing to plan. Romantic egotism demands a certain 
response.” 

“Am I that?” 

“No, not wholly. But, Ronny, you have got to 
understand 2 

Titty Outss” 

“ May if ? BP) 

“After all, it is only the sex illusion.” 
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“No more than that? Oh, come! If we are going 
to be candid—let us be candid.” 

“Go ahead.” ¢ 

“Very well; I'll take you at your word. Isn’t it a 
fact that we—who have learned to master the beast in 
us—are learning to use what you call the sex illusion— 
to transmute it into something else. If it is a bit of 
real flame—why not use it? Oh, you must know what 
I mean. After all, comradeship’s the thing, but not a 
cold comradeship. You people turn your*‘electric cur- 
rent into heat and—light.” 

He gave a short laugh. 

“The utilitarian idea!” 

“Fudge! Neither you nor I mean that. But what 
I ask you to understand is—that just now, at this 
moment—she wants neither you nor me—nor indeed 
anyone.” 

“What does she want?” 

“Dear man—herself. Can’t you appreciate that? 
Of course you can. Look at it in this way. Supposing 
some man had come to you and offered to bribe you, to 
sell your man’s pride? Might not the anger of reaction 
have carried you somewhere?” 

She saw his eyes light up. 

“T might have kicked him.” 

“JT think the kick would have been spiritual, or 
transmuted into psychic energy! One does not kick 
people in these days!” 

“Repulsion? I see. One may fly to an extreme 
prejudice against e 
~ “J think you have got it! Where the bird has 
escaped from the cage—it may have a fear of anything 
that looks like a cage. I think that’s it.” 

Byrne got up and stood at the window, and she saw 
that his eyes and mouth had softened. The extrava- 
gant tenderness of the lover had ceased from a furious 
beating of wings and had perched like a bird on a 
treetop. He understood, and in understanding he lost 
the blurred vision of the too personal present. 

“I suppose—in a way—I was ready to bribe her— 
just like the other fellow. Anyhow, I shall go on with 
the idea—I mean—the cottage. I owe her some thanks 
for pulling me out of a groove.” 

“So you will say nothing?” 

_ “Nothing. That seems to be the ultimate wisdom! 
Living—instead of talking.” 
“J think someone else will appreciate that.” ° 
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They exchanged smiles, and Byrne stood watching 
the steady play of her needle. 

“All the same—I should like her to have known—— 
I suppose that’s human.” 

“T think she will know.” 

__ “And. she is quite serious about this parlourmaid 
idear” 

“Do you doubt it?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Tf you do doubt it, then you are missing the fine- 
ness of it.” 

“No, I am not missing that. If she is off to make 
beds and to lay the table it is all the more up to me 
to get on with my paint brush and spade.” 

He was aware of her smiling at the stocking that 
was drawn over her hand. 

“Yes, I should. There are different ways of 
making Jove, Ronny.” 

She glanced up and met his silent laughter. 

“So it seems. It would never have crossed my mind 
that one might have to make love with a distemper 
brash. I’m learning.” 


3 

On the way to his room Byrne met Fifine descend- 
ing the stairs. She was carrying an old green fibre 
suit-case, and he stood aside to let her pass, nor did 
he offer to relieve her of her burden. 

“Oh, I rang up the English consul.” 

“Thank you so much. Then I shall not be 
bothered ? ” 

“No. He said that he would communicate with the 
police.” 

She gave him a friendly nod, but no smile, and as 
Byrne ascended and she descended, he concluded that 
her meeting with her mother had left Fifine empty of 
all smiles. She had come away from the conflict with 
her wounds concealed; she had packed her young free- 
dom into that battered old case with fragments of hotel 
and railway labels still sticking to it. She had been 
hurt and had escaped dry-eyed, with hardly a quiver- 
ing of her very human mouth. The conflict had ended 
in a compromise, and she was a little ashamed of the 
compromise. : 

Byrne went to his room, wondering what had passed 
between mother and daughter. He sat down on the 
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edge of the bed and contemplated her hardihood in 
fighting her way past sentiment. He could hear her 
being criticized and condemned by the sentimental, and 
there was a part of him that conceived itself shocked 
by her desertion of a sick woman at such a moment in 
her life. be male in him would have preferred her 
to have done the soft thing, but she had not done it. 
She had grit. 

Fifine had paused at the foot of the flight of stairs. 

“Oh, damn!” 5 

She overcame a sudden passionate petulance, and 
passing on to Mary Godbold’s room and finding it 
empty, she placed the suit-case on a chair and drifted 
to the window. Her blue eyes searched the garden. 
She saw Monsieur Decugis gathering flowers, that most 
enviable of all men who could discover happiness in 
melancholy; but Fifine’s sadness was fierce, a young 
sorrow with claws fleshed in the bosom of an illusion. 
She knew what Byrne did not know. She had been 
so near to softness, so near to a foolishly generous sur- 
tender. And what had succoured her? Nothing but a 
hand clutching a number of bank-notes and refusing 
to give them up. There had been a passionate conflict 
over that money, and it had ended in a compromise. 
Mrs. Shelldrake had kept her money, and Fifine had 
clasped her freedom. 

She saw Mary Godbold appear and stand talking to 
Monsieur Decugis. His flaccid moustaches drooped 
over a handful of roses. He nodded; he glanced at 
the windows. 

Fifine drew back. 

She had a moment’s tussle with a restive self- 
consciousness. Her inclination was to avoid people, 
especially the kind-hearted people. She was more 
afraid of meeting Monsieur Decugis than she was of 
meeting his wife. The surface of her had not had time 
to set to that perfect hardness which is proof against 
an insidious sympathy, 

She took herself in hand, and made her way into 
the garden. Monsieur Decugis had disappeared with 
his roses, and Fifine found Mary Godbold wandering 
along the informal paths of the upper garden. The 
linking up was done with an air of quiet casualness. 

“T have put my suit-case in your room, Mary.” 

“Good.” 

. Would you mind if I slept on your sofa to-night ? ” 

It is not a very comfortable sofa, but it is yours.” 
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“T am going to get some dinner presently at that 
little restaurant near the church.” 

“T’ll come with you.” 

They avoided a direct meeting of the eyes, and 
Mary’s face and voice committed no gentle indiscre- 
tions. She asked for no egoist’s confidences; her friend- 
ship served without demanding the rite of the confes- 
sional. Beside her strolled youth, tense, quivering, 
biting its lips in secret, and refusing to give way to 
the urge of emotion. 

“T’m going. Do you think me a little beast?” 

It was a deliberate baring of the flesh for the pos- 
sible blow, a challenging of it. 

“Tt’s no business of mine, Feen, to think you a 
a little beast. Hardly that.” 

“JT would have stayed with her for a week. But we 
couldn’t agree over something.” 

“Tell me—if you like.” 

“Tt was money. He had left her quite a lot of 
money, more than was wanted for the hotel and the 
doctor and the nurse. I wanted her to send it back 
to him.” 

“Tt was rather decent of him to leave it.” 

“Perhaps. It would have been more decent of us 
to send it back. I offered to stay for a while if she—— 
Well, I’m going.” 
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“CN HALL we leave the shutters open?” 
They decided to leave them open and to keep in 
touch with a night that was glorious with stars. 
Mary had lent Fifine a red eiderdown and a travelling 
rug, and Fifine had discarded her dress and shoes, for 
it was only a half-and-half affair this going to bed in 
Mary Godbold’s room; another of life’s compromises. 

“Shall I tuck you up?” 

“No. I can manage. It is going to be quite 
jomfy here.” 

“Better than Nice railway station?” 

They laughed. 

There was the click of the switch. Mary had turned 
out the light, and Fifine saw the dark oblong of the 
window stippled with stars. They throbbed with a hard 
brilliance, and she lay and looked at them and felt 
that sleep was very far away from her. 

“All right, Feen?” 

“Dormes bien.” 

“Oh, I shall presently. But I am not going to 
chatter and keep you awake.” 

“The traffic will do that. There is a quietish spell 
between half-past ten and twelve, before the wretches 
begin to motor home from Monte Carlo. Most of these 
hotels were built before cars were realized. One ought 
to go and sleep in a cottage up the hillside.” 

“Yes, sleep and eat.” 

“That’s what makes me think that Ronny Byrne is 
being so wise.” 
baat Godbold was aware of a movement of Fifine’s 

ead. 

“Oh, is he leaving here?” 

“He has arranged to buy a little villa.” 

“Where? ” 

_. “Up_on the hillside. I think it is a very sound 
idea. He realizes that he cannot go back to England 
so like a sensible man he means to evolve a working 
life out here,” 

“All alone? ” 


é 
yo 
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“That is part of the adventure. I suppose he will 
get someone to cook for him.” 

_Silence lay between them for the space of half a 
minute, and Mary could see the white oval of Fifine’s 
face turned towards the stars. She remained very still, 
significantly still. 

“What is the name of the villa?” 

“Tt is a little white house on the mule path to Le 
Paradis, just above those fields of flowers.” 

“Not Ma Retraite? ” 

“Yes, that’s the name of it. But I don’t call it a 
retreat.” 

“Oh! What do you call it?” 

“An advance. Well, good night, Feen. I feel a 
sort of pleasant drowsiness,” 

“Good night. But just one thing.” 

os Ves pl? 

“When did Ron—Mr. Byrne—decide? ” 

“Oh, I think about a fortnight ago. Didn’t he tell 
your” 

“No. He did not tell me.” 

Mary snuggled down behind a pretence of pleasant 
drowsiness, and in the silence and the star-blink she 
allowed herself a little noiseless elation. Fifine re- 
mained unostentatiously awake, and Mary knew that 
she was awake. The dream cap had been deftly slipped 
over the crisp young head, for wise people know that 
our dreams are what we make them. 


2 


Byrne was up early, and contriving to adapt his 
movements to the probable movements of two other 
people, he happened to be in the vestibule when Mary 
Godbold and Fifine came down the stairs. Fifine was 
carrying her green suit-case. Her eyes had a look of 
haste. She was at the door of the cage. 

Byrne put down the morning paper that he had been 
reading, and went forward to meet them. 

“Good morning.” 

Mary Godbold’s face was extremely cheerful; she 
had a ten-franc note crumpled up in her hand, and 
with this she propitiated the gloomy surliness of Mon- 
sieur César, and made him bring out his time-table. 
She knew the train that she and Fifine were to take, 
but while she occupied herself with César two prob- 
lematical people could be left together for a minute. 
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Byrne stood directly in Fifine’s way. She saw that 
he had his hat in his hand, and she had a feeling that 
there was premeditation in the presence of that hat. 
Her eyes would have avoided his, but when he spoke 
to her his voice had such a quality of kindness that she 
looked up quickly into his face. 

“I’m sorry you are going. By the way, what about 
that dog of yours?” 

He saw her flush faintly. : 

“Oh, Mary was going to look after him—until * 

“T could give him a home-—until you.want him. I 
am moving into a little place on the hills 

The fingers of her right hand gripped hard on the 
handle of the suit-case. 

“Would your” ; 

“He will keep me company. I’ll be kind to him.” 

“Thank you. I think I would like you to have 
him.” 

Mary rejoined them. She was aware of their two 
faces and of the veiled inwardness of their emotions. 
Byrne’s eyes were gently smiling, while the eyes of the 
girl seemed full of the strangeness of something rea- 
lized in a moment of acute suspense. She had feared 
this meeting and would have avoided it, but suddenly 
her fear had passed. She had found herself in the 
presence of a comradeship that was deeper and stronger 
than she had imagined. She had looked into the eyes 
of a man’s big kindness; she had not believed him 
capable of such kindness and such restraint. 

Byrne’s hand went out. 

“You will let me carry that?” 

For one moment she hesitated, and then she gave 
him the green suit-case, and more than the suit-case. 
She was back in the salon de danse of the Hotel Cali- 
fornie, looking up at a man who had come to stand 
beside her when she was lonely and in distress. She 
did not utter a word. They went out past a César who 
stood holding the door open with an air of puzzled and 
disappointed cynicism, ready to shrug his shoulders 
over so illogical a situation. He did not understand it. 
He pottered down the steps and watched them disap- 
pear round the parfumerie at the corner. A girl going 
off with a rather shabby fellow carrying her still shab- 
bier suit-case! What had gone wrong with the works 
of the money god’s golden chariot ? 

In the corner of a second-class carriage Fifine sat 
mute. She watched Cap Ferrat disappear and the blue 
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of Villefranche bay, and at the last moment, before the 
blackness of a tunnel, she turned her eyes towards the 
hills. So he was going to live up there in the very 
house that she had coveted, while she was setting out 
to dust and polish, to make beds and answer bells. 
She glanced at the green suit-case on the rack. Her 
last memory of Byrne was of him climbing into the 
carriage and hoisting her case into the rack. “Good 
luck.” His eyes had wished her more than good luck. 
He had not loitered, but had left them with a smile 
and a lift of the hat. He had done all that she might 
have asked him to do, and he had done it without 
thrusting emotion upon her. And she had _ been 
touched to a secret gladness, a tremor of grateful 
exultation. 

“Were we are.” 

Fifine gave her friend a startled glance that softened 
into a smile. She jumped up and reached for her suit- 
case, ignoring the tentative gallantry of a young 
Frenchman who was proposing to handle it for her, 
and on the platform she stood sturdily alert, mistress 
of her luggage and of her future. 

“Shall we take a tram, Mary? I had better leave 
this at the house before we do our shopping.” 

“Why not a taxi?” 

“Too expensive. Besides”—and her face lit up 
audaciously—“ maids don’t arrive in taxis.” ; 

“Oh, don’t they! But I vote for a taxi, Shopping 
is an exhausting process.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t. It means you pay.” 

“That’s my privilege—as an old woman.” 

“You are not old; you never will be old.” 

“All right. Are we going to have a philosophical 
discussion here on the platform? Come along.” 

They chartered a driver with a blue nose and 
smudgy black chin, a man of asthmatical arrogance. 
“The Rue de Lorraine?” Oh, yes, he knew it, if he 
did not know the Villa Julia. Prrump! They set off 
at a great pace, and with the reckless individualism of 
the French taxidriver, rebuffing all other traffic, ignor- 
ing interference. They scraped past crises. The man 
of the blue nose seemed determined that Fifine should 
have her adventure. : 

Presently they were touring the Rue de Lorraine, 
steering a sinuous course, while the driver scrutinized 
gates and gate pillars. Prump! He overshot the Villa 
Julia and pulled up with a jerk, and Mary Godbold 
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was thrown back against the cushions. A moment later 
she was making an involuntary obeisance when the car 
shot backwards on the reverse. 

“My dear, the fellow’s a regular Cyrano!” 

Fifine’s suit-case had fallen on her feet. 

“The old blue-nosed bandit!” 

Excellent omen!: She had arrived at the Villa Julia 
with laughter. 

The Villa Julia was very new, a square, white house, 
with a cornice of blue and yellow tiles under the pro- 
jection of its very pink roof, and its shutters painted a 
brilliant blue. “A cemented path ascended in self- 
conscious spirals through a garden that was even more 
rent than the house. Someone had planted scarlet 
geranium and giant pink saxifrage in juxtaposition. 
Orange marigolds and purple stocks made gaudy car- 
nival. On a sloping lawn thinly green with winter- 
sown grass a young date palm, two mimosas and a 
eucalyptus tree had the air of trying to look mature 
and convincing. 

“Plenty of colour here, Feen.” : 

“Yes, isn’t it awful! And do you know how much 
they are making the poor old thing pay? Three thou- 
sand francs a month! You’ll come in?” 

“JT want to.” 

“Tell her Iam perfectly straight. I’ll try and give 
you the chance.” 

The Italian woman let them in, a big, swarthy, in- 
dolent, good-natured creature, and in the exotic and 
over-polished salon Mary Godgold was introduced to 
Miss Emma Jaffray. She felt at once that Miss Jaffray 
had not deserved this villa. Her inhabiting of it verged 
on the indecent. A brown and frightened linnet in a 
parrot’s cage! Miss Jaffray jumped up from a pink 
and gold chair, and stumbled into volubility, after 
shaking hands with Fifine and offering to shake hands 
with Fifine’s friend. 

“Tam so glad you have come. I wondered whether 
you might not change your mind, Miss Shelldrake.” 

“JT promised, you know. This is Miss Godbold. I 
thought I would leave my luggage here and then go 
out and buy a few things that I shall want.” 

* Quite——” 

From volubility Miss Jaffray relapsed into inarticu- 
late shyness. She stared at Mary Godbold, smiled, be- 
came severe, and smiled again. 

“Shall I carry my suit-case upstairs? ” 
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“You know your room, Miss Shelldrake?” 

“Oh, yes. I may as well get unpacked.” 

She escaped, and Mary Godbold and Miss Jaffray sat 
down on the pink and gold chairs and appraised each 
other. Miss Jaffray had a little trick of wriggling her 
shoulders. She talked explosively and as though she 
were short of breath. 

“Really, this is such an experiment. I do hope that 
your young friend realizes the position & 

“T don’t think you have anything to fear.” 

“JT was afraid it might be a wild impulse. And I 
have had so much worry and annoyance here.” 

i think you “are lucky. The »girl is: one in. a 
thousand.” 

“T am so glad to hear you say so. Really, her story 
seems quite tragic.” 

“J rather think the tragic part of it is over. She 
has a great deal of character and courage.” 

Under the influence of Mary’s cheerful serenity Miss 
Jaffray grew less nervous. She explained that she had 
taken a liking to Fifine, and she desired nothing better 
than that Fifine should be happy and contented; but the 
bothered frown on the little woman’s narrow forehead 
had not been effaced completely. 

“Tt is rather a problem—is it not? She insists on 
my calling her Shelldrake and treating her exactly like 
a servant.” 

“Tsn’t that rather—helpful? It is the logical thing. 
Both of you will know how you stand.” 

“But I don’t think I want to treat her as a servant. 
Then there is the Italian cook; such a complication.” 

“T think I should leave Fifine to do as she thinks 
right. I—somehow—think she will manage the cook for 
you.” 

“But they will have to have their meals together.” 

“¥Fifine understands that.” 

When Fifine returned she found a more reposeful 
raistress chattering away happily to Mary Godbold. 

“ Now—Miss Shelldrake—please do not hurry. You 
rnay like to spend the day with your friend. I shall not 
expect you back early.” 

Fifine thanked her and asked Miss Jaffray what 
time she would like her tea. 

“About half-past four.” 

“JT shall be back long before then.” 

So Mary and Fifine left the little old lady in her 
gaudy blue and white box and set forth into Nice to buy 
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Fifine’s working uniform. Mary Godbold was in very 
good heart; she had summed .up Miss Jaffray and 
found her a kindly if bothered soul. 

“T think you will be happy there, Feen.” 

“T’m sure I shall. She makes me feel motherly.” 

“And supposing she would want to take you back 
to England?” : 

Fifine considered the possibility. 

“No; I think I want to stay out here. I suppose I 
shall be able to get another situation.” — 

When they had finished their shopping Mary took 
Fifine and her parcels into an unpretentious restaurant 
and gave her lunch. It was a sacramental meal, and 
towards the end of it Fifine’s eyes began to be very 
serious and eloquent. She reached across the little 
table and grasped one of Mary’s hands. 

“You have been such a perfect dear to me. I shall 
never forget.” 

“Nor I. You have been rather a dear to me too, 
you know. Besides——” 

“Welk ke 

“T hope this isn’t the end of the story.” 

She felt the warm pressure of Fifine’s young fingers. 

“No. Isn’t it a pity one can’t choose one’s mother.” 

She saw Mary Godbold into a tram, after kissing her 
with impetuous affection, and at four o’clock Miss 
Jaffray found a young woman neatly dressed in black 
and wearing a pretty lace apron and a little white 
rosette in her hair standing in the doorway of the 
salon, 

“Excuse me, Miss Jaffray, but I forgot to ask you 
whether you preferred China or Ceylon tea.” ; 

Miss Jaffray gave a little gasp before responding 
professionally to her share in the rally. 

“Ceylon, Shelldrake, please.” 

Punctually at half-past four Miss Jaffray’s tea 
arrived, most daintily planned and executed. A rice- 
paper serviette lay folded on the plate, for there was 
a dish of buttered toast—well buttered; also pétisserie 
and thin bread-and-butter. Miss Jaffray had not con- 
templated the nicenesses of such a tea since her adven- 
turous flight from England. 

“Have you everything you want, miss?” 

“Yes, Shelldrake; everything, thank you.” 

Fifine went quietly out of the room, and Miss 
Jaffray, beginning with the buttered toast, wondered 
whether this delightfulness would last. 
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YRNE sat on a wooden box in the middle of what 
Bes going to be his living-room. He was in his 

shirt-sleeves. A step ladder stood propped against 
one wall, and on a wooden table beside it were arranged 
a white apron, a tin of yellow distemper, a distemper- 
ing brush, and a bucket with a stick in it. Byrne was 
reading a pamphlet; it was in French, and he had been 
studying it with the help of a dictionary. 

“Application. Use a flat brush, and do not load 
with material. Dip the bristles about two fingers- 
breadth, apply, cross and lay off gently. It will then 
flow level, leaving a finish quite devoid of brush 
marks.” 

He had spent the previous day rubbing and washing 
down the walls, making a distinguished mess of his 
oldest clothes, and now—after serious study and many 
warnings as to mixing, stirring, and the extent of wall 
surface that was to be treated at a time, he was ready 
for action. He considered the promise of “a finish quite 
devoid of brush marks” to be the assertion of an 
optimist. 

Byrne put on his apron and an old hat. He mixed 
the yellow stuff in the bucket, diligently stirring. He 
arranged a plank between the step ladder and the table, 
mounted it with bucket and brush, and, with a feeling 
of tense expectation, began a careful stroking of the 
wall. His first dip into the bucket had been too deep, 
and the overful brush spattered his hat and face, 
making him curse gently and squeeze the brush against 
the side of the bucket. He proceeded. To begin with, 
his brush overflowed on to the ceiling or sent dribbles 
down the wall below the first foot-wide streak he had 
set himself to cover. He was conscious of tension. He 
admonished himself to go slowly and to be infinitely 
careful. He improved. He sidled along the plank, 
completed the first strip, and returned to his starting 
point. In a little while he grew quite jaunty and con- 
fident, flip-flopping with considerable dexterity, spread- 
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ing his coloured sunlight while the sun shone in the 
blue sky. 

Someone came to the window and looked in. 
Smilingly she observed him in his yellow-spotted hat, 
white apron and blue cotton trousers. He was infinitely 
unaware of her. 

ScHiard atsitdey : 

He lowered his brush, looked over his shoulder, 
smiled. + 

“Hallo! Good morning. Sorry I can’t stop. This 
stuff——” 

“I know. Mixed distemper must be applied. May 
I stay here?” 

“Wait. I’ll get you a chair, outside; it’s safer.” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind. I’m quite happy 
here. I came up to see if I could make myself 
useful.” 

He smiled as he resumed his brushing. 

“Not at this.” 

“But in the kitchen? ” 

“Oh—I’m feeding cold to-day. My good lady 
cannot oblige me till to-morrow.” 

“Have you any eggs?” 

“There should be eggs—of a sort.” 

“And butter?” 

“Plenty.” 

“Then—I’ll make you an omelette. J—can—make 
omelettes.” 

“JT don’t doubt it. Better than I can splash with a 
brush. But it would be very noble of you, and still 
more noble if you would share the omelette.” 

“T will. You seem to be getting on splendidly.” 

“Not so bad. The optimist who wrote the book of 
words says there should be no brush marks. I 
wonder! ” 

Mary leaned with her crossed arms on the window- 
sill. 

aes me off if my chattering bothers you,” she 
said. 

“Tt won’t. By the way, how is Mrs. Shelldrake? ” 

“Sitting up in her room.” 

“Excellent. I suppose you have not seen anything 
of the Babylonian?” 

“Nothing. But I have had a letter.” 

“From him?” 

“No; from Nice.” 

“How is she?” 
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“She sounds very well. Miss Jaffray is trying to 
call her Fifine. And the Italian cook appears to be 
her devoted slave.” 

Byrne dipped a reflective brush in the bucket. 

“We both seem to be at school. Self-education— 
what!” 

“TI have always held that self-education is the only 
education worth having.” 

Presently the barking of a puppy drew Mary God- 
bold from the window, and she went to visit “Max,” 
who inhabited a kennel under an apple tree at the side 
of the house. Max had been rechristened. Growing 
long in the leg and incipiently fierce to strangers, he 
was learning to answer to the name of Bob. Byrne, 
still flopping steadily with his brush, could hear Mary 
and Bob in conversation, and he agreed with Bob in 
thinking that Mary had a most pleasant voice. Plank 
and table had been discarded, and he was on the floor, 
finishing the lower part of his primrose wall, and com- 
ing nicely to the end of it with but little distemper left 
in the bucket, he went and washed his brush out under 
the sink tap and joined Mary in the garden. 

She had unchained Bob, and was wandering under 
the olives. Bob executed a flying leap and set his fore- 
paws in the middle of Byrne’s chest. 

“ All right, old thing; mind the paint!” 

His face was whimsical and gay. He filled a pipe 
and lit it, and led Mary over his domain, while the 
dog followed at his heels. “Ma Retraite” sunned 
itself on the hill-side, a silent, flowery place hanging 
on the edge of life as it overhung the blue of the sea. 
The vines on the pergola were sending out green 
shoots; weeds and flowers exulted side by side. Near 
the gate Byrne had been cutting the dead wood out of 
an old climbing rose, and the dead stuff lay where he 
had left it. 

“There is a devil of a lot to do.” 

“Does it worry you?” 

“Not a bit. I nearly killed myself the first two days, 
but after that I learned wisdom. Besides—it is all so 
good to look at.” 

“Even the weeds?” 

“Even the weeds.” 

She drew a deep breath. 

“Ah! Orange blossom! And violets! I suppose 
you get up early?” ‘ 

“Rather. And go to bed at nine. The jolly tired- 
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ness. No useless celebrating. Hanging on the tree of 
sleep like an orange.” 

“Doing things—just for the sake of doing them, my 
dear man. Living, instead of talking about it—a lot 
of solemn—obfuscated nonsense.” 


2 


Byrne began the day at six. A huge and golden sun 
climbing up out of an amethystine sea looked right in 
at his open window and woke him to a sense of adven- 
ture. That was the most strange part of it, the renewal 
of his feeling life as an adventure. It was unexpected, 
and he wondered whether it would prove ephemeral. 
Anyway, it was very good, and he could climb out of 
bed, slip on his dressing-gown, and put a match to the 
oil-stove in the kitchen; then in pyjamas and dressing- 
gown, and with a ruffled head he would walk out into 
the golden freshness of the garden as into a bath. 
These mornings gave him a sense of bathing, of plung- 
ing into life as into some vital river of golden light 
that was eternally invigorating. He would stroll round 
and unchain the dog, and laugh and spar with him 
before going in to make his early cup of tea. And how 
good that tea was, and the pipe of tobacco that followed 
it, smoked in the early freshness while he wandered 
about robed and slippered, meditating before the heat 
and the labour of the day began. He conversed with 
his own soul. He told himself that the rediscovery of 
life was not a question of sex or even of sublimated 
sex. He was more inclined to agree with Bergson, and 
to believe that he had resumed contact with some essen- 
tial essence. It was unexplainable, but he described it 
by saying that he felt himself inside things instead of 
feeling himself outside them. Six months ago his brain 
had been a jangling tin can carried along on the point 
of a stick, but now he was persuaded to liken it to the 
body of a swimmer floating in a sun-warmed sea. 

At eight o’clock Madame Bombernard arrived from 
a cottage down the hill. She was swarthy and square 
and cheerful, full of squat vigour; and her name 
described her, suggesting a shell shot out of a mortar. 
She produced coffee and a boiled egg, made Byrne’s 
bed, and became active with a broom. She was for ever 
poking her head out of a window or through a doorway 
to see what Byrne was doing, but her interest was 
hearty and vigorous. “Ce monsieur dréle!” She 
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encouraged him. Her friendly approval was like a 
mighty slap on the back. “Monsieur travaille trés 
fort.” She was amused by the English spade that had 
been sent out to him and by his method of handling it. 
She declared that it was not pratique in these parts; 
the soil held too many stones. She would send Bom- 
bernard up to show monsieur how it should be done, 
and she was as good as her word. It is probable that 
she wished to advertise her husband, and he arrived— 
a little more square and swarthy than his wife, a 
creature grown greatly strong through wrestlings with 
rocks and tree roots. Byrne gave him red wine and a 
cigar, and Monsieur Bombernard retaliated by pro- 
viding him with a demonstration of how the soil was 
pulled over with the big, mattock-like tool of the 
country. : 

Byrne was interested. He showed the man with his 
English spade. 

“Tt is quite—quite different, monsieur.” 

“Yes. You work all doubled up; I stand to it, and 
stoop only a little. Why is it?” 

Monsieur Bombernard scratched his head. 

“We have always worked thus, my father, my 
grandfather, since we were apes!” 

He grinned. 

“But there must be a reason for it.” 

“Maybe it began with the earth. You see, monsieur, 
on these hills—all stony and covered with the maquis 
—your spade would be useless.” 

“That’s true. But when once the soil is made— 
might not my spade——?” 

“Our tool is quicker, monsieur.” 

“Tf you have been born to it—and for this soil?” 

“No doubt each country has its tool.” 

Byrne liked the man, and it occurred to him that 
he might buy some of Bombernard’s strength, but when 
he broached the matter Bombernard showed an honesty 
that surprised him. He said the season was too far 
advanced for the great work to be worth while. Let 
monsieur water and hoe and clean the rubbish and the 
weeds; the big mattock would come into its own in the 
autumn, and if monsieur wished it then he would come 
and pull some of the rather derelict terraces into 
proper fettle. Byrne left it at that, but somehow he 
felt that he had made a friend. 

Meanwhile he was having other callers. Monsieur 
Decugis appeared one evening, a shy man who grew less 
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shy ina garden. And he was of value. He summed up 
Byrne’s innocence, his utter ignorance of growth and 
the life here on a southern hill-side. Tentatively he 
offered advice, and, finding it accepted, looked aston- 
ished and offered more. Lettuces! The man did not 
know even when to sow his lettuce seed, or when the 
olives and the grapes would be ripe, or when he should 
prune, and how. He offered to lend Byrne a book on 
these matters. He advised a_six months’ course with a 
market gardener. One or two of them were willing to 
take pupils. 

Byrne considered the suggestion. ‘ 

“T doubt if I have the time or the strength—for two 
lives, monsieur. But if I had an experienced man to 
help me—now and again—later on?” 

“Labour is dear.” 

“T should soon learn, and it would be worth it in the 
end. I suppose there will always be a market for 
flowers and vegetables and fruit?” 

“Yes—but sell direct, monsieur. From grower to 
consumer, that is the great secret. The middleman is 
the robber. It is quite easy. For instance—you could 
sell to me—and to the management of other hotels.” 

“That’s an idea.” 

Monsieur Decugis smiled a shy, sly smile. 

“We—too—are robbers, so they say. I warn, 
monsieur ! ” 

Byrne laughed. 

“Y’ll send my wife to you, Monsieur Decugis, if 
I ever get one.” 

Dr. Jobson, dropping down on “Ma Retraite” from 
the upper round, found Byrne tying up his vines, using 
bamboos and the stems of the great reed. The vine- 
dresser was wearing the blue trousers of the peasant; 
his shirt was collarless and open at the throat, and his 
face had begun to brown under his panama hat. Jobson, 
observing him with veiled interest, asked him to come 
down and dine one night. 

“Tf you do such things?” 

“T have not sold my dinner-jacket. That’s not in 
the scheme. I was over at Monte yesterday.” 

“Gambling?” 

“ No—music.” 

“So you are settled here. Are you staying through 
the summer?” 

“J’m an inhabitant. When the hotels close, and you. 
go to England By the way—when do you go?” 
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“At the end of May.” 

“And you are coming back next autumn?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“To find me well baked, but not bored. It is a 
queer thing, Jobson, but I have not been bored since 
I started camping up here with a bedstead, two chairs, 
an assortment of crockery and an oil-stove.” 

“Contrasts, my dear chap.” 

, My dear chap. 

“No; I think there is more in it than that. You 
are always talking about vitamines. I am beginning to 
think that there must be a spiritual vitamine in sap.” 


3 

Mary Godbold came to sit under the shade of his 
loggia after the long climb from the Nice road. Byrne 
had expected her. One the previous day she had been 
over to Nice to see Fifine. 

And—of course—to begin with they talked of some- 
thing else, Byrne’s latest adventure in house decoration, 
the varying colours of the sea, the imminent English 
exodus, and Mary’s own disappearance towards the 
Italian lakes. The Hétel Californie was closing at the 
end of the week, and the Hétel d’Esperance would go 
to sleep during the first week in June. 

Byrne broke in upon the inevitable subject by asking 
a question. 

“When does her old lady go?” 

“Tn about a fortnight.” 

“And then?” 

“She is going to some French people.” 

“ni Nace 2? 

“Yes. Miss Jaffray is trying to persuade her to go 
to England with her as her companion.” 

“Oh, is she! That’s not fair.” 

“Why not?” 

He gave her a quizzical smile. 

“From my point of view. Well—I am going over 
to-morrow. I think you said it was her afternoon off.” 

SeSomitrase” 

* About two o’clock—would that be too early?” 

“No; f think not.” 

“Good. I suppose it will be what you call ‘ walking 
out together.’ ” 

“Which may mean nothing.” 

“Ves—I won’t forget that.” 
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I 


IFINE was cleaning silver and polishing glass. She 

sat on a stool at the table under the window in the 

little pantry, her hands sheathed in washleather 
gloves, her black dress protected by an apron patterned 
in blue and white squares. She had dealt with the 
silver, and it lay bright and smudgeless on a sheet of 
green baize. She removed her gloves to polish the 
glass, and as she worked her face was serious and in- 
tent and neither happy nor sad. 

The Villa Julia stood between two roads, an upper 
and a lower, and the window of Fifine’s pantry looked 
out upon a stone retaining wall topped by iron railings 
painted green. The road was on a higher level than 
the window, and beyond it were the gardens and white 
frontages of other villas brilliant in the full sunlight. 

Fifine held up a glass to make sure that it was 
crystal clear and without smeariness, and through it 
she saw the gardens and villas like a coloured mosaic. 
A man was leaning over the railings, a swarthy man 
with covetous brown eyes and a mouth like red fruit. 
He had very white and big teeth. He was dressed in 
black, and wore a black hat with a very wide flat brim. 

Fifine placed the first glass on the table and picked 
up a second. She became more intent on her work, and 
the man up above saw the shape of her head and its 
sheath of amber-brown hair. His tie bulged under his 
sharp chin, and one knee was thrust between the bars 
of the railings. 

Fifine heard a soft and challenging whistle. She 
ignored it. She raised the second glass to examine it, 
and for all the interest she showed in him the man 
might not have been there. The polish of the glass did 
not satisfy her, and she rubbed at it with her glass- 


“Allo! Ma’mselle est trés occupé.” 

She remained both deaf and blind to the gaillard 
stroller, but since he persisted in lolling there and star- 
ing she twitched the curtain across thé window and 
shut him out. “These fools!” She had collected quite 
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a troupe of them, a most annoying and exasperating 
selection that included an old pantaloon with huge grey 
whiskers, a gendarme, a grocer’s assistant, a young 
man of leisure, and the fellow of the red mouth and 
the Bohemian hat. She could never feel sure that 
one of them would not be hanging over these railings, 
making silly seductive noises and looking at her with 
bull’s eyes. Beasts! Silly beasts! They were an 
offence to her, a stupid male crowd, yet so absurdly 
complacent, so insolently sure that no woman could 
withstand the fascination of a thing in trousers. She 
had no pity, and even the youth in her betrayed no 
flickering response. They disgusted her, and perhaps 
her disgust was quickened by the memory of Rubin- 
stein’s gibe that a pretty girl who tried to earn her 
own living would be hunted as terriers hunt a rat. 

The front door bell rang. Miss Jaffray was out, 
and Fifine put down the duster, rose from her stool, 
and went to answer the bell. A man, who had been 
standing with his back to the door, swung round and 
faced her as she opened it. 

“Good morning, kid. Congratulations!” 

He had not changed, and, astonished, she confronted 
his smiling roundness and the cynical good nature of 
his self-indulgent face. His eyes looked at her with 
whimsical slyness. The bonnet of his blue car showed 
through the bars of the garden gate. 

“Well—how’s life? You look quite professional, 
kid, apron and all. You never gave me a chance, you 
know, to say that I was sorry.” ’ 

Her left arm restrained itself like a tense spring 
against the edge of the door as she watched him with 


veiled eyes. 
“Were you sorry?” 
“Of course. Misunderstandings—you know. I sup- 


pose I wanted you rather badly. Well—how’s life?” 

His eyes seemed to narrow. He was observing her, 
trying to estimate the effect that life at the Villa Julia 
had had upon her; and she knew it. Was she bored, 
disillusioned, more ready to turn her hands to softer 
labours and to make a cat’s leap for the cushion? She 
looked extraordinarily fit and well, and that black 
dress and apron piqued him. 

Her face was utterly expressionless. 

“Do you really want to know?” 

“T confess I’m a bit curious.” 

That tense arm of her unbent and slammed the door 
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upon him, He stood and smiled. He did not attempt 
to touch the door, but turned about and followed the 
winding path to the green gate between the two white 
pillars. Fifine, watching from a window, saw the blue 
car remove its blueness from the space between the gate 
pillars. : 

She went back to her work, mouth and eyes tinged 
with scorn. “I suppose he thought that I was fed up, 
and that he’d get me. I’m glad I slammed that door.” 

At lunch she waited upon Miss Jaffray with com- 
plete kindness and composure, and Miss Jaffray fidgeted 
and flicked little gentle glances’ at her. “Mhe girl was 
a problem by reason of her thoroughness and her un- 
comprising determination to do her job and to be it. 

“Tt is your free afternoon, Fifine, is it not?” 

“Yes, miss.” 

“You are going out?” 

“T think not.” 

“But—really—you ought to go out. Exercise and 
fresh air. Would you lke a drive?” 

‘No, thank you very much. I am going to polish 
the stairs.” 

Miss Jaffray gasped and dropped some of the salad 
on to the tablecloth. 2 

“Really—Shelldrake, I think you take your work a 
little too seriously.” 

“T like it liké-that.” 

“But—at your age——” 

Fifine gave her a motherly look. She felt far older 
than Miss Jaffray. 

“If I am happy, does it matter? ” 

“No—of course not, but if you won’t go out—you 
may as well have tea with me. I should like to point 
out that on your free afternoons ve 

They smiled at each other. 

“Well—I might. I'll polish the stairs, and then 
I’ll change my frock——” 

“That’s a good girl. Sometimes—my dear—I am 
just a little bit lonely.” ‘ 

Fifine was hard at work on the stairs when the door 
bell rang. She had been thinking how much she pre- 
ferred the disinterested kindness of a woman to the sex 
kindness of a man, and this thought was at the back of 
her mind when she opened the door and discovered 
Byron Byrne. They stood and stared at each other, the 
man slightly smiling, the girl smiling not at all. It 
was the first time that Byrne had seen her in her work- 
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ing clothes, and, like Rubinstein, he found them 
attractive; but her working clothes were of less signi- 
ficance than the unwelcoming composure of her face. 

“Forgive this surprise visit—but I am taking a half- 
holiday, and I thought——” 

“Oh—Pm working—polishing the stairs.” 

Her blue eyes were unfathomable, and he stood there 
baffled, holding his hat. 

“Mary told me 
tear” 

“Ym afraid I can’t.” 

Soe? 

She saw him wince. 

“T promised to have tea with Miss Jaffray.” 

a seed 

“She asked me.” 

He made an effort, and managed to smile. 

“T don’t like people who break promises. What 
about next week?” 

She stood poised, considering. 

“Do you really want me to come, Ronny?” 

Their eyes met and held, and she found that she 
could look into his as she could look into a woman’s. 
Not that they were woman’s eyes, but they saw more 
than the flesh of her. 

“T do. I have been wanting to come over here 
every day of the week. And how many days ? But 
you ate not going to break your promise.” 

“Then—next week?” 

“Next week. At what time?” 

“About three o’clock.” 

“Splendid.” 

He made a movement as though to go, but he saw 
by the quick flushing of her face and the tremor of her 
lips that she had something more to say to him. 

“How is ‘Ma Retraite’?” 

“Being painted and decorated—and weeded.” 

“What fun! ” 

“Bob sent his compliments—and a I beg your 
pardon. He is great company—is Bob, and fierce.” 

“Don’t make him too fierce. And—Ronny £2 

“Yes.” 

“How are you managing——?” 

“Managing—— !” 

“About cooking?” 

“Oh, I get along very well. A woman comes in,” 

“But can she cook?” 


2Q1 


Will you come out and have 
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“In a sense—yes. Why, do I look starved?” 

She laughed and half avoided his eyes. 

“No. Really—you look very well. So—it is to be 
next week?” 

“At three o’clock” 

CS is 

“Good-bye. By the way—you look—splendid. You 
don’t know how glad-I am that you’ll come.” 

She watched him go down-to the gate, and then she 
closed the door gentiy and went back to her polishing. 


at ‘ 
2 


Hitherto it had appeared to be Fifine’s lot to open 
the door to men, but on the day before she expected 
Byron Byrne she opened the door to a woman. 

The woman was her mother. 

Mrs. Shelldrake looked thin; illness had aged her, 
but she showed the same surface to the world. She 
announced her cynical acceptance of life as a selfish 
manipulation of opportunities in a scramble that was 
becoming both more blatant and more subtle. Her face 
was careless and cold. Emotionally, her temperature 
was subnormal. 

She observed Fifine’s blue and white check apron. 
She refused to enter the house. She was very smartly 
dressed, and her attitude was the insouciant pose of a 
woman who had the soul of a clever mannequin. She 
drawled. 

“So you have taken to an apron?” 

Fifine, repulsed from her first impulse of kindness, 
stood stubborn and still. 

= Teha ve 

“How do you like it?” 

“Better than J thought I should.” 

Mrs. Shelldrake’s arid glance travelled over her, 
She gave a little smile, and catching sight of herself 
in a mirror behind Fifine’s back, she critically con- 
sidered the set of her hat. 

“That's your view, is it! I thought I would give 
you a sporting chance before becoming the lone widow. 
{am going to Aix to-morrow. Care to come?” 

Fifine’s face was a refusal. 

“T have taken another place.” 

iz eee be this one already?” 

0. iss Jaffray is going back to 3 
wanted me to go with her,” 4 ner ua 
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“And why not?” 

“Because I have other things to do.” 

Her mother’s eyes narrowed. 

“What sort of elevated sphere—is the next one?” 

“T am going as kitchen-maid to a French family in 
Nice. They are very rich. He owns sugar plan- 
tations.” 

“1 fail to see how that will affect the kitchen-maid.” 

“T shall learn to cook.” 

“What marvellous enthusiasm! You are a rather 
extraordinary kid—Feen.” 

“A girl ought to be able to do things.” 

“And when you have learnt to do them, and become 
a domestic paragon—I suppose you will marry a tram- 
driver and cook his dinner and wash his socks.” 

“One might do worse things than that.” 

Her mother gave a little flick of the head, gathered 
her smartness about her like a cloak, examined a glove, 
and descended one step. 

“Anyhow—I have given you vour chance. I am 
not going to be old-fashioned. My hotel at Aix is the 
Universe.” 

“T’1l write to you.” 

“Do. Tell me all about the entrées. Au revoir.” 

They parted. 


3 

Byrne was not conscious of being observed as he 
followed the path from the green gate of the Villa 
Julia, yet to Fifine at her window he was a figure of 
immense significance. She was desirous of looking at 
him critically for those short moments before the “I” 
of him should come into contact with the “I” in her, 
and set it vibrating. She would like to have held him 
at a little distance while she searched and considered, 
and sorted her impressions, but she did gather a very 
vivid impression of him as he came up the path. He 
was younger, and yet he was more mature. He had 
lost his highly strung jerkiness. He walked with the 
larger leisureliness of the man who had become more 
interested in the things about him than in the com- 
plexities of his self. He was wearing a light-blue 
knitted waistcoat! His hat was new and rather French, 
a more meditative and comfortable sort of hat that 
threw a softening shadow over his embrowned face. 
He looked less sharply cut than of old, less angular, 
a man in whom life flowed more easily. 
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He was pleasing to her eyes. 

She ran down the stairs and opened the door. 

“You are very punctual, Ronny.” ; 

“And so are you. Hard-working people like you . 
and I have to be punctual.” 

She gave him a half-mischievous look. 

“T suppose you do work?” 

“Work! Look at-my hands.” 

He showed her his hands; and she saw that they 
were the hands of a worker, for she had begun to know 
how a worker’s hands should look, the thumbs slightly 
roughened along their inner surfaces, thé skin of the 
palms thickened at the base of the fingers. Her face 
had an elvish seriousness, the blue eyes half hidden. 

“Yes—you pass the test. Look at mine.” 

She drew off her gloves as they went down the path, 
but he could not discern much change in the texture of 
her strong young hands. 

“You take care of them.” 

“That’s horrid of you! ” 

“No. It means a nice forethought.” 

“Well—they will be rougher and redder at the end 
of next month.” 

They had reached the gate, and he paused with 
one hand on it, looking down at her. 

“Why?” 

“T am going out as a kitchen-maid for six months. 
Isn’t that sound sense?” 

“In a way, yes.” 

“But you don’t like it? I shan’t be pleased with 
you if you don’t like it, Ronny.” 

She saw the still, deep ardour in his eyes. 

“T suppose, then, that I have got to like it.” 

“Say it cheerfully.” 

“T like it.” 

“Now you may open the gate.” 

He let her through, and stood regarding her with a 
lover’s smile. 

“What is it to be? You choose. The Promenade 
des Anglais or the Casino, or a stroll up to Mount 
Boron?” 

She stood on one foot, eyes at gaze. 

“We have three hours and a half. I need not be 
back till half-past six.” 

“Well?” 

“Twenty minutes in the tram and i 4 
climb would take us——” is yy a 
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‘StorCap sd’ Orr” 

“ No.” 

“Where, then?’ 

“To ‘Ma Retraite.’ ” 

He stood very still, looking down at her, and his 
eyes were immensely serious. 

‘You want to see it?” 

“Of course I want to see it. May I?” 

“Need you ask?” 

Her answer was an indirect one, but full of meaning. 

“As a pal, Ronny; just as I might ask you to come 
and see my kitchen. I have made up my mind never 
to sponge on anybody.” 

Moved by some instinct of mutual consent, they 
walked on slowly side by side. 

“You never will,” he said. “And I’m out of love 
with the idea of bribes. Do you understand what I 
mean?” 

“JT do, Ronny. I’m glad.” 
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I 


A BELL was beating out the hour—four deep ham- 
mer strokes—when Byrne pushed open the iron 

gate of “Ma Retraite.” Only three days ago he 
had scraped off the rust and repainted the gate a soft, 
cloudy blue. He was growing rather proud of himself 
as a painter, for he could use a sash tool and cover the 
putty without streaking the glass. 

Fifine noticed the repainted gate. 

“Did you do it, Ronny?” 

Files h kale 

“T like the colour.” 

“T am using that shade of blue on all the outside 
work. It looks rather pleasant against the white walls. 
What do you think?” 

Her face had a happy aliveness. She was absorbed 
in observing everything with a grave leisureliness that 
hinted at her inward independence. Two months ago 
she would have flashed impetuously about the place, 
but to-day her appreciation was critical and had a far 
more sympathetic value. She flowed more deeply; she 
had learned to prize restraint and to mistrust all 
shallow gushings. 

“Yes k hike: 1t-* 

Her glances were swift. She turned aside from the 
white-pillared pergola with its dense green backing of 
orange trees, and walked towards the two groups of 
pines and cypresses. And Byrne smiled as he followed 
her. Some instinct seemed to be drawing her to the 
spot towards which his prescience would have urged 
her, and as he walked he watched her eyes. 

She faced about, gazed, her face kindling. 

_ “Yes, it is a dear place. One gets a good idea of 
it from here.” 

“The whole domain.” 

“How far do you go, Ronny?” 

“Up as far as that stone wall. And to the left there 
by that single cypress beyond the olives.” 

“T see. But you have quite a lot of ground Al) 
those terraces.” 
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“T could get more.” 

She glanced quickly up at him with sensitive 
curiosity. 

“Do you want more?” 

“JT might. I am taking this place seriously. I don’t 
want it to be a makeshift, a sort of idle man’s hobby. 
It is going to work—and to pay.” 

“Flower growing?” 

“And vegetables and fruit, and eggs. Oh, all sorts 
of things. There will always be a market down at Cap 
d’Or. And a dance at the Californie, you know, if one 
wants it.” 

She caught up his smile. 

“Splendid! How lovely! But 4 

“There is always a ‘but.’ In this case it is rather 
a big but.” 

“Money?” 

“No, not exactly money. But the fact is—I am most 
confoundly ignorant.” 

“But you'll learn.” 

“Of course. But I have an idea that I might find 
someone who would be more of an expert at some of the 
jovs than I should be. To take over the eggs and the 
catnations and the violets! See? A working partner. 
There will be a devil of a lot to do, especially if we are 
able to get more Jand.” 

He stole a careful, lover’s look at her. 

“You would want a working partner, Ronny.” 

“That’s my idea. Share and share alike. Profits to 
be halved.” 

“But supposing there were no profits?” 

“T am pretty sure there would be. Come and see 
Bob, and look at the house.” 

The “Alsatian” was asleep in his kennel, but when 
the nearing voices woke him he came storming out, 
and, recognizing Fifine, fell upon her with puppyish 
enthusiasm. Byrne stood and watched the dog and 
the girl. She fondled the animal, but it was only for 
a moment, and soon she was giving him a gentle cuff 
and a word of command. “Down, Bobble, you are a 
dear thing, but we are very serious people.” She 
turned towards the house, scanning it critically, 
and grown suddenly silent, and Byrne wondered 
whether she was thinking of that other house near 
Cagnes. : 

“Vou would like to look over it?” 

“May I?” 
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“T think I will go and tie Master Bob up. He is 

a bit strenuous. Here’s the key. Go in and see what 
you think of it.” 
“He collared the puppy and carried him off, and on 
the doorsteps she paused as though some arrestive 
thought had come to her. Then she unlocked the 
door, went in, and‘ Byrne, having secured the dog, 
filled a pipe and lit it with studied leisureliness. He 
appeared to be admiring the-view. He strolled along 
the loggia to the gate, paused there, and then walked 
slowly back. ae 

Suddenly he heard her calling him. 

“Ronny?” 

mes.” 

Her voice came from above, and he saw her leaning 
out of one of the upper windows. 

“It is perfectly sweet. Did you do all this de- 
corating ?” 

“Every bit of it.” 

“You must have worked! J love the colours, 
especially the primrose 

“T’m glad. Of course—there is a lot of furniture 
to come.” 

“From Nice?” 

“Some of it from England. Old oak, and one or 
two rather choice pieces. By the way 4 

He looked up at her smilingly. 

“Well?” 

“What are your views about carpets? I rather 
favour stained and polished floors, and rugs.” 

“Oh, polished floors and rugs.” 

“And about the kitchen?” 

“J want to talk to you about the kitchen. I'll meet 
you there.” 

Her animated face disappeared, and when Byrne 
confronted it in the kitchen it had an expression of 
gravity. The practical part of her was in the as- 
cendant. 

“Ronny, do you mind if I——?” 

“JT want advice. Fire away.” 

“That oil stove.” ; 

“Oh, yes; I’ll improve on that.” 

“And what about water?” 

“Tam having it laid on, and a hot boiler put in 
and a bath. Fact is, ’'m going to do some of it myself,” 

“Can. your? 

“T went through certain workshops as a youngster ” 
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Her eyes applauded. 

“That’s splendid. But won’t it mess up some of 
your paint and distemper?” 

“T have allowed for that. The kitchen and the 
future bathroom are waiting.” 

“One to you! Now, about a sink. You must have 
a good sink, with big draining boards and high taps. 
And if you could have the wal! above it tiled.” 

“T’]] make notes of those points. What do you 
think of the floor?” 

Oh, these’ tiles; are qjust, right.7) Dhenv there: sis 
another thing.” 

“What’s that?” 

“One of those labour-saving cupboards, all fitted, 
so you can put your hand on everything.” 

“T’1l get one from England if necessary. It seems 
to me you are something of an expert.” 

She coloured up, and gave him a shy and laughing 
look. 

“Oh, I have been learning quite a lot.” 

When Byrne relocked the blue door of “Ma Re- 
traite” and glanced at his watch he found that the 
time was five o’clock, and that the rest of the after- 
noon’s plan was in jeopardy. Fifine had been deter- 
mined to see everything—the olive groves, the big 
cistern, the little channels by which water could be led 
to the terraces. It was a new Le Paradis, and all that 
she had learned from Madame Frossard was alive in 
her and eagerly articulate. Yes, Byrne ought to keep 
bees. She decided on the most suitable place for his 
chicken house, and on the sunniest terraces for the car- 
nations, marguerites and stocks. She was visualizing 
new developments, glimpsing adventurous experiments. 
Nor was there any reason why Byrne should not breed 
“Alsatians,” pedigree stock; there would be money in 
pedigree puppies. 

te looked at her whimsically as he opened the blue 
gate. 

“You are piling it on, Feen.” 

“No, I’m not, Ronny. Of course, it is understood 
that you would have to have “ 

She did not complete the sentence, but stood look- 
ing back down the white-pillared pergola, one hand 
laid along her cheek. Her eyes had a soft and pos- 
sessive look. She would carry back to Nice a mind 
picture of “Ma Retraite” and hang it in her mind- 
corner of the sugar-planter’s kitchen. 
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“If we are to pick up Mary, and have tea at 
Boucher’s e ; : F 

She came out of the gateway with a lingering ex- 
pression, and the first hundred yards of the descent was 
covered in silence. All the tranquil splendour of sea 
and coast lay stretched before them, and as they passed 
down through the gardens the same thought stirred in 
the minds of both, ~ 5 

“Not a bad corner of the world to anchor in.” 

It was Byrne who spoke, and he saw the quick 
turning of her profile. 2 EES, 

“What a queer coincidence! I—was—just thinking 
that.” 

He smiled. 

“Seems to me the great thing in life is to know 
what one wants. After all—all this rushing about, the 
squirrel in the cage game!” 

“Yes, isn't it silly.” 

“But at your age - 

“Ronny—don’t be pompous.” 

“Am I being pompous? Well, carry on. What is 
your idea?” 

“I think it is a very old idea. It seems to me, 
Ronny, that one ought to go straight ahead with living, 
just as one used to play a game. The game was the 
thing, not the thinking about it.” 

He looked with profound tenderness at the figure 
of life in front of him. 

“ Continue—oh—wise child.” 

“You are being e 

“No, I’m not——” 

“Well—what a large game you can have up there. 
What does one want? What does one expect?” 

“Ah—there you are! Some people would say—ex- 
pect nothing.” 

“That’s silly. We have got bodies, Ronny, healthy 
bodies, and bodies expect things and enjoy them.” 

“And what about our minds?” 

“T am not going to worry too much about my mind. 
What is the use of knowing things just for the sake of 
knowing them? The things I know best are the things 
I feel. Seems to me you get to know the things you 
feel you want to know. That’s like growing—by living, 
not by sitting in a schoolroom or fugging in a museum.” 
__ “T think you have got it, Feen. The fruit tree 
idea; not the dead thing soaking in one’s brain like 
a specimen in a bottle.” 
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Mary was washing out her teapot when these two 
broke in upon her. She looked amused and infinitely 
wise, and the very seriousness of them amused her. 

“You dears! But I have had tea.” 

“Then you must have another tea.” 

“My capacity forbids.” 

““Well—you will have to watch us eat cakes. It is 
nearly half-past five. You must come.” 

“You inevitable person! ” 

“Ronny, I’m hungry.” 

“ Splendid.” 

“And I am going to be greedy.” 

“To the extent of how much?” 

“Money?” 

“ No—cakes.” 

They were laughing when they passed César in the 
vestibule, and threw him the good will out of the full- 
ness ot their great content. In the street Fifine took 
Mary by the arm, while Byrne loped along beside them, 
watching and smiling. The sea was turning violet and 
the hills had an aura of gold, and Cap d’Or greeted 
him as a hill-man come down to conquer it. No longer 
did it appear to him as a little sophisticated toy-town 
where disillusioned people tried to forget the grey 
melancholy of the north. Its red roofs were the colour 
of blood. It was alive. It tossed its head and looked 
sly and tender, like some dark-eyed pagan wench sell- 
ing violets to old men, 

“Guess where we have been.” 

“T think I can guess where you haven’t been.” 

Byrne pushed open Boucher’s door for them, and 
his eyes met Mary Godbold’s. 

“Do you ever feel like Jason, and the Golden 
Fleece? ” 

“Not quite. Then you have been to Monte?” 

“Ronny, isn’t she sly! Where shall we sit?” 

“What about that corner? Hadn’t you better come 
and choose your cakes?” 

“No; I’ll leave it to you.” 

“So I’m to be held responsible!” 

Byrne joined them at the table with a plateful of 
cakes, and it was Fifine who poured out the tea. She 
did it as though it were her right and her duty, serious 
eyed, full of young dignity. 

“Mary—you must.” 
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“Very well.” 

“Sugar, Ronny?” 

“Please.” 

‘““How much ? ” 

“One lump.” 

She had the air of making a solemn note of how 
much sugar he took iin his tea. 

“Mary, you haven’t guessed yet where we have 
been? ” ~ 

“T think I know.” 

“Through a blue gate——- Hasn’t Ronny done 
wonders?” pi bs 

Mary’s eyes swept Byrne’s. 

“Yes—I think he has.” 

She saw them off on the train to Nice, after being 
admitted into the inwardness of the quaintest of court- 
ships. As Byrne had put it, “I never thought that I 
should make love with a distemper brush,” and here 
was Fifine proving the high seriousness of the romance 
by undertaking a six months’ adventure with frying 
eee entrée dishes, and in the summer heat of the 
year 

Mary Godbold went to sit by the sea before return- 
ing to the Hétel d’Esperance. 

“Perhaps it is the modern way,” she reflected, “or 
it is going to be the modern way. And a very good 
way too. Good luck to my pioneers.” 

She saw the silver edge of the moon thrusting up 
like the curve of a great dome. 

“Hallo, there you are! You will always be with us, 
moon. Symbol to me of the eternal mystery. And 
these young things! Full of moonlight and kitchen 
cupboards! Anyhow—I think they have it. Yes, just 
that. Begin to love before you begin to live.” 
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IFINE could boast of a banking account with the 

Crédit Lyonnais. True, it was not a very big ac- 

count, but it was there, and it was being added to 
month by month. Miss Jaffray, good soul, rising 
generously above Fifine’s refusal to return to England 
with her, had presented her maid with the sum of fifty 
pounds. Miss Jaffray was a very wealthy woman and 
a kind one, and, thanks to Fifine, she had been able 
to return to her London suburb and chatter with en- 
thusiasm of her winter at Nice. 

At Como Mary Godbold received a cheque with the 
signature “Fifine Shelldrake” upon it. 

“Dear Mary, don’t think that by sending you this 
bit of paper that I have paid my debt. I haven’t. But 
I think it is rather good to be in debt to some people.” 

Sixty-three pounds, or four thousand, eight hun- 
dred and fifty francs at the current rate of exchange. 
That was the extent of Fifine’s fortune, but she was 
adding to it at the pace of three hundred francs a 
month. As for the capital value of the things that she 
was learning and the courage expended in the learning 
of them, well—these items did not appear in her little 
account book, but they were credited to her by Byrne, 
her lover. 

For courage was necessary in the large, white-tiled 
kitchen of Monsieur and Madame Malvy. Everything 
was of the best, everything was clean and new, and for 
light and airiness the kitchen quarters were supremely 
modern. The staff had its own sitting-room, a gramo- 
phone, papers, books, and a weekly dance to which 
friends could be invited. Madame Malvy was an in- 
tellectual, a progressive woman; she gave the autocrats 
of the “service” perfect material conditions, but she 
could not give them hygienic souls. 

Fifine had to fight. 

Monsieur Albert, the chef, was a preposterous little 
man, a little chanticleer who waxed the ends of his 
moustaches and looked in a mirror twenty times a day. 
For the first month he forgave Fifine her ignorance and 
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imparted tu her languishing but useful instruction; but, 
like most men, Monsieur Albert was not disinterested, 
and the suppressing of him led to jealousies and alarms. 
There were feuds, and one night there was a fight, but 
Fifine was not involved in this affair of fire and fury. 
Challenged, she held her enemies at bay by proving 
that she possessed a very strong young arm and an 
unpleasant pinch of the fingers. Bompard, Madame’s 
maid, a thin, swarthy, vicious girl with cruel nostrils, 
allowed herself the luxury of hating “i’Anglaise.” 
They were contrasts in colour and in temperament, and 
if Bompard did nothing elsé -she taught Fifine the 
necessity for hatred. She learnt, in the very flesh and 
bone of her, that it is necessary to hate certain people 
and to hate them with scorn and an assumption of bland 
indifference. But she hated hating. She hated these 
cheap and petty people who made her hate. Her letters 
to Mary about this time were full of the problem of 
love and of loathing. And Mary answered these letters 
in a spirit of sound sincerity. 

“My dear, try to put indifference in place of hate, 
not because hatred is wrong—as the sentimentalists tell 
us—but because indifference is so much more comfort- 
able. Laugh. I suppose it is a fact that the people 
we love and who matter can be counted on the fingers 
of a hand.” 

Fifine set herself to cultivate indifference. She 
moulded her young face to a smiling, impenetrable 
mask; she kept her temper and held her tongue; her 
hatred was hidden beneath a surface of cheerful un- 
concern. 

For they were mean, these people, and sometimes 
she wondered what was responsible for their meanness. 
There was no steadfastness in their little loves or their 
little hates, in their purrings and scratchings, in their 
vanities and greeds. They had no sense of honour. 
Their cleverness was a sort of cunning. They respected 
nothing but money, and foamed against those who were 
possessed of money. They mocked at the Malvys and 
said bitter and insolent things about them behind their 
backs, nicknaming Monsieur “Pig-chaps” -- and 
Madame—“ The Grey Ass.” 

In these petty venoms Fifine would not join, and 
when Bompard attacked her one day, calling her a 
little sycophant, she turned and rent her. 

_ “Why, then, do you stay? Madame is kind and 
just, and you take her kindness, and abuse her.” 
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“These people are our enemies. The rich. Ssst!” 

“T do not understand you. If your scorn were 
honest, it would not sneak and take money. All that 
you wish is—to be as rich as Madame——” 

“Tt’s a lie. I am thinking of the poor, Why should 
these rich swine Py 

Fifine laughed. 

“T should be sorry to be the poor—or your servant, 
Bompard, if you were rich. I prefer Madame Malvy. 
Let us leave it at that.” 

There were times when Fifine felt that she could 
not bear the nearness of these cheap people, but she 
fought the feeling down, for her pride was concerned 
in the issue. Besides, was she not serving part of her 
apprenticeship to the great craft of life, learning not 
only useful material facts, but the basic truths of human 
nature. She was playing Aunt Sally with much of the 
world’s sentimental idols. She was discovering her 
own set of values at an age when most young women 
neither know what they desire nor the things that are 
worth desiring. She hid a warm heart for the few and 
gave a hard stare to the many. She toiled. She tackled 
her job and conquered it in spite of ridicule and sus- 
Ppicion, and the malice of the balked male. She was 
pretty sure that Monsieur Albert had told Madame 
Malvy that she was useless, but Madame Malvy was 
an exasperatingly shrewd person who wozld act be 
advised. She liked Fifine. She did not like any of 
the others. She did her duty by them as a woman who 
recognized their infantile crudenesses and her own re- 
sponsibility towards people who had the mentality of 
vain, greedy and cowardly children. 

Once a week Byrne came over, and they spent the 
afternoon together. They met on the Pont des Anges. 
And Fifine was glad of her man, more and more glad 
as the weeks passed. He gave her a sense of security. 
She saw in him a man who sees something more than 
the puppet of his instincts. He loved her as she wanted 
to be loved; why—she did not know. In a vague way 
she had felt that love meant fear. There was terror in 
it, dread of nameless things, of disaster. But this man 
came to her with kind eyes, and a passion that was 
clean and open-eyed and creative. He did not want 
her just because she had a mouth and eyes and body 
and certain physical tricks that piqued him. He 
needed much more than that, and she exulted in his 
need. 
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They took turns at paying for tea. Fifine had in- 
sisted on it, and Byrne had agreed. ; 

“Tt is your show to-day.” 

Would it always be her show, or rather—her half 
share of it? A little shyly, half ready to surrender, she 
led him into intimate yet impersonal discussions. 

“A girl ought always to have some money, Ronny. 
Don’t you think so?” : 

“T’m sure of it. What’s this new idea about paying 
a wife a salary?” 

They laughed. 

“But it is sound, Ronny, really. What I mean—is— 
if a woman is a responsible partner.” 

“Exactly. Underline the word ‘responsible.’” 


She knew by his smile that he was not humouring a 
child. 


2 


In August Byrne began to worry himself about 
Fifine. She was not looking well. The weather was 
damnably hot, and, comparing his case with hers, he 
could not help contrasting the comparative coolness of 
“Ma Retraite” and its sea breeze and its mountain 
breeze and the pleasant shadows of its trees with the 
white glare and the heat of the Malvy kitchen. More- 
over, he could order his work as he pleased, go about 
collarless and coatless, and take his siesta in the heat 
of the day. Or he could close his shutters and lie on 
his bed and read. 

“She has been there three months,” he reflected; 
“long enough, too long.” 

At their next meeting he thought her looking fagged 
and pale. Her blue eyes were not less determined, but 
they were tired. At tea she showed him her hands. 

“Are they a worker’s hands now, Ronny?” 

He looked at them steadily, and, reaching across 
the table, felt the texture of the skin. 

“Plucky hands.” 


“T suppose too much work makes one ugly. I 
wonder?” 


“Too much—yes—but not ugly. I say, it is most 
confoundedly hot in here.” 

“Tent it? 

“What about a drive and a climb. It is cooler up 
on the hills. Would it tire you?” 

Her eyes brightened. 
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“No. I think it is people who tire one, Ronny; 
too many people of the wrong sort.” 

He made no further advance for the moment, but 
when tea was over he went out and picked up a car, 
and driving round with it to the café, he gathered up 
Fifine and told the chauffeur to drive them to Ville- 
franche. ‘We can take a path up from Villefranche, 
and I’ll arrange with the man to call for us at half- 
past six.” 

She demurred. “It will cost such a lot of money, 
Ronny. I can tram back. It is my show to-day.” 

They were half-way up the hill path before Byrne 
said what he had been meaning to say. He had become 
aware of her as a young thing that fluttered less vitally ; 
she was full of languor, and once she stumbled, and 
turned a quickly flushing face to him. She was all 
pluck. She laughed. “I seem to have lost my hill 
legs, Ronny, down there.” 

Instantly he had an arm round her. It was the first 
time that he had touched her in this way. 

“You have got to come out of that place, Feen.” 

“But I can’t.” 

“Yes, you can.” 

She smiled up at him, and his arm remained where 
he had placed it. They wandered slowly under the 
flickering shadows of the olives. It was cooler here 
upon the hills, and a light breeze moved among the 
trees. 

“TI can’t, Ronny. I should despise myself if I did 
not go through with it.” 

His arm settled itself about her with the confidence 
of a tenderness that was not repulsed. 

“T can understand all that. But look at it from my 
point of view. I can lie in the shade and be lazy 
during the heat of the day—but when I think of you 
down there in Nice, stewing in a kitchen a 

“T-am not—always—stewing in a kitchen.” 

He paused, and making her pause with him, he 
looked steadily into her eyes. 

“So—it is not only the heat?” 

we No. ” 

“The people? I thought so. It is the people down 
there who give you——” 

“Well?” 

“Tired eyes.” 

She smiled. She hid herself in a moment of silence 
and appeared interested in his tie. It was a new tie, 
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and of late Byrne had become very particular about 
his ties. 

“There is nothing wrong in being tired, Ronny. It’s 
healthy and natural.” f 

“That depends on the nature of the tiredness. Look 
here, Feen, will you answer a question?” 

“Of course:? 

“You went to that place to learn to cook. You have 
had three months at it Can you cook?” 

She continued to examine his tie. 

“T think so,” n: 

“ Well, hang it all, why stay on longer? If the 
Malvys are selfish beasts a 

“It is not the Malvys.” 

“The Malvys’ servants aN 

“Yes—Ronny. I suppose they can’t help it. But I 
do loathe them rather badly.” 

“T see,” he said; “I see.” 

They wandered on, and she was aware of his silence, 
and she had a momentary glimpse of his face set in a 
stare of thought. The nostrils and mouth were fierce 
and scornful. She felt the grip of his arm. And then— 
he was looking down at her, and the fierceness had 
gone from his eyes. : 

“Feen, we are partners, aren’t we?” 

“What sort of partners, Ronny? ” 

“This way. That one partner can’t feel happy when 
the other is having a bad time. It is no use, dear 
heart. My half says that the other half is not going to 
stew with a cheap and greasy crowd. I won’t have 
it, simply because it is hurting the other half of me. 
Besides——” 

She looked up at the sunlight playing in the olive 
trees. 

“Besides 22 

“The place wants you. In two or three weeks the 
slack season will be over. It is time that we got going. 
We don’t want to miss the next season,” 

“How?” 

“Why, the carnations and the violets and the eggs; 
dozens of things. I have two dozen pullets arriving 
next week, and I am expecting an Alsatian lady to 
Ne Bob company. There will be a deuce of a lot 
to do.’ 

“Do you really want me, Ronny?” 

“Do I really want you!) My God——!” 

“Then—then I’ll come.” 
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3 

In the cool of the evening Fifine wandered down to 
the edge of their little estate where Byrne had set up 
a seat under the shade of a spreading pine. Ronny was 
down at Cap d’Or appealing to the “Paris, Lyons, 
Mediterrané” to deliver goods that had been touring 
France for the last month, and Fifine, three weeks 
married, sat down on the seat that overlooked the sea. 
Yes, and what a spreading view they had in the 
serenity of this golden autumn, with the sunlight aslant 
upon it, and the vines growing tawny, and the thirsty 
land spreading its hands for dew and for rain. It was 
all so familiar and yet so strange, strange with a de- 
lightful newness. She loved it. She loved old Ville- 
franche and its bay, the round tower on Cap St. Hos- 
pice, Cap d’Or red and white between the shimmering 
olives and the watered silk of the sea. It was good, 
good as this new life with all its fullness, its rich 
happiness, its infinite opportunities for self-expression. 
Life flowed. It got up with the birds and spent itself 
in the sunlight. It gave with both hands, and was met 
with hands of giving. There was nothing cheap about 
it, no smell of the kitchen, and yet it was so simple, 
so satisfyingly simple. 

“Yes, that’s it,’ she thought; “I can express myself 
here, let go. Those poor wretches at the Malvys’! Oh 
—thank God!” 

She sat with her two fists under her chin, smiling. 
It struck her that she must be very old to begin life— 
real life—by reflecting upon it, but when she pondered 
it she realized that her reflections were in the main— 
feelings. She was free to feel, without any dissembling, 
without pretence or reservation. This life here could be 
a complete circle of healthy self-expression. 

“Doing things together, and enjoying doing them— 
because life wants us to do them. Could there be any- 
thing better? What more could one desire?” 

She was happy because she was herself and him. 
She felt secure. And he was happy too. She heard it 
in his voice and saw it in his eyes, and in the very way 
he walked, in the contented filling of his pipe. And 
she had her show, things for which she was responsible, 
and in which he did not interfere. Each worked to 
please and to win the dear applause of the other. 

As she sat there in the evening sunlight above 
that smiling coast she asked herself the question : 
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“Will it last?» 

Challenged, she answered it. 

“Life lasts, and so will this—if we live it together— 
always and everywhere—right down to the roots. I 
feel as though we have launched out and struck the 
great stream.” 

Suddenly she heard a voice calling her. 

“Fifine—F een 2 

She sprang up and ran. They met half-way, and 
stood gazing as though it was good to meet even after 
so short a parting, and to be so subtly aware of the 
“I” in “you” and the “you” in “me.” «Meeting was 
an adventure. They met again and saw with a little 
thrill of curiosity and of intimate gladness the familiar 
trusted other. The man had the eyes of the smilingly 
wise, and she had her young dignity penetrated by the 
impulses of her urgent youth. 

“They have disgorged.” 

“Our furniture? Oh, Ronny—then I shall have a 
kitchen cupboard ! ” 

“You will.” 

“What fun!” 
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